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A  PLEA  FOR  THE  SILENCE  OF  THE  NOVELIST. 


Once  I  said  in  my  baste,  following  an 
august  example,  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  small  moment  if  no  more 
novels  were  w’ritten  for  the  next  fifty 
years.  On  leisurely  reflection  I  am 
inclined  to  endorse  that  opinion,  though 
half  a  century  appears  an  excessive 
term  of  silence  to  impose  upon  our 
vast  army  of  Scheherazades,  many  of 
whom,  like  the  Arabian  story-teller,  tax 
their  powers  of  invention  and  stimu¬ 
late  their  flagging  energies  to  the  ut¬ 
most  to  gain  respite,  if  not  actually 
from  death— by  starvation— at  least 
from  financial  dissolution.  But  no 
more  novels,  say  for  twenty  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  a  generation  might  be  reared 
with  a  taste  for  something  nobier  than 
novels,  or  at  all  events  for  the  fine 
works  of  fiction  that  already  exist  and 
are  so  seldom  read;  or  even  for  ten  or 
five  years,  what  a  boon  that  might  l>e! 

It  is  not  that  all  the  tales  have  been 
told;  they  had  all  l)een  told  many  times 
over  long  before  letters  were  invented. 
They  always  will  be  told  in  some  form 
or  other  in  prose  or  in  verse,  in  speech 
or  in  writing,  till  the  end  of  time,  and 
they  will  always,  these  same  old  tales, 
be  pleasant  to  tell  and  pleasant  to  hear 
till  the  end  of  time,  because  they  tell 
of  things  that  can  never  grow  old.  of 
the  relation  of  man  to  man.  and  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  the  seen  and  to  the 


unseen  that  surrounds  and  moulds 
him.  Also  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his 
time,  for,  though  you  wili  say  times 
change,  yet  man’s  relation  to  his  time 
is  constant.  But  surely  man  changes? 
Man  never  changes;  he  takes  polish  and 
mould,  but  continues  the  same  forever; 
the  elementary  passions  are  inaiterable; 
every  subtlest,  most  exalted  emotion 
of  which  we  are  capable  is  based  upon 
them.  But  manners  change?  Aye, 
truly,  but  effect  no  alteration  in  the 
eternal  human;  they  are  but  lines  fret¬ 
ted  upon  durable  stone  or  letters  cut  in 
beech  rind,  leaving  the  rock  or  tree  be¬ 
neath  as  before.  Still,  this  perpetual 
changing  pageant  of  manners  is  among 
the  most  variety -giving  elements  in  the 
novelist’s  material,  and  the  nice  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  eternal  liuman  to  his 
casual  environment  makes  no  small 
part  of  the  literary  craftsman’s  skill. 

No;  the  tales  may  be  told  and  re-told 
from  every  point  of  view  and  in 
every  variety  of  detail  and  amplifica¬ 
tion,  with  every  embroldei-y  of  thought 
and  fancy  and  manifold  beauty  of  set¬ 
ting,  and  never  fall  'to  charm,  nor,  if 
rightly  told,  to  edify  and  instruct; 
though  amusement  and  not  edification 
is  the  novelist’s  proper  aim. 

A  good  fiction  writer  must  have  a  spe¬ 
cially  organized  brain,  of  which  in  the 
nature  of  things  there  can  be  but  few; 
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yet  our  tale-writers  are  luuumerable.  Ing  of  average  middle-class  youth  for 


And.  while  the  most  gifted  do  their  art 
injustice  by  hasty  and  therefore  crude 
production,  the  Press  teems  with  uov- 
elettes,  uewspaper-coruer  serials  made 
by  the  yard,  and  magazine  stories  with 
nothing  to  recommend  them  beyond  a 
knack  of  putting  togethei'  what  arrests 
the  flaccid  attention  of  vacuous  and 
brainless  indolence,  unable  to  endure  a 
second  without  external  diversion  from 
inward  monotony.  It  is  weariness  to 
think  of  these  productions;  the  sight  of 
the  empty  stuff  piled  on  railway  book¬ 
stalls  produces  moral  and  mental  nau¬ 
sea.  Some  of  the  cheap  periodicals 
Uutteiing  on  the  stalls  consist  entirely 
of  short  stories,  rarely  enlivened  by  a 
spark  of  wit,  a  gleam  of  fancy,  a  glow 
of  humor  or  a  touch  of  life.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  many  six-shilling  and 
three-aud-sixpeiiny  novels  turned  off  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  a  year,  made 
to  sell  and  for  nothing  else.  Some  of 
these  are  very  clever,  mally  give  token 
of  much  undeveloped  power  stifled  by 
haste.  Many  show  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge,  though  rarely  of  human  charac¬ 
ter;  others  display  a  smart  style,  a 
ready  buffoonery,  or  a  pert  flippancy  in 
touching  sub>cts  that  should  only  be 
approached  with  reverence  and  deli¬ 
cacy,  which  passes  for  wit  and  humor; 
while  others,  clever  in  a  way  and  al¬ 
ways  fluent,  win  favor  by  sheer  vul¬ 
garity  and  indecency.  It  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  a  large  proportion  of  this 
great  flood  of  novels  are  well  put  to¬ 
gether;  they  show  a  technical  skill 
which  accentuates  their  inherent  want 
of  vitality.  They  give  token  of  special 
training.  Lessons  in  the  art  of  writing 
fiction  are  actually  given  to  literary 
aspirants  by  professors,  who  make  a 
living,  or  at  least  turn  an  honest  penny, 
by  this  singular  trade.  It  was  a  sad 
moment  for  literature  when  the  notion 
that  novel-writing  was  a  lucrative  craft 
first  got  about,  thanks  partly  to  papers 
by  James  Payn,  suggesting  the  train- 


this  simple,  inexpensive  and  well-paid 
profession;  partly  to  the  genial  and 
large-hearted  Sir  Walter  Besant,  who 
never  tired  of  representing  the  literary 
profession,  and  especially  fiction,  as  a 
profession,  like  any  other,  to  be  learnt 
and  practised  as  an  exclusive  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  by  the  moderately 
endowed,  such  as  swell  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  medical,  legal,  and  clerical  pro¬ 
fessions.  A  man  with  no  marked  apti¬ 
tude  for  his  special  profession  and  of 
general  ability  even  beneath  the  aver¬ 
age.  may  still  be  a  respectable  and  use¬ 
ful  lawyer,  doctor,  soldier,  or  clergy¬ 
man,  great  numbers  of  which  are  need¬ 
ed  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life,  though  exceptional  power  and  even 
genius  is  requisite  in  the  higher  walks 
of  these  vocations.  But,  while  the  rank 
and  file  of  most  callings  can  do  very 
well  with  industiT,  training,  and  moder¬ 
ate  intelligence,  no  one  wants  a  medi¬ 
ocre  novel,  poem,  or  picture;  unlike  the 
hard-working  doctor  in  a  difficulty,  the 
hard-working  novel-writer  cannot  call 
in  a  recognized  head  of  the  profession 
to  disentangle  a  plot,  supply  a  true  con¬ 
ception  of  character,  or  give  sparkle 
and  music  to  a  dull  and  dragging  style. 
And  a  feeble  novel  is  a  serious  evil. 

Xo  one  should  be  trained  to  write 
novels  and  nothing  else;  the  best  train¬ 
ing  for  a  novelist,  after  the  school  of 
life,  is  the  exercise  of  some  other  pro¬ 
fession,  and  of  course  such  knowledge- 
of  literature  as  is  included  in  what  is 
called  a  liberal  education,  the  more  of 
such  knowledge  the  better.  Nor  should 
any  write  fiction  in  cold  blood  or  of  set 
pmpose  as  a  toil  or  task,  for 
joy  is  necessary  to  artistic  crea¬ 
tion.  but  only  when  impelled  by 
some  strong  inward  compulsion,  when 
he  has  characters  to  depict,  a  stoiy  to 
tell,  or  the  need  of  disburdening  him¬ 
self  of  some  message  or  imparting  some 
irresistible  gaiety  concealed  in  the 
story.  It  is  said  that  but  for  the  need 
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of  money  few  would  write,  paint,  sing, 
or  act  at  all.  Rather  it  seems  that  a 
strong  bent  to  any  art  or  craft  creates 
a  necessity  for  Its  active  exercise  that 
flags  with  time,  more  or  less  according 
to  individual  temperament,  and  is 
quickened  by  the  stimulus  of  material 
and  other  rewards  such  as  fall  to  the 
successful  artist.  When  the  stimulus 
is  too  keen  and  Jaded  or  out-worked 
powers  are  spurred  to  over-activity  by 
actual  need  of  money  for  the  day’s 
wants— as  is  usually  the  case  when  lit¬ 
erature  is  the  only  source  of  income— 
the  work  must  be  poor,  the  artist’s  tal¬ 
ent  enfeebled  and  his  genius  gradually 
atrophied.  That  spontaneity  is  a  first 
condition  of  artistic  creation,  and  that 
flue  imaginative  work  can  only  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and 
mental  repose,  is  well  known. 

Still  greater  Is  the  deterioration  of 
art  when  pursued  for  gain.  Money  for 
its  own  sake,  to  furnish  luxury  and 
gratify  pride,  is  a  venomous  thing; 
nothing  corrodes  so  surely  and  debases 
so  effectually.  When  a  man  sets  him¬ 
self  to  build  up  a  fortune  by  honest 
commercial  or  industrial  entei'prise,  he 
does  no  ill  thing,  providing  that  he 
plays  the  game  fairly.  He  uses  spe¬ 
cial  powers  to  the  end  to  which  they 
are  fitted  and  benefits  mankind  as 
he  goes;  his  Joy  is  not  so  much  in  pos¬ 
sessing  wealth,  which  he  may  apply  to 
noble  and  unselfish  ends,  as  in  playing 
a  skilful  and  exciting  game  and  exer¬ 
cising  conscious  pow’ers  of  no  mean  or¬ 
der;  it  is  well  for  the  community  that 
wealth  should  be  produced;  it  is  his 
part;  his  delight  is  in  doing  it  well. 
Though  even  commerce  with  no  end 
but  gain  is  corrupting. 

But  when  an  artist,  whose  part  is  to 
minister  to  man’s  higher  nature;  to  re¬ 
veal  the  beauty  of  the  visible  world 
and  of  the  relations  between  man  and 
man  and  to  trace  out  the  hidden 
springs  of  action;  and,  in  the  novelist’s 
case,  to  furnish  wholesome  amusement 


through  the  medium  of  imagination, 
fancy,  emotion,  and  reflection;  to  turn 
flue  pointed  satire  upon  human  folly; 
to  create  heart-easing  mirth  by  a  genial 
presentment  of  sudden  incongruities  of 
character,  circumstance,  incident,  and 
conduct;  to  inspire  high  aims,  pure 
ideals  and  noble  emotion;  to  widen  our 
sympathies  and  enlarge  our  charity;  to 
create  living  human  characters  and 
represent  them  in  action  not  too  much 
above  or  too  much  below  reality,  too 
commonplace  or  too  elevated,  and  by 
the  power  of  art  to  present  a  Just  and 
accurate,  though  never  literal,  picture 
of  human  life  as  it  is,  has  been,  or 
might  be— when  one  so  charged  with 
high  and  sweet  responsibility  sets  up 
gain  as  the  first  end  of  art,  it  is  a  kind 
of  simony  and  the  work  must  deterio¬ 
rate.  Of  course  fiction  may  furnish  un¬ 
wholesome  amusement  and  evil  mirth, 
inspire  vile  ambitions,  ignoble  ideals 
and  base  emotions,  narrow  our  sympa¬ 
thies  and  destroy  our  charity,  and  yet 
present  a*  fairly  accurate  picture  of 
human  life  and  character;  but  the  pic¬ 
ture  will  never  be  complete,  the  wit 
and  humor  never  quite  honest,  the  life 
and  character  necessarily  one-sided; 
the  writer’s  art  and  genius  will  be  les¬ 
sened  and  weakened  by  his  moral  lim¬ 
itations.  Because  all  things  evil  tend 
to  death  and  all  things  good  are  in  the 
direction  of  vitality;  because  the  main 
jtendency  of  human  life  and  character 
Is  right  and  noble,  and  because  it  is 
against  human  nature  in  the  main  to 
love  what  is  morally  bad  and  degrad¬ 
ing.  For  God  certainly  made  the 
world  and  he  made  man  in  his  own 
image. 

Yet  he  who  ministers  at  the  altar 
should  live  by  the  altar.  Truly;  and 
the  loaves  and  fishes  were  ungrudgingly 
distributed;  but  those  who  came  for  the 
sake  of  them  were  sternly  rebuked. 

Some  of  the  best  work  In  the  world 
is  done  gratuitously;  roughly  speaking, 
all  political  and  public  work  in  Eng- 
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laud  is  unpaid.  Nor  can  such  emolu¬ 
ments  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  public  men 
ever  be  a  main  object  with  those  who 
take  otllce.  A  considerable  part  of 
every  medical  man’s  work  is  gratui¬ 
tous;  pay  is  not  what  attracts  men  to 
the.  two  Services;  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  higher  walks  of  liter¬ 
ature,  to  philosophy,  to  scholarship,  and 
to  scientific  research  know  well  that  in 
doing  so  they  turn  their  backs  upon 
wealth.  On  the  other  hand  many  fine 
intellects  are  lost  to  science,  philoso¬ 
phy,  learning,  and  literature,  as  well 
as  to  the  arts,  by  the  obligation  of  a 
bread-earning  profession.  No  doubt 
these  callings  might  be  adequately  en¬ 
dowed  by  the  richest  nation  upon  earth. 
And  why  should  not  fiction  be  en¬ 
dowed? 

Broadly  stated,  the  present  overflow 
of  fiction  is  characterized  by  clever 
mechanism  and  mediocrity,  facility^ of 
execution  and  poverty  of  matter,  the 
natural  result  of  inadequately  gifted 
writers  taking  fiction  as '  a  lucra¬ 
tive  career;  a  rarer  characteristic 
is  excellent  material  crudely  worked 
out,  leaving  great  possibilities  of 
chanicter  and  situation  undeveloped, 
the  equally  natural  result  of  haste. 
Everybody  knows  how  to  write  novels 
in  these  days  but  nobody  can.  In  the 
same  way  everybody  can  paint  pictures 
yet  nobody  does— or  next  to  nobody. 
For  writers  must  keep  abreast  of  the 
tide;  nobody  has  time  to  read  what  few 
have  time  to  write.  Even  printing  is 
now  too  hurried  to  be  accurate.  Au¬ 
thors  l>eg  to  be  allowed  to  correct  their 
work  and  often  in  vain.  Such  trifles 
as  unverified  quotations,  punctuation 
throwing  whole  periods  out  of  meaning, 
lines  inserted  in  wrong  order,  words 
transposed,  faise  spelling,  the  endless 
array  of  compositor’s  blunders  and 
emendations  worse  than  blunders,  are 
nothing  to  the  man  in  the  train,  the 
woman  on  the  pier,  the  boy  in  tlie  bak¬ 
er’s  cart.  Really  fine  works  sometimes 


bristle  with  misprints  rarely  noticed  by 
reviewers.  The  unkempt  disarray  of 
the  reading  vulgar  seems  to  reflect  it¬ 
self  upon  works  of  power  and  distinc¬ 
tion  and  the  dignity  hitherto  associated 
with  literature  to  be  falling  into  the 
general  decadence  of  the  period. 

Another  note  of  hurried  fiction  and 
one  still  more  significant  of  intellectual 
decay  and  degraded  taste,  is  a  lack  of 
reticence  concerning  all  that  portion  of 
our  animal  life  upon  which  civilized 
intercourse  agrees  to  be,  except  under 
grave  necessity,  entirely  silent,  a  si¬ 
lence  stricter  and  more  characteristic 
of  Teutonic  than  of  Latin  races  and 
literatures,  and  most  of  all  character¬ 
istic  of  our  own. 

It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  undoubted  vogue  for  what  is  so  for¬ 
eign  to  English  character  and  taste.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  corresponding  laxity 
of  morals  just  now  in  some  classes,  but 
not  enough  laxity  to  be  an  adequate 
cause.  After  all,  it  is  a  question  of 
taste,  more  than  of  morals,  and  agrees 
with  the  decline  of  dignity  and  rever¬ 
ence  and  the  free  and  easy,  uncourte- 
ous  manners  that  rob  social  intercourse 
of  charm  and  life  of  beauty  in  these 
democratic  days.  This  taint,  insensi¬ 
bly  growing  upon  us  all  and  lowering 
all  our  standards,  in  morals  ns  well  as 
in  taste,  together  with  other  notes  of 
the  intellectual  decadence  of  the  age- 
love  of  ugliness  and  horror,  and 
delight  in  all  that  degrades  and  is  pain¬ 
ful,  absurdly  called  realism;  ns  if  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  real  that  is  not  revolting  or 
natural  but  dirt— this  taint,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  not  permanently  stain  our 
literature.  lu  part  a  recoil  from  early 
Victorian  prudery,  it  may  be  greatly 
due  to  excessive  production;  straining 
after  what  Is  new  and  startling,  and 
then  after  what  is  newer  and  more 
startling,  is  inevitable  and  perhaps  un¬ 
conscious  in  the  effort  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  in  such  a  crowd.  ’’The  most  dar¬ 
ing  writer  of  the  day,”  is  a  selling  epl- 
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thet;  “grapples  with  fhe  problem  of  life.  Then,  If  the  use  of  steam,  except 


sex,”  another.  As  If  sex  were  the 
newest  modern  discovery  and  had  not 
discomfited  Adam  long  before  it  put  up 
the  sale  of  the  last  novel.  People  will 
soon  be  tired.  If  not  incapable,  of  being 
shocked  by  anything,  but  not  before 
many  minds  have  been  indelibly 
stained  and  filled  with  ugliness  and 
many  lives  made  less  tolerable  than 
they  might  have  been. 

Yet  realism,  vulgarity,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  is  third-rate  in  thought  and 
style  and  subject,  in  all  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  art,  will  always  attract  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  readers,  because  in  days  of 
cheap  education  and  cheap  reading 
matter  the  majority  will  consist  of  the 
uncultured  and  unthinking,  of  those 
whose  mental  powers  are  atrophied  by 
disuse  or  mechanical  (not  manual)  toil 
and  monotonous  occupations,  and  of 
those  who  are  just  cultured  enough  to 
set  some  value  upon  letters  and  intel¬ 
lectual  gifts,  without  being  able  to  fol¬ 
low  or  grasp  their  measure;  of  such  as 
rend  papers  full  of  incoherent  snip- 
plugs  from  every  writer  under  the  sun 
and  often  almost  meaningless  without 
the  context,  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  nourishing  and  training  their 
minds.  We  all  know  what  the  popu¬ 
lace  loves  in  drama  and  music,  and 
how  insensible  to  beauty  the  masses 
appear  to  be,  also  what  a  perennial 
charm  they  find  in  vulgarity.  It  is 
doubtful  if  an  education  that  can,  by 
the  necessity  of  things,  go  little  farther 
than  teaching  to  rend  print  and  manu¬ 
script,  to  reckon,  and  to  write,  is  a 
benefit;  it  unquestionably  creates  a 
demand  for  literature  that  is  not  liter¬ 
ature, 

A  far  better  education  might  be 
given  without  reading  or  writing  by 
committing  orally  to  children's  mem¬ 
ories  passages  of  the  Bible  and  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Milton  and  ballad  poetry, 
and  in  like  manner  teaching  history 
and  things  that  t>ear  upon  practical 


in  simple  domestic  matters,  could  be 
suddenly  and  irrecoverably  forgotten 
by  the  whole  human  race,  and  all  but 
very  simple  machinery  made  useless— 
but  this,  perhaps,  is  Utopian. 

Still,  the  charm  of  a  world  undefiled 
by  advertisements,  except  the  neces¬ 
sary  and  picturesque  signs— like  the 
bush  over  the  wine-shop— suitable  to 
unlettered,  but  not  unintelligent,  work¬ 
ing  people,  and  unvexed  by  the  yell  of 
the  newspaper  fiend,  the  peace  of  it! 
In  sober  earnest,  knowledge  gained 
more  from  observation  and  bodily  ex¬ 
perience,  from  the  seen,  the  touched, 
the  heard,  and  less  from  printed  books 
and  chalked  blackboards,  would  tend 
to  a  far  completer  mental  and  physical 
development  of  children,  especially  of 
those  of  hand-  and  body-workers.  Mind 
and  body  would  act  and  re-act  more 
harmoniously  one  on  the  other,  brain 
and  muscle  would  be  better  balanced; 
the  long  superiority  of  the  clerk  or  pen- 
worker  over  the  hand-  and  body- worker 
would  disappear.  The  craftsman  would 
approach  the  artist’s  level,  the  anaemic 
book  student,  half  blind  and  ignorant 
of  all  that  concerns  the  art  of  living,  be 
known  no  more.  Reading  and  writing, 
instead  of  being  the  earliest,  might 
well  be  later  rungs  In  the  ladder  of 
learning. 

For  the  chief  perceptible  result  of 
general  primaiT  education  is  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  Ignorant  and  unthinking  people, 
to  whom  the  power  of  deciphering 
printed  words  is  a  doubtful  boon.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  in  the  field  a 
great  army,  every  man  in  the  ranks  of 
which  can  read  and  write,  an  army  of 
men  whose  abstention  from  every  kind 
of  excess  and  violence,  hitherto  deemed 
inevitable  accompaniments  to  war,  and 
whose  humanity  and  self-restraint*  un¬ 
der  difficult  circumstances,  besides  fill¬ 
ing  all  thinking  minds  with  amaze¬ 
ment  and  admiration,  have  helped 
to  make  the  great  Boer  War 
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a  lesson  to  the  world  in  gen¬ 
tleness,  magnanimity  and  self-restraint, 
and  an  era  in  human  progress.  Many 
other  causes,  the  greater  care  now 
given  to  the  soldier's  moral  and  physi¬ 
cal  welfare,  the  superior  class  from 
which  he  is  drawn  and  the  possibility 
the  veldt  affords  of  keeping  drink  from 
him,  may  be  assigned  for  this;  but  the 
fact  that  he  can  read  and  write  must 
not  be  Ignored.  Nor  must  we  be  too 
severe  upon  the  scant  benefit  the  civil¬ 
ian  populace  derives  from  reading, 
when  we  remember  the  splendid  quali¬ 
ties  of  our  reading  and  writing  soldiers, 
who  are  at  the  present  moment  cheer¬ 
ily  laying  down  their  lives  and  facing 
every  species  of  suffering  and  privation 
for  us.  But  in  addition  to  their  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  alphabet  soldiers  enjoy  the 
great  advantages  of  discipline  and 
physical  training. 

In  the  event  of  this  hastily  desired 
temporary  silence  of  the  novelist  be¬ 
coming  a  reality,  the  novel  manufac¬ 
turer  would  probably  disapiiear  and 
betake  himself  to  more  remunerative 
trades,  while  the  creator  of  character, 
the  master  of  style,  the  builder  of  well- 
balanced  story  and  harmoniously 
linked  incident,  the  true  magician, 
under  whose  subtly  woven  spells 
enchanted  palaces  and  gardens  of 
exquisite  delight  arise  unbidden 
—that  is  to  say  the  maker  or 
Inventor  as  distinguished  from  the 
manufacturer— would  take  breath  and 
recover  waning  strength  after  undue 
toll.  No  longer  forced,  his  concep¬ 
tions  would  mature  silently,  his  humor 
mellow,  his  wit  brighten,  his  imagina¬ 
tion  recover  elasticity  and  strength  of 
wing.  The  pageant  of  life,  whether  in 
tragic  robe  or  comic  mask,  would  un¬ 
fold  itself  before  eyes  at  leisure  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  enjoy,  and.  preserved  in 
memory,  would  silently  impregnate 
brains  that  in  due  time  would  uncon¬ 
sciously  repro<luce  the  slowly  devel¬ 
oped  pictures.  There  would  be  leisure 


not  only  to  study  but  to  assimilate  the 
life  of  the  past  and  of  other  countries 
and  classes,  time  to  enrich  over¬ 
wrought  minds  by  learning  and  medita¬ 
tion.  Even  the  reviewer  might  be 
made  something  of.  Relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  noticing  ten  novels  a  day 
in  paragraphs  of  three  lines  each,  he 
might  be  Introduced  to  classic  works  of 
fiction  and  instructed  in  the  elements 
of  literature  and  first  principles  of  criti¬ 
cism.  People  with  views  might  con¬ 
vey  them  to  mankind  by  some  more 
suitable  channel  than  that  of  fiction, 
the  present  conduit  for  everything,  and 
this  would  be  equally  good  for  the 
views  and  the  fiction.  Readers  would 
have  time  to  discriminate  and  select 
from  the  enormous  mass  already  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  many  of  the  best  works, 
at  present  hurried  through  or  alto¬ 
gether  passed  over  in  the  headlong  gal¬ 
lop  down  the  serried  ranks  of  fresh 
publications  now  necessary,  might 
emerge  from  undeserved  and  undesira¬ 
ble  obscurity.  The  newlj’  risen  genera¬ 
tion  might  be  Introduced  to  the  immor¬ 
tals:  to  Scott.  Jane  Austen,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  Charlotte  Bronte.  George 
Eliot,  all  of  whom,  it  is  said,  are 
strange  to  the  young  goddesses  who 
cycle  and  play  hockey  and  tennis  and 
wear  such  an  astonishing  variety  of 
hats  and  gowns,  and  to  the  young  mor¬ 
tals,  cigarette  in  mouth,  who  earn  op¬ 
probrious  epithets  at  wickets  and  goals, 
many  hurts  at  polo  and  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  on  golf-links,  and  who  wear  hats 
and  coats  of  no  variety  at  all.  Even 
poetry  might  once  more  form  part  of 
the  reading  of  the  better  educated 
classes  in  the  vast  spaces  of  leisure 
created  by  a  few  years  suspension  of 
novel-writing,  and  in  that  case  poetry 
might  once  more  be  produced  by  some 
“mute,  inglorious”  Tennysous  and 
Keats,  now  keenly  aware  that  little 
but  preciosity,  brutality,  slang,  and 
doggerel  charms  the  public. 

The  young  novelist  of  the  future,  In- 
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stend  of  hurrying,  crude,  and  uutem- 
pered,  into  print  and  stereotyping  his 
worst  points  and  cheapest  effects  be¬ 
cause  they  best  please  the  unlettered 
masses,  might  store  his  mind,  train  his 
powders  of  expression  and  mature  his 
conceptions  during  that  blessed  truce 
to  production,  trying  his  ’prentice  hand 
on  works  which  in  a  few  years  he 
would  gladly  burn  instead  of  deliver¬ 
ing  to  the  eternal  damnation  of  print. 
Really  fine  novels  are  seldom  written 
in  youth.  From  thirty  to  fifty  is  the 
age  at  which  most  of  the  masterpieces 
of  fiction  have  been  produced,  an  age 
when  intellect  has  been  matured,  expe¬ 
rience  grown  and  observation  devel¬ 
oped,  and  before  Imagination  has 
weakened  or  feeling  grown  cold.  It  is 
true  that  the  finest  words  of  Dickens 
are  youthful  productions;  but  Dickens 
is  not  so  much  a  great  novelist  as  a 
great  humorist  and  master  of  fanciful 
grotesque.  Nor  have  the  greatest 
writers  of  fiction  been  prolific;  Dickens, 
yes;  but  the  later,  out-written  Dickens 
to  the  earlier  is  as  lees  to  sparkling 
wine.  Thackeray’s  really  fine  works 
are  quickly  counted;  Lovell  the  Widower 
and  the  Adventures  of  Philip  might  be 
spared.  How  few  are  George  Eliot’s 
at  her  best,  how  few  the  whole  of 
Hawthorne’s! 

After  the  collapse  of  many  trashy 
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magazines,  the  greatest  good  in  the 
proposed  silence  might  be  the  abate¬ 
ment,  even  extinction,  of  over-adver¬ 
tisement.  That  dishonest  commercial 
trick,  the  boom,  can  only  be  applied 
successfully  to  work  devoid  of  distinc¬ 
tion;  an  element  of  commonness  is  es¬ 
sential  to  please  readers  only  edu¬ 
cated  enough  to  like  to  think  they 
are  thinking  and  easily  persuaded  that 
they  are.  And  while  the  boom  almost 
forces  such  work  upon  the  reading 
masses.  It  pushes  true  literature  out  of 
sight  of  the  saving  remnant;  thus, 
pufllng  and  booming,  together  with 
cheap  and  inferior  magazines,  have 
killed  the  idea  of  literature  in  average 
minds.  But  verbose  commonplace  and 
cheap  effect  might  no  longer  content 
readers  fed  upon  ripe  fruits  of  genius, 
and  neither  pei’petually  importuned  to 
sw’ell  prodigies  of  gigantic  circulation 
nor  tempted  to  dissolve  their  intelli¬ 
gence  in  endless  scraps  of  anecdote  and 
startle  their  lethargic  imaginations  by 
prurient  and  realistic  detail.  There 
might  be  a  literary  renascence  in  Eng¬ 
land;  and  even  reading  would  become 
a  means  of  education  if  it  gave  the 
power  of  enjoying  literature. 

But,  in  the  event  of  such  a  silence, 
how  would  poor  Scheherazade  keep 
alive,  or  is  there  any  Fund  for  the  Sup¬ 
port  of  Silent  Novelists? 

Maxwell  Gray. 


THE  REJECTION  OF  FALSTAFF.* 


Of  the  two  persons  principally  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  rejection  of  Falstaflf, 
Henry,  both  as  Prince  and  as  King, 
has  received,  on  the  whole,  full  justice 
from  readers  and  critics.  Falstaflf,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  In  one  respect 
the  most  unfortunate  of  Shakespeare’s 

•  A  lecture  delivered  at  Oxford,  March  6, 
1902. 


famous  characters.  All  of  them,  in 
passing  from  the  mind  of  their  creator 
into  other  minds,  suffer  change;  they 
tend  to  lose  their  harmony  through  the 
disproportionate  attention  bestowed  on 
some  one  feature,  or  to  lose  their 
uniqueness  by  being  conventionalized 
into  types  already  familiar.  But  Fal¬ 
staflf  was  degraded  by  Shakespeare 
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himself.  The  original  character  is 
to  be  found  alive  in  the  two  parts 
of  Henry  IT.,  dead  in  Henry  T.,  and 
nowhere  else.  But  not  very  long  after 
these  plays  were  composed,  Shake¬ 
speare  wrote,  and  he  afterwards  re¬ 
vised,  the  piece  called  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor.  Perhaps  his  company 
wanted  a  new  play  on  a  sudden,  or, 
perhaps,  as  one  would  rather  believe, 
the  tradition  may  be  true  that  Queen 
Elizabeth,  delighted  with  the  Falstaff 
scenes  of  Henry  IT.,  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  hero  of  them  again,  and  to 
see  him  in  love.  Now  it  was  no  more 
possible  for  Shakespeare  to  show  his 
own  Falstaff  in  love  than  to  turn  twice 
two  into  five.  But  he  could  write  in 
haste— the  tradition  says,  in  a  fort¬ 
night— a  comedy  or  farce  differing 
from  all  his  other  plays  in  this,  that 
its  scene  is  laid  in  English  middle- 
class  life,  and  that  it  is  prosaic  almost 
to  the  end.  And  among  the  characters 
he  could  introduce  a  disreputable  fat 
old  knight  with  attendants,  and  could 
call  them  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Pistol, 
and  Nym. 

And  he  could  represent  this 
knight  assailing,  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  the  virtue  of  two  matrons,  and 
in  the  event  baffled,  duped,  treated  like 
dirty  linen,  beaten,  burnt,  pricked, 
mocked,  insulted,  and,  worst  of  all,  re¬ 
pentant  and  didactic.  It  is  horrible. 
It  is  almost  enough  to  convince  one 
that  Shakespeare  himself  could  sanc¬ 
tion  the  parody  of  Ophelia  in  the  Two 
Nolle  Kinsmen.  But  it  no  more  touches 
the  real  Falstaff  than  Ophelia  is  de¬ 
graded  by  that  parody.  To  imagine  the 
real  Falstaff  befooled  like  the  Falstaff 
of  the  Merry  TTires  is  like  imagining 
lago  the  gull  of  Roderigo,  or  Becky 
Sharp  the  dupe  of  Amelia  Osborne. 
Before  he  had  been  served  the  least 
of  these  tricks  he  would  have  had  his 
brains  taken  out  and  buttered,  and 
have  given  them  to  a  dog  for  a  New 
Year's  gift.  I  quote  the  words  of  the 


impostor,  for  after  all  Shakespeare 
made  him  and  gave  to  him  a  few  sen¬ 
tences  worthy  of  Falstaff  himself.  But 
they  are  only  a  few— one  side  of  a 
sheet  of  note-paper  would  contain 
them.  And  yet  critics  have  solemnly 
debated  at  what  period  in  his  life  Sir 
John  endured  the  gibes  of  Master  Ford, 
and  whether  we  should  put  this  com¬ 
edy  between  the  two  parts  of  Henry 
IT.,  or  between  the  Second  Part  and 
Henry  T.  And  the  Falstaff  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  an 
impossible  conglomerate  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  characters,  while  the  Falstaff  of 
the  mere  playgoer  is  certainly  much 
more  like  the  impostor  than  the  true 
man. 

The  separation  of  these  two  has  long 
ago  been  effected  by  criticism,  and  is 
insisted  on  in  almost  all  competent  es¬ 
timates  of  the  character  of  Falstaff. 
I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  a  full  ac¬ 
count  either  of  his  character  or  of  that 
of  Prince  Henry,  but  shall  connect  the 
remarks  I  have  to  make  on  them  with 
a  question  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  discussed— the 
question  of  the  rejection  of  Falstaff  by 
the  Prince  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.  What  do  we  feel,  and  what 
are  we  meant  to  feel,  as  we  witness 
this  rejection?  And  what  does  our 
feeling  imply  as  to  the  characters  of 
Falstaff  and  the  new  King? 

Sir  John,  you  remember.  Is  in 
Gloucestershire,  engaged  in  borrowing 
£1,000  from  Justice  Shallow;  and  here 
Pistol,  riding  helter-skelter  from  Lon¬ 
don,  brings  him  the  great  news  that 
the  old  King  is  as  dead  as  nail  in  door, 
and  Harry  the  Fifth  is  the  man.  Sir 
John,  in  wild  excitement,  taking  any 
man’s  horses,  rushes  to  London  and 
carries  Shallow  with  him,  for  he  longs 
to  reward  all  his  friends.  We  find  him 
standing  with  his  companions  just  out¬ 
side  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  crowd 
that  is  waiting  for  the  King  to  come 
out  after  his  coronation.  He  himself 
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is  stained  with  travel  and  has  bad  no 
time  to  spend  any  of  tbe  £1,000  in  buy¬ 
ing  new  liveries  for  bis  men.  But  wbat 
of  that?  His  baste  only  shows  bis 
earnestness  in  affection,  bis  devotion, 
how  he  thinks  of  nothing  else  but  to 
see  Henry,  puts  all  affairs  else  In  ob¬ 
livion,  as  if  there  were  nothing  else  to 
be  done  but  to  see  him.  There  Is  a 
shout  within  the  Abbey  like  the  roar¬ 
ing  of  the  sea,  and  a  clangor  of  trum¬ 
pets,  and  the  doors  open  and  the  pro¬ 
cession  streams  out. 

Fa\.  God  save  thy  grace.  King  Hal! 
my  royal  Hal! 

Pht.  The  heavens  thee  guard  and 
keep,  most  royal  imp  of  fame! 

F«/.  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy! 
King.  My  Lord  Chief  .Justice,  speak  to 
that  vain  man. 

Ch.Just.  Have  you  your  wits?  Know 
you  what  ’tls  you  speak? 

Fal.  My  King!  my  Jove!  I  speak  to 
thee,  my  heart! 

King.  I  know'  thee  not,  old  man:  fall 
to  thy  prayers; 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and 
jester! 

I  have  long  dream’d  of  such  a  kind  of 
man. 

So  surfeit-swell’d,  so  old  and  so  pro¬ 
fane; 

But  being  awaked  I  do  despise  my 
dream. 

Make  less  thy  body  hence,  and  more 
thy  grace; 

Leave  gormandizing;  know  the  grave 
doth  gape 

For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other 
men. 

Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-born  jest: 
Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was; 
For  God  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world 
perceive. 

That  I  have  turn’d  away  my  former 
self; 

So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have 
been, 

Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou 
wast. 

The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots: 
Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of 
death. 


As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  mislead- 
ers. 

Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten 
mile.  ^ 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you. 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to 
evil: 

And,  as  w’e  hear  you  do  reform  your¬ 
selves. 

We  will,  according  to  your  strength 
and  qualities, 

Give  you  advancement.  Be  it  your 
charge,  my  lord. 

To  see  perform’d  the  tenor  of  our  word. 
Set  on. 

The  procession  passes  on,  but  Fal- 
staff  and  his  friends  remain.  He  shows 
no  resentment.  He  comforts  himself, 
or  tries  to  comfort  himself— first,  with 
the  thought  that  he  has  Shallow^'s 
£1,000,  and  then,  more  seriously,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  with  another  thought.  The  King, 
he  sees,  must  look  thus  to  the  world; 
but  he  will  be  sent  for  in  private  when 
night  comes,  and  will  yet  make  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  his  friends.  But  even  as  he 
speaks.  Prince  John  and  the  Chief 
Justice  return,  anil  the  Chief  Justice 
says  to  his  oflicers: 

“Go,  carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the 
Fleet; 

Take  all  his  company  along  with  him.” 

Falstaff  breaks  out:  “My  lord,  my 
lord,”  but  he  Is  cut  short  and  hurried 
away;  and  after  a  few  words  between 
the  Prince  and  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
scene  closes  and  with  it  the  drama. 

What  are  our  feelings  during  this 
scene?  They  will  answer  to  our  feel¬ 
ings  about  Falstaff.  If  we  have  not 
keenly  enjoyed  the  Falstaff  scenes  of 
the  two  plays,  if  we  regard  Sir  John 
chiefiy  as  an  old  reprobate,  not  only  a 
sensualist,  a  liar,  and  a  coward,  but  a 
cruel  and  dangerous  ruflBan,  I  suppose 
we  enjoy  his  discomfiture  and  consider 
that  the  King  has  behaved  magnifi¬ 
cently.  But  if  we  have  keenly  enjoyed 
the  Falstaff  scenes.  If  we  have  enjoyed 
them  as  Shakespeare  surely  meant 
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tUeiu  to  be  enjoyed,  niul  if,  accord¬ 
ingly.  Falstnff  is  not  to  us  solely  or 
even  cliietly  a  repfolmte  and  ruttinn,  we 
feel,  I  tliiuk,  during;  tlie  King's  8i)eech, 
a  good  deal  of  pain  and  some  resent¬ 
ment,  and  wlien,  witliout  any  further 
offence  on  Sir  .John's  part,  tlie  Clilef 
.Justice  returns  and  sends  him  to  prison 
we  stare  in  astonisliment.  These  I 
iH'lieve,  are,  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
tlie  feelings  of  most  of  tliose  who  enjoy 
tlie  Falstaflf  setuies  (I  am  aware  tliat 
many  renders  do  not*.  Nor  are  tliese 
feelings  dinilnislied  wlieu  we  renieui- 
lier  the  end  of  tlie  wliole  story,  ns  we 
find  it  in  Hciirii  J’.,  wliere  we  learn  tliat 
Falstnfif  (lulekly  died,  and  died,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  persons  not 
very  sentimental,  of  a  broken  lieart. 
Suppose  this  merel.v  to  mean  that  lie 
sank  under  tlie  shame  of  ids  public 
disgrace,  and  it  is  pitiful  eiiougli:  but 
the  words  of  Mrs.  Quickly,  "The  king 
has  killed  his  heart";  of  Xyni.  "The 
king  hath  run  liad  humors  on  the 
knight;  that's  tlie  even  of  it";  of  Pistol. 

Nym.  thou  hast  siwke  the  right. 
His  heart  is  fracted  and  corroborate. 

surely  point  to  souiethlug  more  than 
wounded  pride;  they  point  to  wounded 
affection,  and  remind  us  of  Falstaff's 
own  answer  to  Prince  Hal's  question. 
"Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand 
pound?"  “A  thousand  pound.  Hal?  a 
million:  tliy  love  is  worth  a  million: 
thou  owest  me  thy  love.” 

Now  why  did  Shakespeare  end  his 
play  with  a  scene  which,  though  un¬ 
doubtedly  striking,  leaves  an  impres¬ 
sion  so  unpleasant?  I  will  venture  to 
put  aside  without  discussion  the  idea 
that  he  meant  us  throughout  the  two 
plays  to  regard  Falstaflf  with  disgust 
or  indignation,  so  that  we  naturally 
feel  nothing  but  pleasure  at  his  fall; 
for  this  idea  implies  that  kind  of  in¬ 
ability  to  understand  Shakespeare  with 
which  it  is  idle  to  argue.  And  there  is 
another  and  a  much  more  ingenious 


suggestion  which  must  equally  be  re- 
jeeteil  as  imitossible.  According  to  it. 
l-'nlstaff,  having  listened  to  the  King’s 
speech,  did  not  seriously  hope  to  be 
sent  for  by  him  in  private;  he  fully 
realized  the  situation  at  once,  and  was 
only  making  game  of  Shallow;  and 
in  ills  immediate  turn  upon  Shallow 
wlien  tlie  King  goes  out,  "Master  Shal¬ 
low,  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound,"  we 
are  meant  to  see  his  humorous  superi¬ 
ority  to  any  rebuff,  so  that  we  end  the 
play  with  the  delightful  feeling  that 
Henry  lias  done  the  right  thing,  and 
yet  I-'nlstaff,  in  his  outward  overthrow, 
has  still  proved  himself  inwardly  in¬ 
vincible.  This  suggestion  conies  from 
a  critic  who  understands  Falstaff,  and 
in  the  suggostioii  itself  shows  that  he 
understands  him.  But  it  provides  no 
solution,  because  it  wholly  ignores,  and 
could  not  account  for,  that  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  short  conversation  with  Shal¬ 
low.  Falstaff's  dismissal  to  the  Fleet, 
and  his  subsequent  death,  prove  lie- 
.vond  doubt  that  his  rejection  was 
meant  by  Shakespeare  to  be  taken  as  a 
catastrophe  which  not  even  his  hu¬ 
mor  could  enable  him  to  surmount. 
Moreover,  these  interpretations,  even 
if  otherwise  admissible,  would  still 
leave  our  problem  only  partly  solved. 
For  what  troubles  us  is  not  only  the 
disappointment  of  Falstaff,  it  is  the 
conduct  of  Henry.  It  was  inevitable 
that  on  his  accession  he  should  sepa¬ 
rate  himself  from  Sir  John,  and  we 
wish  nothing  else.  It  is  satisfactory 
that  Sir  John  should  have  a  compe¬ 
tence  and  the  hope  of  i)romotion  in  the 
highly  improbable  case  of  his  reform¬ 
ing  himself.  And  if  Henry  could  not 
trust  himself  within  ten  miles  of  so 
fascinating  a  companion,  by  all  means 
let  him  be  banished  that  distance;  we 
do  not  complain.  These  arrangements 
would  not  have  prevented  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  ending:  the  King  could  have  com¬ 
municated  his  decision,  and  Falstaff 
could  liave  accepted  it,  in  a  private  in- 
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terview  rich  iu  humor  ami  merely 
touched  with  pathos.  But  Shake- 
iipeare  has  so  contrived  matters  that 
HeniT  could  not  send  a  private  warn¬ 
ing  to  Falstaff  even  if  he  wished  to, 
and  In  their  public  meeting  Falstaff  is 
made  to  behave  in  so  outrageous  and 
infatuated  a  manner  that  great  stern¬ 
ness  on  the  King’s  part  was  unavoida¬ 
ble.  And  the  curious  tiling  is  that 
Shakespeare  did  not  stop  here.  If  this 
had  lieen  all  we  should  have  felt  pain 
for  Falstaff,  but  not,  perhaps,  resent¬ 
ment  against  Henry.  But  two  things 
we  do  resent.  Why,  when  this  painful 
Incident  seems  to  be  over,  should  the 
Cliief  Justice  return  and  send  Falstaff 
to  prison?  Can  this  possibly  be  meant 
for  an  act  of  private  vengeance  on  the 
part  of  the  Chief  Justice,  unknown  to 
the  King?  No,  for  in  that  case  Shake¬ 
speare  would  have  shown  at  once  that 
the  King  disapproved  and  cancelled  it. 
It  must  have  been  the  King’s  own  act. 
Tills  is  one  tiling  we  resent;  the  other 
is  the  King’s  sermon.  He  had  a  right 
to  turn  away  his  former  self  and  his 
old  companions  with  it,  but  he  had  no 
right  to  talk  all  of  a  sudden  like  a 
clergj’man;  and  surely  it  was  both  un¬ 
generous  and  Insincere  to  speak  of 
tliem  as  his  “misleaders.”  as  though  in 
the  days  of  Eastcheap  and  Gadshlll  he 
had  been  a  weak  and  silly  lad.  We 
have  seen  his  former  self,  and  we  know 
that  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  He 
had  shown  himself,  for  all  his  follies, 
a  very  strong  and  independent  young 
man.  deliberately  amusing  himself 
among  men  over  whom  he  had  just  as 
much  ascendancy  as  he  chose  to  exert. 
Nay,  he  amused  himself  not  only 
among  them,  but  at  their  expense.  In 
his  first  soliloquy— the  place  we  ought 
always  to  look  to  for  the  key  to  a 
Shakespearian  character— he  declares 
that  he  associates  with  them  in  order 
that,  when  at  some  future  time  he 
shows  his  true  character,  he  may  be 
the  more  wondered  at  for  his  previous 


aberrations.  You  may  think  he  de¬ 
ceives  Idmself  here;  you  may  Ijelieve 
that  he  frequented  Sir  John’s  company 
out  of  delight  iu  it  and  not  merely  with 
this  cold-blooded  design;  but  at  any 
rate  he  thought  the  design  was  his  one 
motive.  And,  that  being  so,  two  re¬ 
sults  follow.  He  ought  iu  honor  long 
ago  to  have  given  Sir  John  clearly  to 
understand  that  they  must  say  gootl- 
bye  on  the  day  of  his  accession.  And, 
iiaviug  neglected  to  do  this,  he  ouglit 
not  to  iiavc  lecturetl  him  as  his  mls- 
leader.  It  was  not  only  ungenerous, 
it  was  dishonest.  It  looks  disagreea- 
l)ly  like  an  attempt  to  buy  the  praise  of 
the  respectable  at  the  cost  of  honor 
ami  truth.  And  it  succeeded.  Henry 
ntiraiiK  succeeded. 

Y’ou  will  see  what  I  am  suggesting 
for  the  moment  as  a  solution  of  our 
problem.  I  am  suggesting  that  our 
fault  lies  not  iu  our  resentment  at 
Henry’s  conduct,  but  in  our  surprise  at 
it;  that  if  we  had  read  his  character 
truly  in  the  light  that  Shakespeare 
gave  us,  we  should  have  been  prepared 
for  a  display  both  of  hardness  and  of 
policy  at  tins  point  in  his  career.  And 
although  this  suggestion  does  not  suf¬ 
fice  to  solve  the  problem  before  us,  I 
am  convinced  that  in  itself  it  is  true. 
Nor  is  it  rendei’ed  at  all  improbable  by 
the  fact  that  Shakespeare  has  made 
Henr.v,  on  the  whole,  a  fine  and  very 
attractive  character,  and  that  here  he 
makes  no  one  express  any  disapproba¬ 
tion  of  the  treatment  of  Falstaff;  for 
in  similar  cases  Shakespeare  is  con¬ 
stantly  misunderstood.  His  readers 
expect  him  to  mark  in  some  distinct 
way  his  approval  or  disapproval  of 
that  which  he  represents;  and  hence 
where  they  disapprove  and  he  says 
nothing,  they  fancy  that  he  does  not 
disapprove,  and  they  blame  his '  in¬ 
difference,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  or  at  the 
least  are  puzzled.  But  the  truth  is 
tliat  he  shows  the  fact  and  leaves  the 
judgment  to  them.  And  again,  when 
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be  makes  us  like  ii  character  we  ex¬ 
pect  the  character  to  have  uo  faults 
that  are  uot  expressly  pointed  out,  and 
when  other  faults  appear  we  either  ig¬ 
nore  them  or  try  to  explain  them 
away. 

This  is  one  of  our  methods  of  cou- 
ventionalizing  Shakespeare.  We  want 
the  world’s  population  to  be  neatly  di¬ 
vided  into  sheep  and  goats,  and  we 
want  an  angel  by  us  to  say,  ‘‘Look,  that 
is  a  goat  and  this  is  a  sheep,”  and  we 
try  to  turn  Shakespeare  into  this  angel. 
His  impartiality  makes  us  uncomforta¬ 
ble:  we  cannot  bear  to  see  him,  like  the 
sun,  lighting  up  everything  and  judging 
nothing.  And  this  is  perhaps  especial¬ 
ly  the  case  in  his  historical  plays, 
where  we  are  always  tiTing  to  turn 
him  into  a  partisan.  He  shows  us 
that  Richard  II.  was  unworthy  to  be 
king,  and  we  at  once  conclude  that  he 
thought  Bolingbroke’s  usurpation  justi¬ 
fied,  whereas  he  shows  merely,  what 
under  the  conditions  was  bound  to  ex¬ 
ist,  an  inextricable  tangle  of  right  and 
unright.  Or,  Bolingbroke  being  evi¬ 
dently  wronged,  we  suppose  Boling¬ 
broke’s  statements  to  be  true,  and  are 
quite  surprised  when  Bolingbroke,  af¬ 
ter  attaining  his  end  through  them, 
mentions  casually  on  his  death-bed  that 
they  were  lies.  Shakespeare  makes  us 
admire  Hotspur  heartily,  and  so  when 
we  see  Hotspur  discussing  with  others 
how  large  his  particular  slice  of  his 
mother  country  is  to  be,  we  either  fail 
to  recognize  the  monstrosity  of  the  pro- 
•ceeding,  or,  recognizing  It,  we  complain 
that  Shakespeare  is  inconsistent.  Prince 
John  breaks  the  last  remains  of  rebel¬ 
lion  by  practising  a  detestable  fraud  on 
the  rebels.  We  are  against  the  rebels, 
and  have  heard  high  praise  of  Prince 
John,  but  we  cannot  help  seeing  that 
this  fraud  is  detestable,  so  we  say  in¬ 
dignantly  to  Shakespeare:  “Why,  you 
told  us  he  was  a  sheep”;  whereas,  in 
fact,  if  we  had  used  our  eyes  we  should 
have  known  beforehand  that  he  was 


the  brave,  determined,  loyal,  cold-blood¬ 
ed,  pitiless,  unscrupulous  sou  of  a 
usurper  whose  throne  is  in  danger. 

To  come,  then,  to  Henry.  Both  as 
prince  and  king  he  is  deservedly  a  fa¬ 
vorite,  and  particularly  so  with  English 
readers,  being,  as  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  distinctively  English  of  all  Shake¬ 
speare’s  men.  In  Henry  T.  he  is  treated 
as  a  national  hero.  In  this  play  he 
has  lost  much  of  the  wit  which  in  him 
seems  to  have  depended  on  contact 
with  Falstaff,  but  he  has  also  laid 
aside  the  most  serious  faults  of  his 
youth.  He  inspires  in  a  high  degree 
fear,  enthusiasm,  and  affection;  thanks 
to  his  beautiful  modesty  he  has  the 
charm  which  is  lacking  to  another 
mighty  warrior,  Coriolanus;  his  youth¬ 
ful  escapades  have  given  him  an  under¬ 
standing  of  simple  folk,  and  sympathy 
with  them;  he  is  the  author  of  the  say¬ 
ing,  “There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  In 
things  evil”;  and  he  is  much  more  obvi¬ 
ously  religious  than  most  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  heroes.  Having  these  and 
other  fine  qualities,  and  being  without 
certain  dangerous  tendencies  which 
mark  the  tragic  heroes,  he  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  efficient  character  drawn  by 
Shakespeare,  unless  Ulysses,  in  TroUuit 
and  Cressida,  is  his  equal.  And  so  he 
has  been  described  as  Shakespeare’s 
ideal  man  of  action;  nay,  it  has  even 
been  declared  that  here  for  once  Shake¬ 
speare  plainly  disclosed  his  own  ethical 
creed  and  showed  us  his  ideal,  not  sim¬ 
ply  of  a  man  of  action,  but  of  a  man. 
(Hudson). 

But  Henry  is  neither  of  these.  The 
poet  who  drew  Hamlet  and  Othello  can 
never  have  thought  that  even  the  ideal 
man  of  action  would  lack  that  light 
upon  the  brow  which  at  once  transfig¬ 
ures  them  and  marks  their  doom.  It 
is  as  easy  to  believe  that,  because  the 
lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet  are 
not  far  apart,  Shakespeare  would  have 
chosen  never  to  have  loved  and  sung. 
Even  poor  Timon,  the  most  inefficient 
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of  the  tragic  heroes,  has  something  in 
him  that  Henry  never  shows.  Nor  is 
it  merely  that  his  nature  is  limited:  if 
we  follow  Shakespeare  and  look  closely 
at  Heni’y,  we  shall  discover  with  the 
many  fine  traits  a  few  less  pleasing. 
Henry  IV.  describes  him  as  the  noble 
image  of  his  own  youth;  and,  for  all 
his  snperiority  to  his  father,  he  is  still 
his  father’s  son,  the  son  of  that  “vile 
politician,  Bolingbroke,“  as  Hotspur 
calls  him.  Henry’s  religion,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  genuine,  it  is  rooted  in  his  mod¬ 
esty;  but  it  is  also  superstitious— an  at¬ 
tempt  to  buy  off  supernatural  ven¬ 
geance  for  Richard’s  blood,  and  it  is 
also  in  part  political,  like  his  father’s 
projected  crusade.  Just  as  he  went  to 
war  chiefly  because,  as  his  father  told 
him,  it  was  the  way  to  keep  factious 
nobles  quiet  and  unite  the  nation,  so 
when  he  adjures  the  Archbishop  to 
satisfy  him  as  to  his  right  to  the 
French  throne,  he  knows  quite  well 
that  the  Archbishop  Kants  the  war 
because  it  wdll  defer  and  perhaps  pi'e- 
vent  what  he  considers  tlie  spoliation 
of  the  Church.  This  same  strain 
of  policy  is  what  Shakespeare  marks 
in  the  first  soliloquy  in  Henry  IV., 
where  the  prince  describes  his  riotous 
life  as  a  mere  sclieme  to  w’in  him  glory 
later.  It  implies  that  readiness  to  use 
other  people  as  means  to  his  own  ends, 
which  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  his 
father;  and  it  reminds  us  of  his  father’s 
plan  of  keeping  himself  out  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  sight  w’hile  Richard  was  making 
himself  cheap  by  his  incessant  public 
appearances.  And  if  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken  there  is  a  farther  likeness.  Henry 
is  kindly  and  pleasant  to  eveiy  one  as 
Prince,  to  eveiy  one  deserving  as  King, 
and  that  not  out  of  policy  ns  with  his 
father:  but  there  is  no  sign  in  him  of 
a  strong  affection  for  any  one,  such  an 
affection  as  we  recognize  at  a  glance 
in  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  and  many  more.  We  do  not 
find  this  in  Henry  V.,  not  even  in  the 


noble  address  to  Lord  Scroop,  and  in 
Henry  IV.  we  find,  I  think,  a  liking  for 
Falstalf  and  Poins,  but  no  more:  there 
is  no  more,  for  instance,  in  his  soliloquy 
over  the  supposed  corpse  of  his  fat 
friend,  and  he  never  speaks  of  Falstalf 
to  Poins  with  any  affection.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  members  of  the  family  of 
Henry  IV.  have  love  for  one  another, 
but  they  cannot  spare  love  for  any  one 
outside  their  family,  which  stands  firm¬ 
ly  united,  defending  its  royal  position 
against  attack  and  instinctively  isolat¬ 
ing  itself  from  outside  influence. 

Thus  I  would  suggest  that  Henry’s 
conduct  in  his  rejection  of  Falstaff  is 
in  perfect  keeping  with  his  character 
on  its  unpleasant  side  as  w^ell  as  on  its 
finer;  and  that,  so  far  as  Henry  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  ought  not  to  feel  surprise 
at  it.  And  on  this  view  w’e  may  even 
explain  the  strange  Incident  of  the 
Chief  Justice  being  sent  back  to  order 
Falstaff  to  prison  (for  there  is  no  sign 
of  any  such  uncertainty  in  the  text  as 
might  suggest  an  interpolation  by  the 
players),  Rememl)ering  his  father’s 
w'ords  al)out  Henry,  “Being  incensed, 
he’s  flint,”  and  i*emembering  in  Henry 
V.  ills  ruthlessness  about  killing  the 
prisoners  when  he  is  incensed,  we  may 
imagine  that,  after  he  had  left  Falstaff 
and  w'as  no  longer  influenced  by  the 
face  of  his  old  companion,  he  gave  w'ay 
to  anger  at  the  indecent  familiarity 
which  had  provoked  a  compromising 
scene  on  the  most  ceremonial  of  occa¬ 
sions  and  in  the  presence  alike  of 
court  and  crowd,  and  that  he  sent  the 
Chief  Justice  back  to  take  vengeance. 
And  this  is  consistent  with  the  fact 
that  in  the  next  play  we  find  Falstaff 
shortly  afterwards  not  only  freed  from 
prison,  but  unmolested  in  his  old  haunt 
in  Eastcheap,  well  within  ten  miles  of^ 
Heniy’s  person.  His  anger  had  soon 
passed,  and  he  knew  that  the  requisite 
effect  had  been  produced  alike  on  Fal¬ 
staff  and  on  the  world. 

But  all  this,  however  true,  will  not 
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solve  our  problem.  It  seems,  on  tbe 
contrary,  to  increase  its  difficulty.  For 
the  natural  conclusion  is  that  Shake¬ 
speare  intended  us  to  feel  resentment 
against  Henry.  And  yet  that  cannot 
be,  for  it  implies  that  he  meant  the  play 
to  end  disagreeably;  and  no  one  who 
understands  Shakespeare  at  all  will 
consider  that  supposition  for  a  moment 
credible.  No,  he  must  have  meant 
the  play  to  end  pleasantly,  although 
he  made  Henry  act  consistently.  And 
hence  it  follows  that  he  must  have  in¬ 
tended  our  sympathy  with  FalstafT  to 
be  so  far  weakened  when  the  rejection- 
scene  arrives  that  his  discomtitui*e 
should  be  satisfactory  to  us;  that  we 
should  enjoy  this  sudden  reverse  of 
enormous  hopes  (a  thing  always  ludi¬ 
crous  if  sympathy  is  absent),  that  we 
should  approve  the  moral  judgment 
that  falls  on  him,  and  so  we  should 
pass  lightly  over  that  disclosure  of  un¬ 
pleasant  traits  in  the  King's  character 
which  Shakespeare  was  too  true  an  ar¬ 
tist  to  suppress.  Thus  our  pain  and  re¬ 
sentment.  if  we  feel  them,  are  wrong,  in 
the  sense  that  they  do  not  answertothe 
dramatist’s  intention.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  are  wrong  in  a  fur¬ 
ther  sense.  They  may  be  right  lo¬ 
calise  the  dramatist  has  missed  what 
he  aimed  at.  And  this,  though  the 
dramatist  was  Shakespeare,  is  what  1 
would  suggest.  In  the  FalstafT  scenes 
he  overshot  his  mark.  He  created  so 
extraordinarj*  a  being,  and  fixed  him 
so  firmly  on  his  intellectual  throne, 
that  when  he  sought  to  dethrone  him 
he  could  not.  The  moment  comes 
when  we  are  to  look  at  Falstaff  in  a 
serious  light  and  the  comic  hero  is  to 
figure  as  a  iMiffied  schemer;  but  we 
cannot  make  the  required  change, 
either  in  our  attitude  or  in  our  sym¬ 
pathies. 

We  wish  Heni’y  a  glorious  reign 
and  much  joy  of  his  crew  of 
hypocritical  politicians,  lay  and  clerical; 
but  our  hearts  go  with  Falstaff  to  the 


Fleet,  or,  if  necessary,  to  Arthur’s  bo¬ 
som  or  wheresoever  he  is. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  article  I  will 
try  to  make  this  view  clear.  And  to 
this  end  we  must  go  back  to  the  Fal- 
stalf  of  the  body  of  the  two  plays,  the 
immortal  Falstaff,  a  character  almost 
purely  humorous,  and  therefore  no  sub¬ 
ject  for  moral  judgments.  I  can  but 
draw  an  outline,  and  must  be  content 
in  describing  one  a.spect  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  to  hold  another  in  reserve. 

Fp  to  a  certain  point  Falstaff  is  ludi¬ 
crous  in  the  same  ivay  as  a  good  many 
other  characters,  the  distinction  of 
Shakesi>eare's  creation  being,  so  far, 
chiefly  the  abundance  of  ludicrous 
traits.  117///  we  should  laugh  at  a  man 
with  a  huge  belly  and  corre.sponding 
appetites;  at  the  inconveniences  he  suf¬ 
fers  oii  a  hot  day,  or  in  playing  the 
footi»ad,  or  when  he  falls  down  and 
there  are  no  levers  at  hand  to  lift  him 
up  again;  at  the  incongruity  of  his 
unwieldy  bulk  and  the  nimbleness  of 
his  spirit,  the  Infirmities  of  his  age  and 
his  youthful  lightness  of  heart;  at  the 
monstrosity  of  his  lies  and  wiles,  and 
the  suddenness  of  their  exposure  and 
frustration;  at  the  contrast  between 
his  reputation  and  his  real  character, 
seen  most  absurdly  when,  at  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name,  a  redoubted  rebel 
surrenders  to  hlm—ichy,  I  say,  we 
should  laugh  at  these  and  many  such 
things,  this  is  no  place  to  inquire;  but 
unquestionably  we  do.  Here  we  have 
them  poured  out  in  endless  profusion 
and  with  tliat  appearance  of  careless 
ease  which  is  so  fascinating  in  Shake¬ 
speare;  and  with  the  enjoyment  of 
them  I  believe  many  readers  stop.  But 
while  they  are  quite  essential  to  the 
cliaracter,  there  is  in  it  much  more. 
For  these  things  by  themselves  do  not 
explain  why,  beside  laughing  at  Fal- 
staff,  we  are  made  happy  by  him  and 
laugli  teith  him.  He  is  not,  like  Pa- 
voiles,  a  mere  object  of  mirth. 

The  main  reason  why  he  makes  us  so 
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happy  and  puts  us  so  entii-ely  at  our 
ease  is  that  he  himself  is  happy  and 
entirely  at  his  ease,  “Happy”  is  too 
weak  a  word;  he  is  in  bliss,  and  we 
share  his  glory.  Enjoyment— no  fitful 
pleasure  crossing  a  dull  life,  nor  any 
vacant  convulsive  mirth— but  a  rich 
deep-toned  chuckling  enjoyment  circu¬ 
lates  continually  through  all  his  being. 
If  you  ask  he  enjoys,  no  doubt  the 
answer  is,  in  the  first  place,  eating  and 
drinking,  taking  his  ease  at  his  inn,  and 
the  company  of  other  merry  souls.  Com¬ 
pared  with  these  things,  what  we  con¬ 
sider  the  graver  interests  of  life  are 
nothing  to  him.  But  then,  while  we 
are  under  his  spell,  we  do  not  consider 
these  graver  Interests;  gravity  is  to  us, 
as  to  him,  inferior  to  gravy;  and  w’hat 
he  does  enjoy  he  enjoys  w’ith  such  a 
luscious  and  good-humored  zest  that  we 
sympathize  and  he  makes  us  happy. 
And  if  any  one  objected,  we  should  an¬ 
swer  with  Sir  Toby  Belch,  “Dost  thou 
think,  because  thou  art  virtuous,  there 
shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale?” 

But  this,  again,  is  far  from  all.  Fal- 
staff's  ease  and  enjoyment  are  not  sim¬ 
ply  tliose  of  the  happy  man  of  appetite; 
they  are  those  of  the  humorist,  and  the 
humorist  of  genius.  Instead  of  being 
comic  to  you  and  serious  to  himself, 
he  is  more  ludicrous  to  himself  than  to 
you;  and  he  makes  himself  out  more 
ludicrous  than  he  is.  In  order  that  he 
and  others  may  laugh.  Prince  Hall 
never  made  such  sport  of  FalstaCf’s 
person  as  he  himself  did.  It  Is  l\e  who 
says  that  his  skin  hangs  about  him 
like  an  old  lady's  loose  gown,  and  that 
he  Avalks  before  his  page  like  a  sow 
that  hath  overwhelmed  all  her  litter 
but  one.  And  he  jests  at  himself  when 
he  is  alone  just  as  when  others  are  by. 
It  is  the  same  with  his  apijetites.  The 
direct  enjoyment  they  bring  him  is 
scarcely  so  great  as  the  enjoyment  of 
laughing  at  this  enjoyment;  and  for  all 
his  addiction  to  sack  you  never  see  him 
for  an  instant  with  a  brain  dulled  by 


it,  or  a  temper  turned  solemn,  silly, 
quarrelsome  or  pious.  The  virtue  it 
instils  into  him,  of  filling  his  brain 
with  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable 
shapes— this,  and  his  humorous  attitude 
towards  it,  free  him,  in  a  manner,  from 
slavery  to  it;  and  it  is  this  freedom, 
and  no  secret  longing  for  better  things 
(those  who  attribute  such  a  longing  to 
him  are  far  astray),  that  makes  his  en¬ 
joyment  contagious  and  prevents  our 
sympathy  w’ith  it  from  being  disturbed. 
The  bliss  of  freedom  gained  in  humor 
is  the  essence  of  Falstaff.  His  humor  is 
not  directed  only  or  chiefiy  against  ob¬ 
vious  absurdities;  he  is  the  enemy  of 
everything  that  would  Interfere  with 
his  ease,  and  therefore  of  everj’thing 
serious,  and  especially  of  everj'thing 
respectable  and  moral.  For  these 
things  impose  limits  and  obligations, 
and  make  us  the  subjects  of  old  father 
antic  the  law,  and  the  moral  imiiera- 
tive,  and  our  station  and  its  duties,  and 
conscience,  and  reputation,  and  other 
people’s  opinions,  and  all  sorts  of  nui¬ 
sances.  I  say  he  is  therefore  their  ene¬ 
my;  but  I  do  him  wrong;  to  say  that  he 
is  their  enemy  implies  that  he  regards 
them  as  serious  and  recognizes  their 
power,  but  in  truth  he  refuses  to  recog¬ 
nize  them  at  all.  They  are  to  him 
absurd;  and  to  reduce  a  thing  ad  ab- 
8iirdtnn  is  to  reduce  it  to  nothing  and 
to  walk  about  free  and  rejoicing.  This 
is  what  Falstaff  does  with  all  the 
would-be  serious  things  of  life,  some¬ 
times  only  by  his  words,  sometimes  by 
his  actions  too.  He  will  make  truth 
appear  absurd  by  solemn  statements, 
w’hlch  he  utters  with  perfect  gravity 
and  which  he  expects  nobody  to  believe; 
and  honor,  by  demonstrating  that  it 
cannot  set  a  leg,  and  that  neither  the 
living  nor  the  dead  can  possess  it;  and  • 
law,  by  evading  all  the  attacks  of  its 
highest  representative  and  almost  forc¬ 
ing  him  to  laugh  at  his  own  defeat; 
and  patriotism,  by  filling  his  pockets 
with  the  bribes  offered  by  competent 
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soldiers  who  want  to  escape  service, 
while  he  takes  in  their  stead  the  halt 
and  maimed  and  the  gaol-birds;  and 
duty,  by  showing  how  he  labors  in  his 
vocation— of  thieving;  and  courage, 
alike  by  mocking  at  bis  own  capture  of 
Colvile  and  gravely  claiming  to  have 
killed  Hotspur;  and  war,  by  offering 
the  Prince  his  bottle  of  sack  when  he  is 
asked  for  a  sword;  and  religion,  by 
amusing  himself  with  remorse  at  odd 
times  when  he  has  nothing  else  to  do; 
and  the  fear  of  death,  by  maintaining 
perfectly  untouched,  in  the  face  of  im¬ 
minent  peril  and  even  while  he  feels 
the  fear  of  death,  the  very  same  power 
of  dissolving  it  in  persiflage  that  he 
shows  when  he  sits  at  ease  in  his  inn. 
These  are  the  wonderful  achievements 
wlilch  he  performs,  not  with  the 
discontent  of  a  cynic,  but  with 
tlie  gaiety  of  a  boy.  And.  there¬ 
fore,  we  praise  him,  we  laud  lilm, 
for  he  offends  none  but  the  virtu¬ 
ous  and  denies  that  life  is  real  or  life  is 
earnest,  and  delivers  us  from  the  op¬ 
pression  of  such  nightmares  and  lifts 
us  Into  the  atmosphere  of  perfect  free¬ 
dom. 

No  one  in  the  play  understands  Fal- 
staff  fully,  any  more  than  Hamlet  was 
understood  by  the  persons  around  him. 
They  are  both  men  of  genius.  Mrs. 
Quickly  and  Bardolph  are  his  slaves, 
but  they  know  not  why.  “Well,  fare 
thee  well,”  says  the  hostess  whom  he 
has  pillaged  and  forgiven;  “I  have 
known  thee  these  twenty-nine  years, 
come  peas-cod  time,  but  an  honester 
and  truer-hearted  man— well,  fare  thee 
well.”  Polns  and  the  Prince  delight  in 
him;  they  get  him  into  corners  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  escape  in  ways 
tliey  cannot  imagine;  but  they  often 
take  liim  much  too  seriously.  Poius, 
for  Instance,  rarely  sees,  the  Prince 
does  not  always  see,  what  moralizing 
critics  never  see,  that  when  Falstaft 
speaks  ill  of  a  companion  behind  his 
back,  or  writes  to  the  Prince  that 


of  Fahtaff. 

Poins  spreads  it  abroad  that  the  Prince 
Is  to  marry  his  sister,  he  knows  quite 
well  that  what  he  says  will  be  repeat¬ 
ed,  or  rather,  perhaps,  is  absolutely  in¬ 
different  whether  it  be  repeated  or  not, 
being  certain  that  it  can  only  give  him 
an  opportunity  for  humor.  It  is  the 
same  with  his  lying,  and  almost  the 
same  with  his  cowardice,  the  two  main 
vices  laid  to  his  charge  even  by  sym¬ 
pathetic  critics.  Falstaff  is  neither  a 
liar  nor  a  coward  in  the  usual  sense, 
like  the  typical  cowardly  boaster  of 
comedy.  He  tells  his  lies  either  for  their 
own  humor,  or  on  purpose  to  get  him¬ 
self  into  a  ditflculty.  He  rarely  e.v. 
l)ects  to  be  believed,  perhaps  never. 
He  abandons  a  statement  or  con¬ 
tradicts  it  the  moment  'it  is  made. 
There  is  scarcely  more  intent  in  ids  ly¬ 
ing  than  in  the  humorous  exaggerations 
which  he  pours  out  in  soliloquy  just  as 
much  as  when  others  are  by.  Poins 
and  the  Prince  understand  this  in  part. 
You  see  them  waiting  eagerly  to  con¬ 
vict  him.  not  that  they  may  really  put 
him  to  shame,  but  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
greater  He  that  will  swallow  up  the 
less.  But  their  sense  of  humor  lags 
behind  his.  Even  the  Prince  seems 
to  take  as  half-grave  Falstaff’s  sudden 
transition  from  remorse  to  glee  at  the 
idea  of  taking  a  purse,  and  his  request 
to  his  friend  to  bestride  him  if  he 
should  see  him  down  in  the  battle. 

Again,  the  attack  of  the  Prince  and 
Poins  on  Falstaff  and  the  other  thieves 
on  Gadshill  is  contrived,  we  know,  with 
a  view  to  the  incomprehensible  lies  it 
will  induce  him  to  tell.  But  when, 
more  than  rising  to  the  occasion,  he 
turns  two  men  in  buckram  into  four, 
and  then  seven,  and  then  nine,  and 
then  eleven,  almost  in  a  breatli,  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  partly  misunderstand  his  in¬ 
tention.  and  the  great  majority  of  his 
critics  misunderstand  it  altogether. 
Shakespeare  was  not  writing  a  mere 
farce.  It  is  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  a  man  of  Falstaff's  intelligence 
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would  utter  these  gross,  palpable,  open 
lies  with  the  serious  intention  to  de¬ 
ceive,  or  forget  that,  if  it  was  too  dark 
for  him  to  see  his  own  hand,  he  could 
hardly  see  that  the  three  misbegotten 
knaves  w'ere  wearing  Kendal  green.  No 
doubt,  if  he  7iad  been  believed  he  would 
have  been  hugely  tickled  at  it,  but  he 
no  more  expected  to  be  believed  than 
when  he  claimed  to  have  killed  Hotspur. 
Yet  he  is  supposed  to  be  serious  even 
then.  Such  interpretations  are  really 
destructive  of  Shakespeare’s  whole  con¬ 
ception;  and  of  those  who  adopt  them 
one  might  ask  this  out  of  some  twenty 
similar  questions:— When  FalstalT,  in 
the  men  in  buckram  scene,  begins  by 
calling  twice  at  short  Intervals  for 
sack,  and  then  a  little  later  calls  for 
more  and  says,  “I  am  a  rogue  if  I 
drunk  to-day,”  and  the  Prince  answers, 
“O  villain,  thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped 
since  thou  drunk’st  last,”  do  they  think 
that  ihat  lie  was  meant  to  deceive?  And 
if  not,  w’hy  do  they  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  others  were?  I  suppose  they 
consider  that  Falstaff  was  in  earnest 
when,  wanting  to  get  twenty-two  yards 
of  satin  on  trust  from  Master  Domble- 
don,  the  silk-mercer,  he  offered  Bar- 
dolph  as  security;  or  when  he  said  to 
the  Chief  Justice  about  Mrs.  Quickly, 
M’lio  accused  him  of  breaking  his  prom¬ 
ise  to  marry  her,  “My  lord,  this  is  a 
poor  mad  soul,  and  she  says  up  and 
down  the  town  that  her  eldest  son  is 
like  you”;  or  when  he  explained  his 
enormous  bulk  by  saying,  “A  plague  of 
sighing  and  gi'ief!  It  blows  a  man  up 
like  a  bladder”;  or  when  he  accounted 
for  his  voice  being  cracked  by  saying 
that  he  had  “lost  it  with  singing  of  an¬ 
thems”;  or  even  when  he  sold  his  soul 
on  Good-Frlday  to  the  devil  for  a  cup 
of  Madeira  and  a  cold  capon’s  leg.  Fal- 
staff's  lies  about  Hotspur  and  the  men 
in  buckram  do  not  essentially  differ 
from  these  statements.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  serious  in  any  of  them  except  the 
refusal  to  take  anything  seriously. 


This  is  also  the  explanation  of  Fal- 
staff’s  cowardice,  a  subject  on  which 
I  can  say  little  that  was  not  said  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  in  Mau¬ 
rice  Morgann’s  essay;  but  as  that  es¬ 
say  is  so  little  known  a  few  words  may 
be  in  place.  That  Falstaff  sometimes 
behaves  in  what  we  should  generally 
call  a  cow’ardly  way  is  certain,  but  that 
does  not  show  that  he  was  a  coward; 
and  if  we  mean  by  a  coward  a  person 
w’ho  feels  painful  fear  in  the  presence 
of  danger,  and  yields  to  that  fear  in 
spite  of  his  better  feelings  and  convic¬ 
tions,  then  I  confidently  say  that  Fal- 
stafif  was  no  coward.  The  stock  bully 
and  boaster  is  one,  but  not  Falstaff.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  in  the  first  place,  that 
though  he  had  unfortunately  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  stabbing  and  caring  not  what 
mischief  he  did  if  his  weapon  were  out, 
he  had  not  a  reputation  for  cowardice. 
Shallow  remembered  him  five-and- 
fifty  years  ago  breaking  Scogan’s  head 
at  the  court-gate  when  he  was  a  crack 
not  thus  high;  and  Shallow  knew  him 
later  a  good  back-swordsman.  Then 
we  lose  sight  of  him  till  about  twenty 
years  after,  when  his  association  with 
Bardolph  began;  and  that  association 
implies  that  by  the  time  he  was  thirty- 
five  or  forty  he  had  sunk  into  the  mode 
of  life  we  witness  in  the  plays.  Yet, 
even  as  we  see  him  there,  he  remains 
a  person  of  consideration  in  the  army. 
Twelve  captains  hurrj’  about  London 
searching  for  him.  He  Is  present  at 
the  Council  of  War  in  the  King’s  tent 
at  Shrewsburj’,  where  the  only  other 
persons  are  the  King,  the  two  princes, 
a  nobleman  and  Sir  Walter  Blunt.  The 
messenger  who  brings  the  false  report 
of  the  battle  to  Northumberland  men¬ 
tions,  as  one  of  the  important  incidents, 
the  death  of  Sir  John  Falstaff.  Cob 
vile,  expressly  described  as  a  famous 
rebel,  surrenders  to  him  as  soon  as  be 
hears  bis  name.  And  if  bis  own  wish 
that  his  name  were  not  so  terrible  to 
the  enemy,  and  bis  own  boast  of  his 
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European  reputation,  are  not  evidence 
of  the  first  rank,  they  must  not  be  en¬ 
tirely  ignored  in  presence  of  these  other 
facts.  What  do  these  facts  mean?  Does 
Shakespeare  put  them  all  in  with  no 
purpose  at  all,  or  in  defiance  of  his  own 
intentions?  It  is  not  credible. 

And  when,  in  the  second  place,  we 
look  at  Falstaff’s  actions,  what  do  we 
find?  He  boldly  confronted  Colvile, 
he  was  quite  willing  to  fight  with 
him,  however  pleased  that  Colvile, 
like  a  kind  fellow,  gave  himself  aiway. 
When  he  saw  Henry  and  Hotspur  fight¬ 
ing,  instead  of  making  off  in  a  panic, 
he  stayed  to  take  his  chance  if  Hotspur 
should  be  the  victor.  He  lei  his  150 
ragamuffins  where  they  were  peppered, 
he  did  not  send  them.  To  draw  upon 
Pistol  and  force  him  downstairs  and 
wound  him  in  the  shoulder  was  no 
great  feat,  perhaps,  but  the  stock  cow¬ 
ard  would  have  shrunk  from  it.  When 
the  Sheriff  came  to  the  inn  to  arrest 
him  for  an  offence  whose  penalty  was 
death,  and  Falstaff  was  hidden  behind 
the  arras,  he  did  not  stand  there  quak¬ 
ing  for  fear,  he  immediately  fell  asleep 
and  snored.  When  he  stood  in  the 
battle  meditating  on  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  the  weight  of  his  paunch  should 
be  increased  by  that  of  a  bullet,  he  can¬ 
not  have  been  in  a  tremor  of  craven 
fear.  He  never  shows  such  fear;  and 
surely  the  man  who,  in  danger  of  his 
life,  soliloquizes  thus:  “I  like  not  such 
grinning  honor  as  Sir  Walter  hath.  Give 
me  life:  which  if  I  can  save,  so;  if  not, 
honor  comes  unlooked-for  and  there’s 
an  end,”  is  not  what  we  commonly  call 
a  coward. 

^  “Well,”  it  will  be  answered,  “but  he 
ran  away  on  Gadshill;  and  when  Doug¬ 
las  attacked  him  he  fell  down  and 
shammed  dead.”  Yes,  I  am  thankful 
to  say,  he  did.  For  of  course  he  did 
not  want  to  be  dead.  He  wanted  to 
live  and  be  merry.  And  as  he  had  re¬ 
duced  the  idea  of  honor  ad  absurdutn, 
had  scarcely  any  self-respect,  and  only 


a  respect  for  reputation  as  a  means  to 
life,  naturally  he  avoided  death  when 
he  could  do  so  without  a  ruinous  loss 
of  reputation,  and  (observe)  with  the 
satisfaction  of  playing  a  colossal  prac¬ 
tical  joke.  For  that  after  all  was  his 
first  object.  If  his  one  thought  had 
been  to  avoid  death  he  would  not  have 
faced  Douglas  at  all,  but  would  have 
run  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him;  and  unless  Douglas  had  been  one 
of  those  exceptional  Scotchmen  who 
have  no  sense  of  humor  he  would 
never  have  thought  of  pursuing  so  ri¬ 
diculous  an  object  as  Falstaff  running. 
So  that  he  is  accurately  described  by 
Poins,  who  says  to  the  Prince  about 
Bardolph,  Peto  and  Falstaff:  “For  two 
of  them,  I  know  them  to  be  as  true- 
bred  cowards  as  ever  turned  back;  and 
for  the  third,  if  he  fight  longer  than  he 
sees  reason.  I’ll  foi-swear  arms.”  It  is 
exactly  thus  that,  according  to  the 
original  stage  direction,  Falstaff  be¬ 
haves  when  Henry  and  Poins  attack 
him  and  the  others.  The  rest  run 
away  at  once;  Falstaff  here,  as  after¬ 
wards  with  Douglas,  fights  for  a  blow  or 
two,  but  finding  himself  deserted  and 
outmatched,  runs  away  also.  Of 
course.  He  saw  no  reason  to  stay.  Any 
man  who  had  risen  superior  to  all  seri¬ 
ous  motives  would  have  run  away.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  would  run 
from  fear,  or  be,  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
a  coward. 

I  have  tried,  as  well  as  I  could  in  so 
short  a  space,  to  make  clear  the  view* 
that  the  main  source  of  our  sympa¬ 
thetic  delight  in  Falstaff  is  this  humor¬ 
ous  superiority  to  everything  serious, 
and  the  freedom  of  soul  enjoyed  in  it. 
But.  of  cour.se,  this  is  not  the  whole  of 
his  character.  Shakespeare  knew  well 
enough  that  perfect  freedom  is  not  to 
be  gained  in  this  manner;  we  are  our¬ 
selves  aware  of  it  even  while  we  are 

1  I  am  Indebted  here  to  Rotscher,  “  Shake¬ 
speare  In  seinen  hochsten  Charactergebllden” 
(1864) . 
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syiupathizing  witli  Falstafif;  and  as  soon 
as  we  regard  him  seriously  it  becomes 
obvious.  His  freedom  is  limited  in  two 
main  ways.  For  one  thing  he  cannot 
rid  himself  entirely  of  respect  for  all 
that  he  professes  to  ridicule.  He  shows 
a  certain  pride  in  his  rank:  unlike  the 
Prince,  he  is  haughty  to  the  drawers, 
who  cail  him  a  proud  Jack.  He  is  not 
reaily  quite  indifferent  to  reputation. 
Wiien  the  Chief  Justice  bids  him  pay 
his  debt  to  Mrs.  Quickiy,  for  his  repu¬ 
tation’s  sake,  I  think  he  feels  a  twinge, 
though  to  be  sure  he  proceeds  to  pay 
her  by  borrowing  from  her.  He  is  aiso 
stung  by  any  thoroughiy  serious  impu¬ 
tation  on  his  courage,  and  winces  at 
the  recoiiection  of  his  running  away 
on  Gadshiii;  he  knows  that  his  beha¬ 
vior  there  certainly  looked  cowardly, 
and  perhaps  he  I'emembers  that  he 
would  not  have  behaved  so  once.  It 
is,  further,  very  slguiticaut  that,  for  all 
his  dissolute  talk,  he  has  never  yet  al¬ 
lowed  the  Prince  and  Poins  to  see  him 
as  they  saw  him  afterwards  with  Doll 
Tearsheet;  not,  of  course,  that  lie  has 
any  moral  shame  in  the  matter,  but  he 
knows  that  in  such  a  situation  he,  in 
his  old  age,  must  appear  contemptible 
—not  a  humorist  but  a  mere  object  of 
mirth.  And,  finally,  he  has  affec¬ 
tion  in  him— affection,  I  think,  for 
Poins  and  Bardolph;  certainly  for  the 
Prince— and  that  is  a  thing  which  he 
cannot  jest  out  of  existence.  Hence,  as 
the  effect  of  his  rejection  shows,  he  is 
not  really  invulnerable.  And  then  in 
the  second  place,  since  he  is  in  the 
fiesh,  his  godlike  freedom  has  conse¬ 
quences  and  conditions;  consequences, 
for  there  is  something  painfully  wrong 
with  his  great  toe;  conditions,  for  he 
cannot  eat  and  drink  for  ever  without 
money,  and  he  can  find  no  remedy  for 
this  consumption  of  the  purse.  As  the 
Chief  Justice  tells  him,  his  means  are 
very  slender  and  his  waste  great;  and 
his  answer,  “I  would  it  were  otherwise; 
I  would  my  means  were  greater  and 


my  waist  slenderer,”  though  worth 
much  money,  brings  none  in.  And  so 
he  is  driven  to  evil  deeds;  not  only  to 
cheating  his  tailor  like  a  gentleman, 
but  to  fleecing  Justice  Shallow,  and  to 
highway  robbeiy,  and  to  cruel  depreda¬ 
tions  on  the  poor  woman  whose  affec¬ 
tions  he  has  secured.  All  this  is  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with  the  other  side  of 
his  character,  but  bj*  itself  it  makes  an 
ugly  picture. 

Yes,  it  makes  an  ugly  picture  when 
you  look  at  it  seriously.  But  then, 
surely,  so  long  as  the  humorous  atmos¬ 
phere  is  preserved  and  the  humorous 
attitude  maintained,  you  do  not  look 
at  it  so.  You  no  more  regard  Falstaff’s 
misdeeds  morally  than  you  do  the  much 
more  atrocious  misdeeds  of  Punch  or 
Reynard  the  Fox.  You  do  not  exactly 
Ignore  them,  but  you  attend  only  to 
their  comic  aspect.  This  is  the  very 
spirit  of  comedy,  and  certainly  of 
Shakespeare’s  comic  world,  which  is 
one  of  make-believe,  not  merely  as  his 
tragic  world  is,  but  in  a  further  sense— 
a  world  in  which  gross  improbabilities 
are  accepted  with  a  smile,  and  many 
things  are  welcomed  as  merely  laugh¬ 
able  which,  regarded  gravely,  would 
excite  anger  and  disgust.  The  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  serious  spirit  breaks  up 
sucli  a  world,  and  would  destroy  our 
pleasure  in  Falstaflf’s  company.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  through  the  greater  part  of 
these  dramas  Shakespeare  carefully 
confines  this  spirit  to  the  scenes  of  war 
and  policy,  and  dismisses  it  entirely  in 
the  humorous  parts.  Hence,  if  Henry 
IT.  had  been  a  comedy  like  Twelfth 
Night,  I  am  sure  that  he  would  no  more 
have  ended  it  with  the  painful  disgrace 
of  Fal‘'taff  than  he  ended  Twelfth  Night 
by  disgracing  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

But  Henry  IT.  was  to  be  in  the  maip 
a  historical  play,  and  its  chief  hero 
Prince  Henry.  In  the  course  of  It  his 
greater  and  finer  qualities  were  to  be 
gradually  revealed,  and  it  was  to  end 
with  beautiful  scenes  of  reconciliation 
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and  affection  between  his  father  and  he  meet)  as  the  w’orn-out  lecher,  not 
him,  and  the  final  emergence  of  the  laughing  at  his  servitude  to  the  fiesh 
wild  Prince  as  a  just,  wise,  stern,  and  but  sunk  in  it.  Finally,  immediately 
glorious  King.  Hence,  no  doubt,  it  before  the  rejection,  the  w'orld  where 
seemed  to  Shakespeare  that  Falstaff  at  he  is  king  is  exposed  in  all  its  sordid 
last  must  be  disgraced,  and  must  there-  criminality  when  we  find  Mrs.  Quickly 
fore  appear  no  longer  as  the  invincible  and  Doll  arrested  for  being  concerned 
humorist,  but  as  an  object  of  ridicule  in  the  death  of  one  man,  if  not  more, 
and  even  of  avei*sion.  And  probably  beaten  to  death  by  their  bullies;  and  the 
also  his  poet’s  insight  showed  him  dangerousness  of  Falstaff  is  empha- 
that  Henry,  as  he  conceived  him,  sized  in  his  last  words  as  he  hurries 
would  behave  harshly  to  Falstaff  in  or-  from  Shallow’s  house  to  London,  w'ords 
der  to  impress  the  world,  especially  at  first  touched  with  humor  but  at  bot- 
wheu  his  mind  had  been  wrought  to  a  tom  only  too  seriously  meant:  “Let  us 
high  pitch  by  the  scene  with  his  dying  take  any  man’s  horses;  the  laws  of 
father  and  the  impression  of  his  own  Lngland  are  at  my  commandment, 
solemn  consecration  to  gi’eat  duties.  H.-ippy  are  they  which  have  been  my 
This  conception  was  a  natural  and  a  friends,  and  woe  unto  my  Lord  Chief 
fine  one;  and  if  the  execution  w'as  not  .Justice.’’  His  dismissal  to  the  Fleet 
an  entire  success,  it  is  yet  full  of  in-  by  the  Chief  Justice  is  the  dramatic 
terest.  Shakespeare’s  purpose  being  vengeance  for  that  threat, 
to  work  a  gradual  change  in  our  feel-  Yet  all  these  excellent  devices  fall, 
ings  towards  Falstaff,  and  to  tinge  the  They  cause  us  momeutaiy  embarrass- 
humorous  atmosphere  more  and  more  ment  at  times  when  repellent  traits  in 
deeply  with  seriousness,  you  see  him  Falstaff's  character  ere  disclosed;  but 
carrying  out  this  purpose  in  the  Second  they  fail  to  change  our  attitude  of  hu- 
Part  of  Henry  1\.  Here  he  separates  mor  into  one  of  seriousness,  and  our 
the  Prince  from  Falstaff  as  much  as  sympathy  into  repulsion.  And  they 
he  can,  thus  withdrawing  him  from  were  bound  to  fail,  because  Shake- 
Falstaff's  infiuence,  and  w’eakening  In  speare  shrank  from  adding  to  them  the 
our  minds  the  connection  betw’een  the  one  device  which  would  have  ensured 
two.  In  the  First  Part  w’e  constantly  success.  If,  as  the  Second  Part  of 
see  them  together;  in  the  Second  (it  is  Henry  IV.  advanced,  he  had  clouded 
a  remarkable  fact)  only  once  before  the  over  Falstaff’s  humor  so  heavily  that 
rejection.  Further,  in  the  scenes  where  the  man  of  genius  turned  into  the  Fab 
Henry  appears  apart  from  Falstaff,  we  staff  of  the  Merry  jrires,  w’e  should 
watch  him  growing  more  and  more  have  witnessed  his  rejection  without  a 
grave,  and  awakening  more  and  more  pang.  This  Shakespeare  was  too  much 
poetic  interest;  while  Falstaff,  though  of  an  artist  to  do — though  even  in  this 
his  humor  scarcely  fiags  to  the  end,  ex-  w’ay  he  did  something;  and  without 
hibits  more  and  more  of  his  seamy  side,  this  device  he  could  not  succeed.  As 
This  is  nowhere  turned  to  the  full  light  I  said,  in  the  creation  of  Falstaff  he 
in  Part  I.;  but  in  Part  II.  we  see  him  overreached  himself.  He  was  caught 
as  the  heartless  destroyer  of  Mrs.  up  on  the  wind  of  his  own  genius,  and 
Quickly,  as  a  ruflian  seriously  defying  carried  so  far  that  he  could  not  de- 
the  Chief  Justice  because  his  position  scend  to  earth  at  the  intended  spot.  It 
as  an  oflicer  on  service  gives  him  power  is  not  a  misfortune  that  happens  to 
to  do  wrong,  as  the  pike  preparing  to  many  authors,  nor  is  it  one  we  can 
snap  up  the  poor  old  dace  Shallow,  and  regret,  for  it  costs  us  but  a  trifiing  in- 
(thls  is  the  one  scene  where  Henry  and  convenience  in  one  scene,  while  we  owe 
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to  it  perhaps  the  greatest  comic  charac¬ 
ter  in  literature.  For  it  is  in  this  char¬ 
acter,  and  not  in  the  judgment  he 
brings  upon  Falstaff’s  head,  that  Shake¬ 
speare  asserts  his  supremacy.  To 
show  that  Faistaff’s  freedom  of  soul 
was  in  part  illusory,  and  that  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  life  refused  to  be  conjured  away 
by  his  humor— this  was  what  we  might 
expect  from  Shakespeare’s  unfailing 
sanity,  but  it  was  surely  no  remarkable 

The  Fortnightly  ReTlew. 


achievement  beyond  the  power  of  lesser 
men.  The  achievement  was  Falstall 
himself  and  the  conception  of  that 
freedom  of  soul,  a  freedom  illu¬ 
sory  only  in  part,  and  attainable 
only  by  a  mind  which  had  received 
from  Shakespeare’s  own  that  inexplica¬ 
ble  touch  of  infinity  which  he  bestowed 
on  Hamlet  and  Macbeth  and  Cleopatra, 
but  denied  to  Henry  the  Fifth. 

A.  C.  Bradley. 


A  VIEW  OF  IBSEN. 


.A  man  writes  because  he  cannot 
help  it,  and  so,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
he  is  a  genius;  or  he  writes  by  delib¬ 
erate  choice,  now  well,  now  less  well, 
because  he  likes  to  do  what  he  can 
do  with  ease;  he  depicts  anything, 
from  a  fiower-garden  to  the  heart  of  a 
young  girl,  and  so  is  a  man  of  talent, 
an  artist;  or  he  writes  because  his  soul 
burns  at  injustice;  and  so  he  is  a  re¬ 
former,  a  teacher.  Very  rarely— only 
about  five  times  in  the  world’s  history 
—has  one  man  possessed  all  those  qual¬ 
ities;  Homer,  Sophocles,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Goethe  remain  our  uni¬ 
versal  searchers  of  human  life.  Wq 
have  long  since  given  up  the  attempt 
to  analyze  them;  we  have  long  since 
perceived  that  Truth  is  the  only  word 
comprehensive  enough  to  describe 
them,  and  that  unless  a  man  writes 
Truth  he  has  not  found  the  soil  in 
which  mental  power  can  root  Itself 
and  obtain  enduring  sustenance.  Hon¬ 
estly  to  try  to  find  out,  therefore,  how 
nearly  a  writer  approaches  that  high 
standard  is  the  greatest  honor  that 
can  be  shown  him. 

Acquaintance  with  his  dramas  and 
poems  is  what  Ibsen,  after  forty-five 
years  of  authorship,  asks,  and  a  Judg¬ 
ment  resting  upon  that  rational  basis. 
Whatever,  therefore,  Henrik  Ibsen’s 
devotees  assert  of  him  in  foolishness 


should  not  be  allowed  to  obtrude  it¬ 
self  in  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  life-work,  which  ap¬ 
proaches  its  close;  for  the  devotee  is 
not  necessarily  an  appreciator;  he  is 
rather  the  blind  man  boasting  of  bis 
blindness;  his  day,  with  his  maudlin 
maunderings  as  regards  Ibsen,  may  be 
counted  as  past. 

“Cultivate,”  said  Lessing,  the  father 
of  modern  German  literature,  to  his 
brother  Karl  who  was  writing  for  the 
stage,  “cultivate  your  own  character. 
Without  that,  I  cannot  conceive  a  good 
dramatic  author.”  The  advice  sounds 
odd  to  the  ears  of  the  Enthusiast  in 
Realism:  not  so  to  the  Realist  himself. 
Sudermann  knows  that  what  he  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  Frau  Sorge,  he  attained 
in  Johannes.  Hauptmann  knows  that 
what  he  sought  to  capture  in  JJannerle's 
Dream,  he  grasped  in  Die  Versunkene 
Glocke.  Both  know  that  the  plays 
which  Intervened  were  steps  in  the  up¬ 
ward  path,  unconscious  cultivation  of 
their  own  characters. 

What  has  been  the  course  of  Henrik 
Ibsen’s  career,  the  cultivation  of  his 
character,  in  Lessing’s  sense?  His 
youth  was  a  troublous,  unsatisfied, 
hemmed-ln  and  rashly  conceited  peri¬ 
od.  He  overrated  his  powers  as  a 
poet  of  patriotism,  he  exaggerated  the 
national  difficulties  which  he  meant  to 
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satirize.  He  purposely  made  himself 
obnoxious  that  the  State  authorities 
might  persecute  him;  he  determinedly 
acquired  martyrdom;  then,  in  the  blaze 
of  notoriety,  was  expelled  his  laud,  to 
return  to  it  no  more  as  a  dweller  with¬ 
in  its  political  confines  until  the  first 
decade  of  old  age  had  set  in.  What 
his  first  thirty  years  did  for  Ibsen,  the 
dramatist  whom  we  know,  Ibsen,  him¬ 
self,  alone  can  tell  us.  And  he  has 
told  us  in  the  verses,  the  Invective 
against  his  enemies,  the  egotistical 
cries  to  have  his  own  way,  which  he 
poured  out  when  with  his  friends,  and 
sheets  of  which  he  indited  when  al)sent 
from  them.  They  supply  material  for 
a  biography  singularly  complete.  It 
Is,  however,  chiefiy  with  their  results 
as  exhibited  in  his  later  years,  passed 
for  the  most  part  in  Germany,  that  the 
student  of  the  literature  of  our  time 
has  to  do.  To  him  the  plays  published 
between  1855  and  1900  represent  the 
Works  of  Ibsen. 

What  position  then  is  to  be  assigned 
to  Henrik  Ibsen?  It  is  not  a  prema¬ 
ture  question;  for,  as  has  been  said. 
It  has  been  in  preparation  for  nearly 
half  a  century;  and  It  is  a  respectful 
question.  As  far  as  chronological  or¬ 
der  signifies  the  dramas  begin  with 
Tht  Festival  at  Solhatig  and  end  with 
When  TTe  Dead  Atcaken.  One  tragedy 
precedes  and  three  come  between  The 
Festival  at  Solhaug  and  Love’s  Comedy; 
but  whether  the  student  pauses  over 
Catilina,  Fru  Inger  of  Ostraad,  The 
Warriors  of  HelgeJand,  and  The  Pre¬ 
tenders  or  not  matters  very  little  to  his 
knowledge  of  Ibsen,  as  the  author 
himself  would  probably  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge.  Love’s  Comedy,  too,  in 
its  essentials,  has  been  far  better  done 
by  French  writers  before  1870  and 
•English  farce-comedjy-makers  from 
time  immemorial.  The  real  succes¬ 
sion  of  Ibsen’s  Works  Is,  therefore,  to 
be  notdd  as  has  been  described.  Be¬ 
tween  the  Festival  at  Solhaug  and 


When  ire  Dead  Awaken  yawns  a  period 
of  continuous  mental  labor,  the  long¬ 
est  with  three  exceptions  of  modem 
times.  Interspersed  along  the  line  are 
the  following  plays:  Brand,  Peer  Gynt, 
Emperor  and  Oalilcan,  The  Youth’s  Un¬ 
ion,  Jtosmersholm,  The  Lady  of  the  Sea, 
The  Pillars  of  Society,  The  Wild  Duck, 
Little  Eyolf,  The  Doll’s  Bouse,  Ghosts, 
Hedda  Gabler,  Master  Builder;  most,  if 
not  all,  of  these  the  general  public  as¬ 
sumes  to  have  been  first  written  in 
Norwegian  and  then  given,  wholesale, 
to  the  translator.  I  am,  however,  re¬ 
liably  informed  that  for  many  years, 
perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty,  it  has 
been  Ibsen’s  custom  to  write  simulta¬ 
neously  in  German  and  Norwegian,  for 
the  former  tongue  belongs  to  him  by 
inheritance  on  his  mother's  side.  In 
German,  therefore,  rather  than  in 
English,  the  student  obtains  tlie  best 
reflex  of  the  people  portrayed,  the 
homely  details  Insisted  upon,  the  mea¬ 
gre  social  conditions,  the  unabashed 
leaps  from  rectitude  to  obloquy,  the 
indelicate  contrasts  of  moral  habits 
with  pathological  curiosity— more  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  northern  countries 
than  in  those  of  central  or  southern 
Europe— the  indifference  to  gradations 
in  character,  the  gnome-like  grin  of 
derision  at  the  extent  of  the  reader’s 
gullibility,  the  pathetic  indications  of 
the  author’s  own  despair  face  to  face 
with  the  mysteries  of  life  and  the 
grave,  and  the  ti’aces— alas!— of  his 
participation  in  the  corruption  which 
his  puppets  display! 

The  Festival  at  Solhaug  is  a  story  of 
the  14th  century,  told,  for  the 
most  part.  In  blank  verse,  but  with  in¬ 
terludes  in  rhyme.  Tt\-o  peasant  sis¬ 
ters.  Margit  and  Slgne,  whose  blond 
hair,  full,  womanly  figures  and  fresh 
color  stand  before  us  as  they  sing 
and  lament,  are  the  centre  of  the 
group.  Their  daily  round  of  existence 
is  a  limited  routine,  and  remarkably 
devoid  of  the  romantic  elements  which 
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we  associate  with  the  land  of  Thor. 
The  husband  Bengt  and  the  lover  Gud- 
mund  are  prosaic  eaters  and  drinkers 
who  say  little  and  do  little  to  Inspire 
the  affectionate  clinging  exhibited  by 
Margit  and  Slgne;  Knut  even,  in  his 
Jealousy,  Is  calculating  rather  than 
passionate;  the  friends  w'ho  come  to 
the  feast  seem  a  throng  by  enumera¬ 
tion,  not  by  motion.  The  work  is  young, 
very  young,  in  style,  yet  lacks  the 
freshness  and  dash,  the  fragrance  and 
unconsciousness  of  youth.  So  conspic¬ 
uous  is  the  absence  that  one  turns  back 
to  the  dates  and  finds  that,  Ibsen  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  in  1828  and  the  play 
written  In  1855,  he  was  twenty-seven 
years  old  when  It  left  his  hands;  a 
young  man,  indeed,  but  one  who  had 
sounded  the  gamut  of  disappointment, 
anger  and  hatred  early,  an  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  spontaneity  suffers. 

Brand,  by  some  reviewers  called  Ib¬ 
sen’s  best  work,  but  which  in  reality 
is  only  a  fair  foreshadowing  of  his 
qualities  and  his  weaknesses,  was  the 
play  by  which  he  became  known 
beyond  Scandinavia.  It  occupies  in 
his  progress  before  the  public  about 
tlie  position  of  Wagner’s  Rienzi  in  re¬ 
lation  to  his  later  operas.  The  grim 
grappling  with  realities  has  begun, 
but  the  manner  of  meeting  them  is  an 
imitation;  the  Witches’  Kitchen,  Auer¬ 
bach’s  Keller,  the  conversation  of  the 
student  with  Mephistopheles,  from 
which  the  Germanized  Norwegian  has 
evidently  risen  impressed,  are  as  plain¬ 
ly  reflected  in  the  scenes  in  the  life  of 
the  Lutheran  Pastor  as  was  Ibsen’s 
own  face  in  his  mirror  the  day  he 
penned  them.  But  the  imitation  is  so 
unconscious,  it  so  nearly  approaches 
inspiration,  that  it  would  be  a  pedantic 
analysis  which  insisted  upon  It  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  individuality  to  be 
found  in  the  literal.  Introspective  man, 
truth-loving,  strong,  with  a  tinge  of 
poetry  over  his  severities,  who  gives 
the  name  to  the  drama. 


o/"  Ibsen . 

His  soliloquies,  his  dialogues  with  a 
companion  of  his  school-days,  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  a  provincial  official,  his  ideas 
of  the  obedience  due  to  his  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  superior,  the  half-superstitious  ef¬ 
fect  upon  his  narrow,  crude  experience 
of  the  mysticisms  uttered  by  Gerd,  the 
lunatic  girl,  his  temptations  to  fatal¬ 
ism  and  the  bitter  sorrow  in  the  death 
of  his  only  child  cannot  be  passed  by 
wdth  a  regulation  glance.  Two  scenes 
are  unforgettable:  that  in  which 
Brand,  the  preacher,  rebukes  his  wife 
for  her  attempt  to  cheat  her  sore  heart 
by  leaving  the  curtains  undrawn  on 
Christmas  Eve,  that  their  little  boy  ly¬ 
ing  under  the  snow  in  the  forlorn 
churchyard  may  not  be  shut  out  of 
the  Children’s  Night,  while  the  father’s 
heart  is  breaking;  and  that  in  wliich 
the  weird  Gerd  reappears  amongst  the 
crashing  ice-blocks  which  sweep  away 
their  mountain  home,  calling  out,  “He 
is  Deus  caritatls!  He  is  Deus  carita- 
tls!’’  To  the  sweetness  of  the  first 
every  being  who  has  loved  and  sor¬ 
rowed  responds;  in  the  determined 
hope  of  the  second,  the  last  brave  ef¬ 
fort  to  trust  his  God,  many  a  Christian 
hears  the  echo  of  his  anguish.  But  a 
beautiful  moment  and  an  effective  mo¬ 
ment  do  not  make  a  great  play;  nor 
does  the  choice  of  a  fine  theme  mean 
capacity  to  enthrall.  To  charm  the 
listener  into  losing  himself'  in  the  cliar- 
acters  presented  so  as  to  become  their 
very  selves,  that  is  the  power  which 
unlocks  all  reserve  and  claims  the 
world  as  its  own.  Brand  does  not  ac¬ 
complish  this.  At  several  points  detail 
entirely  covers  up  the  story;  more  than 
once  an  Impression,  crops  up  that  the 
author  is  writing  because  it  is  easy,  not 
because  he  has  something  to  say,  that 
he  has  not  arrived  at  his  religious  and 
philosophic  conclusions  through  deep, 
personal  experience,  but  by  quickness 
to  seize  upon  telling  situations. 

In  Peer  Oynt  the  suspicion  that  facil¬ 
ity  with  Ibsen  exceeds  conviction  be- 
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comes  an  assurance.  Unvlrlle,  murky 
reasoning  and  lingering  over  monstros¬ 
ity  reveal  the  rudderless  thinker,  a 
man  to  whom  love  and  passion  are 
synonyms,  to  whom  the  nobility  of 
comradeship  in  affection  has  never 
been  revealed,  to  whom  abandonment 
is  unselfishness  and  lack  of  discrimina- 
ton  divine. 

The  play  was  written  in  18(>7,  when 
its  author  was  approaching  his  forti¬ 
eth  year,  wlien  he  had  acquired  a  lar¬ 
ger  acquaintance  with  the  world’s  lit¬ 
erature,  and  his  private  circumstances 
had  iH'gun  to  take  on  a  less  galling 
aspect.  But  he  was  a  Norwegian  still, 
incapable  of  degrees  of  feeling,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  refinement  of  cul¬ 
tivated  intellectual  associations,  un¬ 
able  to  work  his  way  through  a  se¬ 
quence.  since  all  that  he  undertook 
was  already  climax.  Vice  with  him 
became  ferocity;  mysticism,  mental 
estrangement;  poverty,  hideous  dis¬ 
ease;  men  who  were  not  beasts  were 
fools;  women  who  did  not  languish  for 
love  of  tlie  beasts  made  up  a  negative, 
material  frame-work  for  those  who 
did.  k  Professor  of  Ethics  is  the  di¬ 
rector  of  a  mad-house,  a  scholar  of 
original  methoils,  a  monomaniac. 

The  North,  we  know,  is  the  land  of 
extremes.  Russia  has  taught  us  that 
all  or  nothing  is  the  ideal  of  her  re¬ 
formers.  and  the  Scandinavian  lives 
but  a  short  distance  further  removed 
from  the  Pole.  But  whether  owing  to 
bis  limited  boundaries  as  contrasted 
w’lth  the  vast  tracts  of  the  trans-.\si- 
atle  Empire,  or  owing  to  the  hypocrisy 
Induced  by  his  religious  system,  the 
modern  Norwegian  has  strength  with¬ 
out  grandeur.  He  says  he  too  loves 
freedom,  but  he  does  not  awaken 
sympathy  in  his  practice  of  it.  In  a 
■word,  he  lacks  the  fascination  of 
abandon  of  his  Tartar-SIavonlc  neigh¬ 
bor.  It  is  this  lack  which  we  feel 
keenly  In  Ibsen,  as  displayed  in  Perr 
Oynt.  The  play  is  a  long,  detached 


collection  of  involved  intellectual 
whims,  an  anarchy  of  the  emotions, 
closing  d  niente. 

Compare  for  a  moment  the  store¬ 
house  contained  in  the  books  which 
have  forced  their  way  over  the  Rus¬ 
sian  frontier.  How  scene  after  scene 
of  Nicolai  Tchermlshevski,  LomonosOf, 
Gogol,  Pushkin,  LermontOf,  Ivan  Tur- 
gOnleff,  Tolstoi,  Dostoivetsky  leaps  to 
tlie  memory  and  shakes  the  heart! 
llow  line  after  line,  satire  after  satire, 
ver.se  after  verse  of  scathing,  blazing 
prophecy  of  misery  burns  the  cheek 
and  overturns  the  order  of  one’s  West¬ 
ern  peace  in  a  passion  of  response  to 
the  cry  of  our  brothers  of  Eastern 
Europe!  The  gloom  and  buoyancy, 
the  reverence  and  fatalism,  tlie  ego¬ 
tism  and  the  absolute  self-sacrlflce,  the 
superb  romance  and  the  squalid  ma¬ 
terialism,  the  adoration  of  Justice  and 
the  daily  tyranny,  the  flashes  of 
Titanic  power  and  the  n.ilve  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  proud  frankness  and 
the  silent  pathos— how  they  look 
out  at  us  from  melancholy  eyes, 
broad  cheek-bones,  and  wide,  low 
brows ! 

Emperor  and  Galilean,  the  longest, 
the  least  known,  and  the  loftiest  in 
aim  of  Ibsen’s  plays,  though  published 
in  1871.  bears  traces  of  the  mental 
phase  which  produced  Brand  and  Perr 
Gjfnt.  The  incidents  adhere  in  the 
main  to  the  history  of  Constantine  and 
his  wavering  nephew.  A  few  fanciful 
personages  and  events  are  Introduced, 
for  the  most  part  rather  clumsily, 
.\8.  for  Instance,  when  a  Persian,  look¬ 
ing  over  a  plain  rapidly  Ailing  with 
soldiers,  elaborates  a  theory  of  exist¬ 
ence  with  would-be  humor;  when  prep¬ 
aration  for  battle  is  made  with  so 
many  travelling  preliminaries  that 
when  the  flght  really  does  begin  It  is 
a  matter  of  indifference  who  wins;  or 
when  Maxlmos,  the  Greek,  drags 
through  pages  of  talk  about  signs  and 
appearances  to  drop  down,  in  more 
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pages,  Into  a  sea  of  platitudes.  But 
the  first  part  is  readable.  Julian’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  hide  his  chagrin  at  being 
passed  over  by  his  uncle  for  his 
brotlier  Gallos,  his  pained  surprise  at 
tiie  avarice  of  a  group  of  Christ’s  fol¬ 
lowers,  his  conversations  with  his 
friends  about  the  new  Faith,  his  temp¬ 
tation  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  simplic¬ 
ity  and  humility  and  join  the  Joyous 
young  men  of  Athens,  all  are  interest¬ 
ing,  though  It  is  impossible  to  overlook 
tlie  stiff  helplessness  in  scenes  de¬ 
manding  a  man-of-the-world  manner; 
and  modified  provincialism  is  percep¬ 
tible  tliroughout.  But  there  is  verve 
to  be  found,  too,  especially  In  the  close 
when,  Gallos’s  reign  over,  Julian  is 
recalled,  marries  Helen,  his  brother’s 
widow,  and  begins  the  course  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  so  momentous  in  Christian 
Clironology.  Hoping  for  a  direct  rev¬ 
elation.  won,  yet  repelled  by  the  quiet 
omnipotence  of  the  Seer  of  Galilee, 
faltering,  returning  to  his  allegiance, 
flattered,  bewildered  by  treachery, 
haunted  by  memories  of  Hellenic 
splendor,  faithless,  ashamed,  debased, 
he  goes  to  his  ruin,  that  Julian  whom 
file  ages  know.  A  touch  more,  a  firmer 
hold,  a  little  deeper  Insight,  and  the 
character  would  have  lived  In  liter¬ 
ature!  As  It  has  left  Ibsen’s  hand  It 
is  fade.  Ineffectual. 

I  have  not  found  twenty  people  who 
have  read  this  enormously  long  play. 
To  the  Devotee  It  Is  an  unknown 
script. 

We  now  turn  to  a  new  period  In 
Ibsen’s  work.  With  the  four  preced¬ 
ing  dramas  he  laid  aside,  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  the  contemplative,  controversial 
views  with  which  they  deal  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  concrete,  the  com¬ 
monplace,  the  uncompromising  facts 
of  the  uncouth,  sombrely  Immoral  mid¬ 
dle-class  of  bis  native  country.  The 
horizon  Is  circumscribed,  but  Human¬ 
ity  is  everywhere.  Ambition  is  found 
in  the  cloister,  hearts  break  in  the 


kitchen  and  scullery,  no  two  men  ever 
schemed  alike,  and  the  sorrows  of  lov¬ 
ers  are  always  unique.  Limited  scope, 
therefore,  need  not  matter;  to  a  Mas¬ 
ter  Hand  it  does  not. 

Is  Ibsen’s  a  Master  Hand?  Tbe  hing¬ 
es  creak  somewhat  as  he  throws  open 
the  doors  to  announce  the  new  depart¬ 
ure.  Modesty  has  never  been  Ibsen’s 
failing;  Man  merkt  die  Absicht  and  icird 
dadiirrh—(Ein  wcmg)—verstimmt.  “Go 
to!’’  he  seems  to  say,  “all  you  who  will 
not  pay  me  attention.  I  am  going  to 
drop  the  grand  thoughts  and  great  as¬ 
pirations;  I  am  going  to  give  up  seek¬ 
ing  for  a  clue  to  happiness  and  sadness 
and  the  turmoil  of  the  Spirit,  and  I 
am  going  to  force  you  to  listen,  by 
describing  the  habits  of  the  barren, 
diurnal  circle  of  the  men  and  wmmen 
who  pass  your  Norwegian  door.’’ 

Tlie  description  begins  with  all  the 
Ill-regulated  activity  of  the  amateur 
photograi)her.  He  snaps  everything 
that  will  stand  still.  Selection  is  un¬ 
known  to  him.  The  Youth's  Union  is  a 
helter-skelter  set  of  films:  a  lawyer 
twisting  and  turning  for  the  favor  of 
tliose  of  whom  he  can  make  use;  a 
village  magnate  and  his  daughter; 
a  friend  of  the  lawyer,  secretly  be¬ 
trothed  to  the  daughter;  a  boor,  balf- 
peasant,  half-broker,  who  mingles  in 
the  society  of  tbe  town  in  an  astonish¬ 
ingly  familiar  fashion;  this  man’s 
daughter  also  secretly  engaged  to  the 
Pastor— hereafter  a  stock  character  hi 
Ibsen’s  work;  a  tittering  old  man, 
whose  pleasure  Is  malice;  and  a  widow, 
the  hostess  of  an  inn.  As  to  verisimili¬ 
tude.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  under  the 
most  Radical  conditions  In  one  village 
of  one  province  of  Norway  three  or 
four  decades  ago  such  elements  would 
be  found  mingling  on  a  mutual,  social 
footing;  hence  at  the  outset  by  exag¬ 
geration  Ibsen  loses  in  power  to  con¬ 
vince.  The  artificiality,  however,  ac¬ 
complished  his  object.  His  countrymen 
did  listen.  The  paradox  of  a  Council- 
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lor’8  dauKhtor  and  tho  rt‘d-faood  wo¬ 
man  of  III  tavern  grouped  umUr  the 
same  hood,  as  their  Idiom  jmts  it,  made 
them  talk.  Hut  there  the  novelty 
censed.  The  atmosphere  of  the  piece 
1.S  trite  to  tho  verjje  of  stafreynesH. 
Steinhoff,  the  attorney,  transfers  his 
nITeetlons  from  one  to  the  other  of  the 
women  with  a  rapidity  worthy  of  a 
pantomime;  while  the  scene  in  Mnls- 
herji’s,  the  diirnitary's  house,  when  the 
ladies  are  primly  placed  within  the 
three  pairs  of  arms  extimdi'd  t<)  en¬ 
fold  them,  reenlls  the  diversions  of  a 
INilter  .\hend.  Ridina,  the  predee(‘Ssor 
of  Nora  Ilelmer,  In  her  violence  fl 
of  nothing  reminds  one  of 
a  «*nnnry  nttemptin>;  the  eafile's 

SWf)Op. 

“It’oM/  Wherefore?”  tlie  lis¬ 

tener  asks;  “O,  nowhere  in  partienlnr," 
responds  the  photonrapher,  as  he 
winds  np  his  kodak  to  the  next  number, 
and  looks  about  for  more  people  “to 
take.” 

Ills  prey  is  found  In  a  country-house 
called,  after  Its  owner,  !\o/>mcr>dinIiii, 
a  glooiny  place,  peopled  by  pasty, 
yellow-tiniied  individuals,  whose  faces 
tell  ns  that  they  sleep  in  lll-aired 
rooms,  see  the  sunshine  rarely,  and 
spmid  much  time  in  ponderiii!;  on  their 
fate  as  citizens  of  a  lurid  universe, 
which  their  little  flr-tree-enclosed 
plantation  seems  to  them  to  be. 

The  Pastor  here  Is  Ilosmersholm 
himself,  a  nobleman  after  the  Xorwe- 
plan  meaninp  of  the  word.  and.  as  far 
as  the  sixteen  come«lles  show,  the  only 
pentleman  whom  Ibsen  has  essayed. 
Rut  resemblances  and  reminiscences 
plapne  one.  Rrhcccn  TTcjf,  a  victim  of 
what  physicians  describe  as  sup¬ 
pressed  hysteria,  turns  out  to  be  a 
feeble  imitation  of  our  old  friend 
Becky  Sharp,  done  into  Scandinavian; 
a  little  lower  in  ambitions,  not  nearly 
so  clever,  not  at  all  fasclnatlnp,  with 
no  sense  of  humor,  a  more  modern 
etlltlon  of  the  adventuress,  but  the 


Enpllsh  Rebecca’s  blood  relation.  Her 
nnpalnly  mana'uvres  and  Rosmers- 
holm’s  stupid  pedantries  are  unre¬ 
deemed  by  a  sinplc  memorable  pas- 
sape.  When  the  miserable  details  are 
bronpht  to  an  end  one  close's  the  book 
with  resentment.  Brilliant  wickedness 
the  Intelleetnal  sinner  may  pardon;  to 
the  dull  transpressor  he  owes  no  mer¬ 
cy.  The  play  Is  a  failure,  pure  and 
simple.  It  seems  to  have  escaped  Herr 
Ibsen  that  yon  cannot  picture  a  ipial- 
lly  unless  yon  lodpe  it  In  a  personality 
tlironph  whom,  or  in  whom,  the  qual¬ 
ity  can  evince  itself  as  the  motive 
quality.  Mano'nvrlnp  exists  in  some 
women  certalnl.v,  pessimism  in  some 
men;  but  the  Impetus  must  fit  the 
character.  Rebecca  West  could  .just 
ns  well  have  been  a  pedantic  pessi¬ 
mist  and  Rosmersholm  a  manreuvrinp 
land-owner.  When  Ibsen’s  literary  ex¬ 
ecutor  bepins  to  cull  for  his  bloprapher, 
this,  the  fifth  play  in  our  enumeration, 
will  doubtless  pass  to  the  list  of  the 
withdrawn. 

The  Lndj/  of  the  Ren  is  In  another 
mood,  and  shows  a  broader  knowledpe 
of  conventional  life,  while  retalninp 
some  of  the  poetic  fancy  of  the  drama¬ 
tist’s  early  days.  In  my  own  opinion 
Ibsen  is  here  In  fieetlnp  moments  at  his 
best.  “Do  you  think.”  asks  Bolette. 
“it  is  ripht  for  an  artist  to  pet  mar¬ 
ried?” 

“Yes.”  replies  Lynstrand:— “Yes.  I 
think  so;  if  he  can  find  one  whom  he 
can  heartily  love;  I - ” 

Bolette:  “Still,  I  think  he  should 
rather  live  for  his  art  alone.” 

Lynstrand:  “Of  course  he  must;  but 
he  cau  do  that  just  as  well,  even  if  he 
marries.” 

Bolette:  “But  how  about  her?” 

Lynstrand:  “Her?  Who?” 

Bolette:  “Her  whom  he  marries: 
what  Is  she  to  live  for?” 

Lynstrand:  “She,  too.  Is  to  live  for 
his  art.  It  seems  to  me  a  woman  must 
feel  so  thoroughly  happy  In  that.” 
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Bolotto:  “Il’m— but— 1  don't  exacHy 
know - ” 

I.ynstrnnd;  (With  an  all-  of  convlc- 
tloni— “Oh,  yes,  Miss  Wrangel,  you 
may  he  sure  of  It.  It  Is  not  merely  the 
honor  and  respect  that  she  enjoys 
through  him;  that  seems  almost  of  the 
least  Importance.  It  Is  that  she  can 
help  him  to  create,  that  she  can  lighten 
his  work  for  him,  he  about  him.  see 
after  his  comfort  and  tend  him  well; 
make  his  life  thoroughly  pleasant  to 
him.  I  should  think  that  must  he  per¬ 
fectly  delightful  to  a  woman:’’ 

Bolette:  “Ah!  you.  yourself,  don’t 
know  how  selfish  you  are!’’ 
liynstrand:  “I  selfish!  Good  Heavens! 

Old  Miss  Wrangel,’’ - (bending  closer 

to  her)— “when  I  am  gone— and— that 

will  he  very  soon,  now - ’’ 

This  is  dialogue,  these  are  real  peo¬ 
ple:  a  Lynstrnnd  would  have  Just 
such  an  ideal  of  marriage;  a  Lynstrand 
would  he  astonished  that  admiration 
of  him  and  ministering  to  his  wants 
should  not  feed  his  wife’s  faculties. 

The  Pinnr<i  of  Socictij  may  he  called 
the  last  example  of  Ibsen’s  Second  Pe¬ 
riod.  It  is  a  picture  of  hypocrisy,  gen¬ 
eral  enough  to  he  acceptable  upon  the 
most  conservative  stage,  the  most 
actable  of  the  plays,  hut  exclusively 
theatre  literature.  A  certain  perfunc¬ 
tory  air  hangs  over  It  which  leads  the 
reader  to  surmise  that  when  the 
Iconoclast  has  struck  his  blow  and  the 
excitement  and  confusion  which  pre¬ 
pare  Rernick’s  confession  are  over,  in¬ 
spiration  Is  spent.  All  the  rest  is 
mechanical. 

A  certain  reviewer,  usually  a  sober- 
minded,  Impartial  critic,  when  asked 
his  opinion  of  Die  TViUlc  Ente,  The  Wild 
Duck,  hurst  Into  loud  laughter.  Being 
pressed  for  an  answer,  he  replied  that 
his  opinion  was  indicated  by  the  ad¬ 
jective,  and  recommended,  as  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  It.  the  daily  records  of  the 
nearest  Sanatorium.  If  the  earnest 
student— or  even  the  flippant  one- 


wishes  to  know  why,  let  him  compare 
the  reports  of  celebrated  alienists  with 
the  second  and  last  Acts  of  this  lapse 
of  Intellectual  self-control.  It  has  nev¬ 
er  been  dignified  by  analysis,  even  the 
analysis  of  the  Devotee.  Silence  is  the 
greatest  compliment  that  can  be  paid 
It. 

In  the  same  category,  but  further 
down  the  line,  we  may  place  Little 
Ei/olf  and  pass  on  to  The  Doll's  House, 
wlilch.  In  the  discussion  that  It  has 
called  forth,  abundantly  compensates 
for  any  lack  of  attention  suffered  by 
the  other  two  medical  documents.  The 
story  Is  so  familiar  to  the  theatre-goer, 
and  the  general  public  has  had  Nora’s 
battles  so  thoroughly  fought  out,  over 
Its  head,  in  salons  and  ladies’  clubs, 
that  to  give  an  outline  of  the  situations 
would  Imply  a  recluse’s  existence. 
But  one  may  be  pardoned  If.  though 
at  this  late  day,  a  voice  be  raised  for 
Ilelmer— ITelmer  who  says  so  little 
and  is  told  so  much  by  Nora  and  those 
of  us  who  have  constituted  ourselves 
her  champions.  For  this  gcdiildiges 
Lamm  of  the  domestic  slaughter  is  the 
only  character  true  to  life  even  in 
Norway,  the  land— If  one  were  to  be¬ 
lieve  Herr  Ibsen — of  ever-present  Pas¬ 
tors  atllicted  with  incipient  paresis, 
and  caddishly  morbid  family  physi¬ 
cians.  As  a  would-be  first  document 
of  a  Tractarian  Movement  of  Femi¬ 
ninity.  Nora’s  paroxysm  Is  behind  the 
times.  The  nineteenth  century  has 
change  tout  •'cla,  and  changi  so  com¬ 
pletely,  that  looking  back  to  the  date 
of  Ibsen’s  exile,  1804,  and  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  The  Doll's  House, 
1870,  the  question  arises  whether,  per¬ 
haps,  in  those  fifteen  years  he  had 
not,  so  to  speak,  lost  count  of  the 
march  of  events  near  home.  So  far 
advanced  are  the  Finnish  and  th^ 
Scandinavian  women,  that  one  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  fancy  that,  in  his  delight  in 
paradox,  their  compatriot  overlooked 
facts.  In  Finland,  Norway’s  nearest 
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gt>ograpliical,  if  uot  racial  ueiglibor, 
woiueii  vote  uot  ouiy  on  the  Sciiool- 
Coinniittoe,  tiiat  outer  chamber  to  the 
haii  of  frauchlse,  but  fur  municipal 
alTairH.  They  make  tlmir  wills  and 
participate  actively,  not  l)y  proxy,  In 
(lie  duties  of  citizenship.  Nor  are  they 
aliaslu'd  l»y  tlie  contingency  of  mili¬ 
tary  service,  tlie  poser  with  wlilcli  dis¬ 
senting  gentlemen  in  England  and 
America  confront  their  aspiring  ladles. 
In  tills  llglit  Thr  DolVs  Uoune  becomes 
a  protest  against  liberty  rather  tlinii 
a  plea  for  it.  an  irony  launciied  against 
the  misuses  of  lllierty,  in  interference 
wKli  the  natural  affections.  Rut  tlie 
valid  objection  is  tliat  whicli,  ns  we 
begin  to  see,  olitnins  tlirougliout  tin* 
nutlior's  work:  unconvincingness  and 
nlisence  of  a  sense  of  proportion. 

It  Is  possilile  to  imagine  a  woman-- 
better,  says  literature  at  our  elbow, 
to  be  forced  in  tlie  drama  to  remember 
Just  such  people  rather  tlian  to  con¬ 
jure  them  up— but,  however  tliat  may 
be.  we  can  imagine  a  woman  Jumping, 
even  in  an  liour  and  a  lialf.  from  a 
creature  of  latent,  to  patent  emotion; 
but  we  cannot  imagine  an  Intellect- 
uali.v-unlnstructed  creature  becoming, 
in  a  page  and  a  half,  tiie  disqulsitioner 
on  a  pliilosopliy  of  life,  based  on  Schop¬ 
enhauer's  chapter  on  the  Will.  The 
competence  to  balance  motives  as 
loilged  In  her  liusband  and  misconcep¬ 
tions  as  suffered  by  lierself.  so  sudden¬ 
ly  put  forth  by  Nora,  undoes  tlie  dig¬ 
nity  aimed  at. 

In  (ihosts,  the  objection  gains  in 
weight  and  bet'omes  painful:  for  there 
it  involves  precipitous  wreck  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  “.\nd  what  do  .von  say  to  all 
this?”  asks  Pastor— inevitable  charac¬ 
ter!— Manders.  of  Oswald’s  mother,  af¬ 
ter  Oswald’s  return  from  France  and 
his  explication  of  his  standard  of  mor¬ 
als.  which  Includes  a  relationship  to 
an  onihan  housemaid. 

Frau  Alvlng:  “I?  Well,  I  say  that 
Oswald  is  right  in  ever.v  w^rd!” 


Pastor  Mauders;  “Uight!  Right  in 
such  ideas?" 

Frau  Alvlng:  “Pastor  Manders,  here 
in  my  loneliness  I  liave  come  to  tlie 
Kaine  way  of  thinking,  but  I  never 
dared  to  speak  of  the  subject.  Well, 
now  my  boy  sliall  speak  for  me!" 
This  is  a  mother,  remember,  speaking 
of  lier  son,  her  only  child,  whose 
cliaracter,  in  embryo,  slie  loves  so 
purely  that  she  gives  the  boy  up  for 
fifteen  or  elgliteen  years,  banislies 
him,  that  lie  may  not  be  contaminated 
in  his  own  home  by  the  loathsome 
vices  of  ids  father.  And  the  girl  is 
her  husband’s  child,  her  servant,  the 
boy’s  sister!  If  sucii  a  debauchery  of 
maternal  pride  were  to  be  found  in  tlie 
whole  wide  world,  w’hlcli  it  taxes  cre¬ 
dulity  to  believe,  the  brutal  desire  and 
the  lierolc  self-abnegation  would  not 
be  lodged  in  one  and  the  same  mother’s 
breast.  For,  note,  she  sa.vs  she  has 
dwelt  upon  the  monstrous  theme  and 
is  glad  that  her  boy  can  now  express 
for  her  the  hideous  tlioughts  that  she 
dared  not.  Frau  Alving  is  a  manufac¬ 
tured  mother  upon  whom  Ibsen  hangs 
a  fabric  of  sublime  unselfishness  in  or- 
<1er  to  contrast  it  with  vile,  diseased 
depravity.  It  is  a  ruffian-like  insist¬ 
ence.  from  wliich  tlie  healthful  mind  re¬ 
volts. 

Compare,  for  a  moment,  that  heart¬ 
breaking.  slowly-tempted,  wholly  hu¬ 
man  deterioration  of  the  strong,  lov¬ 
able  Anna  Karfmlna.  IIow  wMde  the 
difference  between  a  master  interpre¬ 
ter  of  lieart  and  brain,  and  a  perpetra¬ 
tor  of  erotic  sensationalism!  Oh  that 
Tolstoi  had  not  deserted  literature  for 
philanthropic  fanaticism!  We  shall  not 
see  his  like  again  for  many  a  genera¬ 
tion  to  come. 

What  need  to  dwell  upon  the  remain¬ 
ing  four  of  Ibsen’s  sixteen  satirical 
comedies:  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  a 
mock  apology  to  his  countrymen;  tied- 
da  (lahler,  the  hackneyed  theme  of  a 
woman’s  betrayal;  The  Master  Builder, 
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au  attempt  at  Maeterliuck's  style  of 
allegory:  ftutl  tliat  last  wooden  perseve- 
rence  in  the  same  form,  When  We  Dead 
Aveakent  They  all  repeat  the  artificer, 
rather  than  the  creator.  Read  Ibsen, 
If  you  will;  enjoy  him.  If  you  can,  but 
do  not  exalt  him  Into  a  teacher  and 
provide  him  with  a  university  chair. 
Walt  and  hear  what  the  great  wlelders 
of  language  have  shaped,  what  the  uni¬ 
versal  thinkers  have  said. 

Remember  that  Norwegian  literature, 
as  distinct  from  Danish  and  Swedish 
literature,  is  the  youngest  of  civilized 
lands— younger  even  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  It  dates  only  from  the 
year  of  the  Treaty  of  Kiel,  1814.  It 
would,  perhaps,  accovnt  for  much  that 
seems  crude  if  we  compared  the  lyrics 
of  .Tdrgen  Moe,  the  Bishop  of  Christiania 
who  died  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  with 
Ibsen’s  verses:  the  Vnitu  of  Nonray,  To 
Those  Left  Behind,  A  People's  Sorrow, 
Life  in  the  Mountain  Tops.  We  should, 
possibly,  obtain  a  better  perspective 
If  we  looketl  still  further  back  to  the 
patriotic  poems  of  Arnold  Wergeland, 
who  antedates  Ibsen  by  twenty  years, 
and,  again,  forward  to  the  novels  of  Jo¬ 
nas  Lie,  who  is  much  his  junior;  and 
to  the  romances  of  .Tacobina  Collett, 
wlio  was  a  contemporar.v  of  George  Kl- 
iot.  It  is  significant,  too,  to  notice  that 
the  first  critical  essayist  of  our  time, 
Salnte-Beuve,  expended  few  of  his 
priceless  sentences  upon  Ibsen.  Was  it 
because  the  incisive  French  observe'!* 
perceived  that  the  lack  of  proportion, 
the  desire  to  shock,  and  the  incapacity 
to  unfold  character,  which  we  have 
found  to  be  conspicuous  in  him,  ren¬ 
dered  Ibsen  a  passing  figure?  Did  he 
believe  him  to  be  a  playwright,  not 
scholarly,  not  too  highly  gifted,  a  man 
fulfilling  his  destiny  ns  a  link  in  his 
country’s  development  of  literature 
greater  than  he  was  permitted  to  see, 
or  had  the  power  to  produce? 

Nor  need  we  pity  the  aged  Norwe¬ 
gian,  were  such  his  mission,  as  he 
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slowly  drifts  out  of  life.  To  sow  that 
others  may  reap  has  been  a  human  fate 
from  John,  the  Forerunner,  down¬ 
wards.  Honor  enough,  to  sow!  What 
said  the  German  dramatist  the  other 
day?  “Hit  dem  Wachsthum  der  wahrhaft 
Schopferischen  Krdfte  wird  auch  die 
Kraft  zur  Beschrankting  in  beiden, 
iraehsen,  darin  allein  Meisterschaft  sich 
roUendet.  Denn  Eitelkeit  ist  nicht  Per- 
sdnliehkeit,  und  Masslosigkeit,  die  dae 
zarte  Rdthscl  der  Form,  ohne  von  ihm  zu 
wissen,  zertriimmert,  ist  nicht  Kunst." 
“Extravagance,  which  splitters,  tram¬ 
ples  to  pieces.  Form,  is  not  Art!’’  How 
the  w’ords  ring  out.  In  essence  identical 
with  that  advice  of  Lessing  to  his 
brother  Karl:  “Cultivate  your  own 
character.  Without  that,  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  a  good  dramatic  author.’’  It  is 
the  youngest  of  Lessing’s  successors 
who  speaks,  w’hose  llfe-e.xperience  has 
been  gained  amidst  tbe  psychological 
tossings  of  the  transitional  half  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century;  but  so  calm,  so 
sure  are  the  words  that  they  might 
have  been  spoken  by  Goethe  on  the 
quiet  road  to  Jena.  How  he ’meets  the 
Father  of  German  literature  in  his  pro¬ 
test.  For  Masslosigkeit,  Extravagance, 
is  not  Art,  And  the  growth  of  the 
truly  creative  powers  does  imply  a  cor¬ 
responding  power  to  set  their  bounds. 

There  was  a  time,  not  vei*y  long  ago, 
when  honest  young  men  tried  to  reason 
themselves  into  believing  that  litera¬ 
ture  could  be  great  b.v  sundering  it 
from  personality.  “Art  for  Art’s  sake’’! 
—how  antiquated  the  phrase  already 
sounds!  But  psychology  has  called  a 
sharp  halt  In  that  sophism.  Indirectly 
it  has  taught  us  that  a  part  of  a  man, 
a  portion  of  his  functions  In  operation, 
makes  but  sorry  results  in  the  worka¬ 
day  world,  and  to  hope  for  perfection’ 
In  the  world  of  beauty,  without  all  the 
exquisite  laboratory,  bodily  and  spirit¬ 
ual,  Clicking,  circling,  palpitating,  surg¬ 
ing,  is  imbecility.  And  so  through  sci¬ 
ence  we  arrive  at  a  new  lesson  in  an  old. 
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old  truth,  and  demand  that  a  man’s 
work  shall  bear  the  stamp  of  the  man’s 
whole  being.  Ibsen  withholds  a  part 
of  his,  and  the  portion  withhold  Is  his 
doom.  The  absence  leaves  him  just 
this  side  of  greatness.  Because  he 
avoided  oneness  with  his  kind  and 
cliose  to  stand  outside  and  jeer  at  ids 

Th«  Contemi)orai7  KcTiew, 


kind,  h(?  cannot  take  his  place  on  the 
heights. 

The  test  is.  I  think,  infallible  through¬ 
out  tlie  ages.  Euripides  ranks  lower 
than  Sophocles;  Voltaire  of  France 
than  Dante  of  Ibily;  Moli^re  than 
Shakesp»‘are;  Swift  than  Robert 
Browning. 

.1.  Muynitrd  Buthr. 


IN  A  DEVONSHIRE  GARDEN. 

AT  BEED-TIMB. 


There  are  moments— I  suppose  every¬ 
one  has  them— when  one  is  inclined  to 
rail  at  Destiny  because  certain  things 
are  enjoyed  by  others  but  wdtldield 
from  himself.  I  try  to  do  Destiny 
justice  at  such  times.  It  is  true,  I  tell 
myself,  that  you  are,  well,  not  so  rich 
as  you  might  be,  not  so  good  as  you 
ought  to  be,  nor  so  young  as  you 
used  t<j  be,  and  so  forth;  but, 
after  all,  you  have  this  Devonshire 
garden  of  yours — don’t  forget  that!  Set 
it  down  to  Destiny’s  credit,  my  friend, 
and  write  it  bold  and  large. 

Let  me  count  up  some  of  the  delights 
of  this  garden  of  mine.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  in  Devonshire:  that,  wdth  all 
deference  to  and  admiration  for  many 
beautiful  sister  counties,  goes  for 
something,  for  it  means  rich  soil  and 
soft  air,  and  the  earliest  of  early  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruit.  Then  I  can  stand  w’here 
I  will  within  the  limits  of  its  walled 
acre  and  gaze  my  All  at  the  sea;  and  if 
there  be  no  bird  singing,  my  old  friend, 
gently  lapping  the  beach  down  there, 
or  roaring  in  crested  waves  upon  the 
higher  shingle,  always  has  a  word  for 
me.  Then  my  garden  slopes  to  the 
southward.  Even  at  this  winter  season 
it  is  a  delight  to  see  the  red  earth  smile 
up  at  the  day,  before  ever  a  leaf  or  a 
blade  has  appeared  to  dash  its  ruddy 


face  with  spring  green.  For  the  soil 
here,  colored  by  old  Devon  sandstone, 
smudges  red,  not  brown;  In  the  sun¬ 
shine  it  is  good  to  look  at,  its  broad 
smile  seems  to  cheer  the  heart. 

Then  there  are  the  birds,  of  whom  I 
mean  to  say  a  great  deal;  they  are  in¬ 
teresting  at  all  seasons.  Then  the 
rest  of  the  community  having  a  vested 
interest  in  the  place:  the  field  mice,  the 
liedgeliog  and  otliers;  I  admit  all  their 
rights. 

Lastly,  there  are  the  potatoes,  whose 
career  begins  long  before  spring,  and 
whose  culture  is  of  immense  interest  to 
me;  for  I  am  assured  that  the  little, 
the  very  little,  gardening  talent  I  pos¬ 
sess  is  purely  utilitarian.  I  know  little 
of  the  culture  of  flowers:  I  leave  such 
matters  to  my  betters;  but  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  vegetables,  and  especially  po¬ 
tatoes,  my  horticultural  instincts  And 
full  satisfaction.  I  love  to  take  a  po¬ 
tato,  as  it  were  by  the  hand,  and  lead 
him  gently  through  the  trials  of  his 
career:  to  plant  him,  to  watch  for  his 
new  appearance,  to  tend  him  in  baby¬ 
hood,  to  hoe  him  in  his  early  youth,  to 
earth  him  up  in  his  adolesence,  and 
Anally  to  bring  him  at  maturity  to  the 
triumphant  harvesting. 

In  the  little  circle  of  those  who,  like 
myself,  are  at  home  in  my  Devonshire 
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garden,  I  am  an  acknowledged  artist  in 
potatoes;  and  there  my  reputation  for 
gardening  begins  and  ends.  Occasion¬ 
ally  I  aspire  to  extend  my  efficiency  to 
other  branches  of  the  art.  At  such 
times,  if  I  say  that  I  will  go  out  to  do 
a  little  gardening,  I  can  generally— if  I 
look  for  it— detect  the  embryonic  begin¬ 
nings  of  an  indulgent  smile  upon  the 
features  of  Someone  whose  word  in  the 
garden,  even  for  the  professional  artist 
we  hire  for  a  daily  wage,  and  of  whom, 
except  in  the  matter  of  potatoes,  1 
stand  in  terror,  is  law.  Perhaps  she 
will  softly  suggest,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  that  she  had  thought 
I  had  already  hoed  all  The  potatoes,  or 
that  surely  my  seed  potatoes  are  all 
planted— in  a  word,  she  regards  my 
sphere  of  usefulness  in  the  garden  ns 
strictly  limited  to  operations  connected 
with  the  culture  of  potatoes.  She  is 
right,  no  doubt;  I  am  no  gardener, 
though  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  con¬ 
demned  as  a  boaster  if  I  suggest,  in  all 
modesty,  that  my  cutting  of  asparagus 
is  not  inartistic;  that  I  can  decapitate 
with  some  skill  a  cabbage  or  a  lettuce, 
1  can  also  dig  up  celery'  and  pull  rhu¬ 
barb,  and  I  can  mow  the  lawn  and  roll 
it. 

However,  it  is  known  that  potatoes 
are  my  cheval  de  Mtoille,  and  I  am 
given  scant  credit  for  proficiency  in 
any  other  branch  of  gardening.  Thus, 
if  I  take  a  small  hoe,  and  make  as 
though  I  w’ould  wage  war  upon  certain 
weeds  that  have  caught  my  eye,  I  am 
quickly  accompanied,  I  discern  that 
I  am  distrusted.  It  Is  pointed  out,  per¬ 
haps,  when  I  have  nervously  begun  my 
work,  that  the  little  plants  I  am  now 
destroying  are  not  weeds,  but  baby 
broccoli  or  lettuce.  Must  it  be  ad¬ 
mitted?— I  once  rutlilessly  immolated 
an  entire  border  of  cherished  little 
plantlets  of  mignonette,  just  showing 
their  heads  above  the  earth. 

All  this  tends  to  make  me  distrust 
my  own  efforts  in  scientific  gardening. 


and  drives  me  back,  if  I  may  so  express 
it,  to  my  potatoes.  Thus,  during  the 
months  of  November,  December,  and 
January  my  occupation  is  gone:  I  must 
sit  and  wait  until  February,  in  which 
month  I  may  joyfully  begin  my  garden¬ 
ing  year  by  “starting”  my  seed  above 
ground  and  by  planting  it  before  the 
month  is  out.  But  long  before  Febru¬ 
ary  the  thrushes  burst  into  an  occasion¬ 
al  rapture  of  melody — “Summer  is  com¬ 
ing,”  they  sing. 

Summer  is  coming. 

I  know  it,  I  know  it,  I  know  it! 

and  the  song  gives  me  heart  of  grace. 

The  robin,  too,  pipes  daily  requests 
that  I  will  come  and  dig  worms  for 
him;  but  I  am  well  aware  that  this  is 
mere  indolence  on  his  part,  for  the 
ground  is  soft— too  soft  to  be  pleasant 
for  him  who  would  dig  it,  and  my 
friend  can  easily  obtain  his  own  worms. 

When,  at  last,  February  comes,  my 
utilitarian  instinct  awakes  to  a  new 
lease  of  life:  I  must  dig  and  di^:.  work 
out  the  weeds,  turn  the  soil  and  pre¬ 
pare  it  well  with  seaweed  or  other  rich¬ 
ness;  above  and  beyond  everything,  get 
out  my  seed  potatoes  and  gloat  over 
them— the  early  ones,  I  must  see  that 
each  little  oval  has  its  sturdy  sprout  or 
two  before  planting;  that  sprout  means 
the  gain  of  three  weeks  of  time.  So, 
at  last,  I  sally  forth  with  spade  and 
basket  to  begin  the  season’s  digging, 
but  I  do  not  set  out  alone.  The  dog 
Ebenezer,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Autocrat,  comes  also.  He  runs  in  front 
of  me,  looking  back  over  his  shoulder, 
and  his  pale  eye  has  a  forbidding  ex¬ 
pression;  so,  at  least,  the  Ignorant 
would  think  of  it  It  is  nothing  of  the 
sort,  ns  a  matter  of  fact.  He  merely 
desires  me  to  hit  at  him  with  my  spade, 
in  order  that  he  may  bark  at  me  and 
keep  up  a  running  fight,  that’s  all.  It 
is  a  point  of  etiquette  with  him  that 
there  must  be  no  barking  or  ballyrag- 
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giiiK  until  1  Hhull  huvc  given  the  signal, 
except  in  certain  contingeucicH,  when 
he  reserves  the  right  to  consider  my 
permissiou  given;  as,  for  instance,  if  I 
use  tile  long  wooden  rake,  the  Autocrat 
falls  lipou  that  iiupiemcnt  ut  sight, 
rendering  iny  work  v<*ry  diillcult  by  try¬ 
ing  to  worry  tiie  teeth  as  tiiey  move 
aiong,  to  tiie  great  Jeopardy  of  his  own. 
Neither  may  1  roli  the  lawn  without 
subjecting  the  lieuvy  stone  roller  to  his 
attacks. 

No  sooner  do  1  set  spade  to  earth 
tlian  someone,  who  lias  been  watching 
my  arrival,  well  aware  of  my  inten¬ 
tions,  instantly  apiiears  from  heaven 
knows  wiiere,  and  sits  looking  at  me 
in  protile,  his  neat  little  head  cocked  on 
one  side,  his  bright  little  eye  unwink¬ 
ing,  tixed  upon  me:  the  robin,  lie  is 
quite  close,  within  a  yard  of  me,  for 
this  roliin  and  1  are  old  ahd  tried 
friends;  possibly  lie  regards  me  as  liis 
slave;  at  any  rate,  lie  knows  veiy  well 
tliat  ills  e.\pectatious  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed,  for  my  spade  constantly  re¬ 
veals  to  lilm  bounteous  stores  of  lus¬ 
cious  worm-food;  nor,  indeed,  is  he  slow 
to  help  himself  to  the  choice  morsels 
as  soon  as  uncHivered. 

The  worthy  individual  wlio  rented 
this  garden  before  me  must,  I  thiuk, 
have  manured  his  beds  with  old  tennis- 
shoes  and  watered  them  with  empty 
bovril-bottles  and  sardine-tins;  for 
though  his  tenancy  expired  some  years 
ago,  his  “remembrances,”  in  the  shape 
of  the  above  articles,  recur  at  almost 
every  spadeful  of  earth  that  is  dug  up, 
if  one  digs  deepl5’.  That  is  why  the 
Autocrat  is  so  intensely  interested  in  my 
work,  almost  ns  deeply  so  as  the  robin. 
Perhaps  he  is  guiltily  conscious  that  he 
too  has  buried  certain  treasures  here 
and  there:  well-gnawed  bones  that  will 
not  yield  another  taste,  but  from  which, 
nevertheless,  no  other  dog  may  derive 
even  the  pleasures  of  hope.  The  Auto¬ 
crat  is  very  young;  to  dig  up  an  old 
shoe  and  hand  it  to  him  is  to  afford 


him  exquisite  delight  until  he  has 
wearied  of  the  plaything  and  left  it  or 
reburied  it.  But  resurrect  an  old  bone 
and  he  will  take  it  with  a  grave  face, 
if  not  with  an  actual  growl,  and  disap¬ 
pear  with  it  for  quite  a  long  whlln. 
There  is  always  hope  for  him  in  a 
bone;  it  is  also  for  ever  a  casi/s  belli 
witli  dog  or  man  if  either  be  bold 
enough  to  interfere  wliile  the  Autocrat 
is  in  possession. 

There  is  nothing  like  seaw'eod  for 
potatoes.  Dig  your  ground  in  deep 
trendies;  lay  three  indies  of  rotting 
seaweed  in  tiie  ilrst  and  lill  up  with  the 
earth  you  dig  out  of  the  second,  and  so 
on.  While  doing  so  you  will  wish  with 
all  your  heart  tliat  tiie  sense  of  smell 
were  denied  you,  but  tribulation  is  good 
for  the  soul,  and  your  suffering  to-day 
will  ensure  you  a  hearty,  goodly,  merry 
croi)  of  potatoes.  Plant  them  shallow 
and  loose;  and— anotlier  and  valuable 
secret  for  tliose  wiio  would  do  well 
with  their  tubers— keep  tiie  earth 
around  tiie  plants  loose  from  beginning 
to  end  of  their  career.  If  you  do  these 
tilings,  peiiiaps  you  will  liave  early  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  open  by  tiie  third  week 
in  May,  as  we  do;  lliid  a  Devonshire 
garden  witli  a  slope  southwards,  and 
you  sliall  be  sure  of  it.  Just  now 
someone  wiio  is  not  a  true  member  of 
our  garden  community  passed  along  the 
liatli  to  see  wiiat  I  was  doing— a  rat. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  rats  in  tiie  gar¬ 
den.  Tlielr  arrival  dated  from  the 
time,  a  few  years  since,  when  my  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  artist  in  potatoes  began 
to  circulate  above  ground  and  below  it. 
The  pioneer  was  a  large,  cunning,  hun¬ 
gry  rat  that  came  from  I  know  not 
whence  to  batten  upon  my  potato-pile 
in  the  outhouse.'  This  rat  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  devil.  He  had  no  fear,  but 
his  strategy  was  marvellous.  He  did 
not  live  in  the  outhouse:  it  w’as  his 
banqueting-hall,  and  be  feasted  upon 
my  substance  with  impunity  until — 
But  let  me  tell  the  story  of  his  career. 
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day  of  its  ending. 

On  the  morning  of  that  glad  day  a 
strange  terrier  suddenly  ran  into  the 
backyard;  something,  I  suppose, 
prompted  him  to  look  in  and  see  what 
was  going  on  in  our  premises.  His 
sudden  arrival  resulted  in  a  great  trag¬ 
edy,  though  his  short  stay  in  the  yard 
was  to  him  a  season  of  unmixed  happi¬ 
ness.  He  merely  ran  in  and,  almost  in¬ 
stantly,  run  out  again;  but  during  that 
instant  he  caught,  seized,  and  slew  our 
large,  devil-possessed,  garden  rat.  Now 
I  had  compassed  the  destruction  of  that 
rat  for  a  very  long  time,  but  my 
schemes  had  invariably  failed.  Many 
terriers,  known  to  local  fame  as  invet¬ 
erate  rat-slayers,  had  been  introduced 
to  its  haunts,  had  followed  its  scent 
with  excitement,  had  pulled  a  beautiful 
bank  to  pieces— that  in  which  was  con¬ 
cealed  the  entrance  to  his  castle— de¬ 
stroying  it  with  ardor  and  regardless  of 
the  damage  to  property  and  feelings. 
They  had  watched  day-long  at  his  hole; 
it  was  all  in  vain.  A  year  ago  Some¬ 
one  had  set  a  large  and— as  she  in¬ 
formed  me — unfailing  rat-trap  for  the 
enemy,  and  on  the  same  day  at  lunch¬ 
time  had  met  the  rat  walking  quietly 
homewards  with  the  bait,  a  long  piece 
of  cheese,  lying  crosswise  in  its  mouth. 
He  winked  his  eye— or  she  imagined  it 
—and  passed  on.  It  was,  she  admits, 
a  humiliating  moment.  I  have  seen  to 
it  that  Someone  is  not  allowed  to  forget 
this  tale.  It  is  mentioned  whensoever 
reference  is  made  to  a  certain  migno¬ 
nette  border  once  accidentally  mistaken 
for  weeds  and  zealously  destroyed. 
About  this  time  that  rat  found  a  mate. 
I  knew  he  had  done  so:  I  saw  the  lady; 
and  after  a  while  I  saw  worse  things. 
Five  small  creatures  would  accompany 
her  when  she  visited  her  restaurant — 
the  ashpit — for  her  meals.  Occasional¬ 
ly  their  invincible  father  accompanied 
them,  but  I  think  he  preferred  to  take 
his  meals  alone;  possibly  he  regarded 


as  Illusory.  Now,  without  being  of  a 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty  disposition,  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  deeply  anxious 
that  someone,  cat,  dog,  or  brickbat, 
should  hnd  means  to  make  an  end  of 
that  family — at  any  rate  of  the  mother 
and  infants:  one  had  given  up  hope  of 
vanquishing  the  invincible  sire. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Auto¬ 
crat  came  to  us;  a  delicious,  round- 
limbed,  overbearing,  overwhelming 
Irish  terrier  pup,  whose  experience  of 
this  world  and  its  troubles  dated  from 
but  a  very  few  months  back.  The 
Autocrat  was  chained  up  in  the  yard 
by  reason  of  his  overwhelmingness.  If 
he  were  allowed  to  enter  a  room,  every¬ 
thing  in  that  room  fell  down  within 
a  very  few  minutes,  for  nothing  could 
withstand  the  whirlwind  rush  of  his 
circular  gallop.  He  is  made  upon  a 
very  large  scale,  and  his  puppyish  awk¬ 
wardness  is  most  pronounced,  so  that 
he  cannot  be  allowed  alone  in  the  gar¬ 
den  any  more  than  in  the  house,  there¬ 
fore  he  is  chained  up  in  the  yard;  and 
here  that  misguided  lady-rat  met  with 
an  adventure  at  his  hands  which  went 
near  to  proving  the  end  of  her  natural 
career.  The  Autocrat  was  heard  to 
be  yelping  in  a  distressed  manner  one 
afternoon,  w’hen  it  occurred  to  someone 
to  see  what  ailed  him.  Then  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  caught  the  rat 
as  she  ran  across  the  yard;  further  that 
he  held  her  tight  pinned  to  the  ground 
by  his  paws,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  her.  Perhaps  the 
Autocrat  was  in  his  extreme  youth 
troubled  with  a  conscience;  if  so,  he 
has  since  quite  grown  out  of  the  weak¬ 
ness.  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
rat  was  fair  game  or  a  pet.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  he  misunderstood  the  instruc¬ 
tions  Instantly  given  him  and  he  let 
her  go.  Those  instructions  were,  of 
course,  untempered  by  merciful  con¬ 
siderations.  He  was  told,  I  believe, 
to  “worry  the  brute,”  but  unfortunate- 
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ly  be  was  afraid  of  making  a  mistake, 
and  she  escaped. 

Soon  after  she  was  caught  by  a 
friend  of  the  Autocrat  and  kiiied,  and 
one  by  one  the  young  ones  feii  to  the 
same  exi)erienced  jaws.  But  the  oid 
sinner,  the  father,  was  never  brought 
to  book  until  the  morning  upon  which 
a  strange  terrier  darted  into  the  yard 
at  the  fatal  moment,  and  succeeded  by 
accident  where  every  deeply  laid  design 
had  failed!  Alas,  before  that  catas¬ 
trophe  happened  the  old  rascal  had 
married  again  and  reared  children  and 
grandchildren  to  his  name,  chips  of 
the  old  block  every  one  of  them,  who 
laugli  at  traps,  treat  the  cat  with  con¬ 
tempt,  and  frigliten  the  Autocrat  out 
of  his  wits.  Moreover,  every  thief  of 
them  has  fattened  his  carcase  upon  my 
artistically  grown  potatoes,  upon  my 
strawberries  (to  which  both  they  and 
the  liedgehog  are  inordinately  addict¬ 
ed),  and  upon  everything  in  the  garden 
that  is  tasty  and  toothsome.  I  some¬ 
times  meet  one  strolling  along  the 
paths,  when  he  will  scarcely  conde¬ 
scend  to  go  aside  out  of  reach  or  to  hide 
himself  until  1  have  passed.  The  ras¬ 
cals  believe  themselves  to  possess  he¬ 
reditary  rights  in  the  garden;  a  claim 
which  I  cordially  dispute,  though  I  ad¬ 
mit  that  of  every  other  bird  and  beast 
of  our  community. 

The  Autocrat  uses  the  garden  as  a 
kind  of  cemetery  for  everything  for 
which  he  has  no  immediate  use.  He 
comes  by  various  articles  without  re¬ 
gard  for  considerations  of  honesty.  If 
he  likes  the  look  of  any  such  trifle  as  a 
shoe,  a  glove,  a  parcel,  he  will  first 
take  it  out  upon  the  lawn  and  play 
with  It,  worry  It  gently  with  blunted 
teetli,  growl  over  it,  arguing  with  an 
imaginary  claimant  to  the  treasure. 
Wearying  of  this,  he  will  carry  it  to 
some  piece  of  ground  where  the  earth 
is  soft  and  bury  it  there. 

One  day  while  digging  in  the  garden 
I  made  a  discovery  of  immense  impor¬ 


tance  to  a  certain  very  small  member 
of  the  establishment;  upon  the  brown 
earth  and  partly  burled  therein  lay  a 
pair  of  tiny  doll’s  trousers.  How  had 
these  small  articles  come  there?  l 
looked  at  the  Autocrat,  who  promptly 
averted  his  face,  which  means  that  the 
Autocrat  pleads  guilty.  It  occurred  to 
me  to  carry  the  garment  to  someone 
who  W’as  at  that  time  greatly  interest¬ 
ed  in  such  things,  concluding  that  it 
must  surely  belong  to  one  of  her  nu¬ 
merous  family. 

Then  ensued  complications  in  that 
family  w'hlch  I  little  suspected  when  I 
Innocently  restored  the  treasure-trove 
to  its  owner.  I  had  been  made  aware 
before  this  that  one  of  her  dolls  was 
“an  invalid  for  life,’’  but  to  all  inquiries 
as  to  the  cause  of  so  great  an  afliiction, 
tlie  only  reply  was  that  he  was  “too  ill 
ever  to  get  up  any  more.”  His  Illness 
was  now  e.xplalned.  Their  little  owner 
received  the  new'-found  garments 
tliouglitfully,  and  without  the  joy  one 
expected  to  hear  expressed. 

“Aren’t  you  glad  to  get  them  back?’’ 
w'e  asked.  “They’re  a  little  soiled,  but 
nurse  will  •wash  them  and  they’ll  be  all 
right.’’ 

“It  isn’t  that,’’  she  said.  “The  In¬ 
valid  was  going  to  change  into  a  girl 
to-morrow,  you  see,  and  w'as  going  to 
come  down  to  stay  with  the  others! 
now  he’ll  have  to  be  just  himself  again, 
and  get  up,  and  the  visitor  can't  come. 
They  were  so  looking  forward  to  it!’’ 

Somewhat  puzzled,  we  asked  for 
more  light. 

“Well, you  see,’’  she  explained,  “ho  had 
to  be  an  invalid  for  life  because  he  had 
lost  these,  and  couldn’t  get  out  of  bed. 
So  he  was  going  to  change  into  a  girl 
to-morrow’,  because  I’ve  lots  of  girls’ 
frocks;  and  as  she  hadn’t  ever  been  a 
girl  she  had  to  be  a  visitor— pretending, 
you  know— and  they  were  all  so  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  his— her  coming  to-mor¬ 
row.’’ 

The  little  head  of  the  family  was  not 
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disappointed,  however,  nor  her  expect¬ 
ant  flock  either,  for  though  the  Invalid 
rose  from  his  bed  of  sickness  a  girl  doll 
from  the  country  came  also,  so  that  In 
spite  of  these  complicated  family  ar¬ 
rangements  the  find  proved  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  several  members  of  the 
establishment. 

Even  the  kitten  likes  gardening.  Uer 
share  of  the  work  consists  in  stalking 
the  worker,  darting  out  from  unexpect¬ 
ed  places,  losing  heart  when  she  has 
covered  half  the  distance,  and  quickly 
darting  back  under  cover. 

The  blackbirds  have  no  confidence  In 
the  kitten;  they  regard  neither  her 
youth  nor  the  season  of  the  year.  “A 
cat,”  they  say,  “Is  a  cat,  whether  young 
or  old,  whether  w’e  hr.ve  our  bantlings 
to  keep  out  of  her  clutches  or  w’hether 
we  have  only  our  own  skins  to  protect!” 
Therefore  they  curse  her  at  sight.  Up 
'  bill  and  down  dale  they  curse  her,  pur¬ 
suing  her  with  maledictions  wherever 
she  goes.  '  You  may  know  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  exactly  where  she  is,  because 
blackl)lrd  p^re  and  wn're  follow  her  up; 
and  this  spoils  her  stalking  game,  for 
naturally  her  surprises  do  not  come  off 
while  two  spiteful  sharp-tongued  per¬ 
sons  are  for  ever  sitting  or  flitting  over 
her  head,  scolding,  chiding,  cursing,  pil¬ 
lorying  the  poor  thing  until  she  must 
be  sick  to  death  of  their  voices. 

What  a  nuisance  they  must  be!  They 
will  not  even  allow  her  to  sleep  peace¬ 
fully  in  some  sunny  spot  she  has  found 
and  occupied,  but  plant  themselves 
close  by  to  keep  her  awake  with  their 
maledictions.  No  wonder  she  rises 
presently,  glares  in  their  direction  for 
a  moment  with  a  cold  eye,  opens  her 
mouth  ns  though  to  say  something, 
shakes  herself,  and  goes  home  In  dis¬ 
gust. 

If  she  had  spoken  Just  now,  instead 
of  discreetly  controlling  her  temper, 
she  would  have  said,  “All  right,  my 
friends,  wait  till  next  May  or  so,  and 
maybe  I’ll  give  you  something  to  curse 


about;  I  am  told  garden-fed  young 
blackbird  is  alluring.  I  may  even 
catch  you  in  the  strawberry  net,  you 
yellow-beaked  old  sinner!  and  if  I  do, 
mon  ami,  I  shall  gnaw  your  head!” 

“Our  kitty  would  never,  never  do 
such  a  horrid  thing,”  remarked  the 
owner  of  the  Invalid.  And  when  re¬ 
minded  that  a  thrush  had  been  caught 
in  the  net  with  its  poor  head  bitten 
clean  off,  she  explained  that  this  hap¬ 
pened  before  the  kdtten  was  born, 
which  was  true. 

“Kitties  don’t  eat  the  birds,”  she  said, 
“nor  do  pussies;  it’s  only  horrid  cats." 

“Aren’t  pussies  cats?”  we  ask  in  our 
crass  and  helpless  ignorance;  and  it 
was  then  we  received  the  following  ex¬ 
planation,  which  is  quite  convincing. 

A  kitty.  It  appears.  Is  the  “little  kit¬ 
ten  that  plays.”  A  pussy  Is  the  same 
animal  come  to  its  respectable  matu¬ 
rity;  a  soft,  clean,  cosy  thing  that  cud¬ 
dles  up  on  one’s  knee  or  lies  before  the 
fire.  But  a  cat  is  a  horrid  lean  thing, 
“that  crosses  the  road  very  quickly  In 
the  evenings,  creeping  along,  and  goes 
into  the  opposite  garden.” 

“And  what  are  the  things  that  squall 
in  the  night?”  I  asked. 

“Cats,  of  course!”  she  said.  “As  If 
our  dear,  sweet  little  puss  would  be  so 
horrid.” 

Ahis!  I  have  known  kitty’s  mother 
di.sgrace  herself  In  this  way  of  a  dark 
night;  but  there— let  her  keep  her  repu¬ 
tation.  To  give  pussy  away  and  brand 
her  for  the  cat  she  is  would  occasion 
grief  in  certain  quarters— let  the  old 
sinner  pose  for  the  saint  she  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be!  Last  year  a  strange  cat— 
no  question  of  passing  as  a  pious  pussy 
this  one!— brought  into  being  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  reared  a  whole  family  of 
youngsters  In  one  of  my  potato  trench¬ 
es.  She  established  herself  there  after 
the  last  earthing,  just  as  though^she 
knew  that  she  would  then  haVe  three 
months,  if  she  liked,  of  undisturbed  do¬ 
mestic  felicity.  She  would  never  have 
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been  discovered  nt  all  but  for  the  fact 
that  two  small  chickens  were  present¬ 
ed  to  the  Invalid’s  mother  and  placed 
for  the  nl}?ht  in  a  home  improvised 
from  a  packing-case  with  wire-netting 
to  form  a  “run.” 

In  the  morning  the  chickens  w’ere  not. 
The  home  was  empty,  the  wire  netting 
had  bet'n  climbed  upon  and  bent  over, 
and  a  tell-tale  track  of  feathers  led  to 
the  spot  in  which  w'as  now  discovered 
the  little  feline  establishment  above 
mentioned. 

Their  disappearance  had  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  some  less  tragic  manner, 
for  the  true  tale  of  their  hard  fate 
would  have  occasioned  a  sorrow’  too 
great  to  be  borne.  They  must  have 
felt  nervous  of  sleeping  in  a  strange 
place,  it  was  8al<l,  and  therefore  went 
home  to  their  motlier.  “But  how  did 
they  find  their  way?”  it  was  asked, 
and,  alas!— for  falseliood  breeds  false¬ 
hood— (luite  a  series  of  fibs  had  to  be 
composed  before  the  explanations  were 
found  convincing. 

Tliere  is  something  very  fascinating 
about  the  digging  up  of  a  mature  po¬ 
tato  plant.  It  is  so  deliciously  prolific. 
The  sight  of  a  dozen  strapping  sons  of 
a  poor  little  wizened  tuber  but  half  the 
size  of  a  iMintam’s  egg  is  most  exhila¬ 
rating.  What  a  return  for  one’s  out¬ 
lay!— two  thousand  per  cent,  nt  least, 
judged  by  weight;  how  generous  nature 
is!  There  is  something,  to  me,  so  al¬ 
luring  in  the  excitement  of  digging  up 
the  plants  and  revealing  the  w’onderful 
things  that  summer  tide  has  been  do¬ 
ing,  unseen,  beneath  the  surface  that— 
must  I  confess  it?— I  waste  many 
plants  during  the  growing  season 
through  sheer  inability  to  keep  my 
bands  off  them.  I  must  dig  one  up, 
from  time  to  time,  to  see  how  they  are 
getting  on;  yea,  thougli  I  am  well 
aware  that  I  spoil  a  plant  at  each  fool¬ 
ish  surrender  to  curiosity,  and  though 
there  are  those  about  me  who  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  observe  the  evidence  of  my 


weakness  and  to  laugh  me  to  scorn 
tlierefor! 

I  tlilnk  some  of  the  birds  know  well 
enougli  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  work  in  tlie  garden.  When 
tliey  see  me,  for  instance,  beginning  to 
busy  myself  with  seed  potatoes  about 
Feln-uary,  they  say  to  one  another, 
“Look,  tliere’s  w'hat’s-his-name  begin¬ 
ning  to  dig  worms;  that  means  sum¬ 
mer’s  coming!”  and  lo!  one  is  suddenly 
charmed  at  his  work  by  the  first  out¬ 
burst  of  the  familiar  thrush-song,  or 
the  first  joyous  notes  (like  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  merry  whistled  lilt  by  some 
happy  schoolboy)  of  the  jolly  blackbird. 
Then,  if  you  watch,  you  may  see  the 
beginniiigs  of  a  nest  in  this  plum-tree 
or  that  cherry,  and  presently  the  nest  is 
finislied  and  duly  equipped  with  a  com¬ 
plement  of  eggs.  Most  likely  it  will 
soon  be  deserted,  for  there  w’lll  be  cold 
winds  and  dank  weather,  and  dear, 
sanguine  Mrs,  Thrush  will  see  that  she 
lias  been  misled  by  the  February  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  delusive  occui)ation  of 
the  worm-digging  liumau.  But  this 
will  not  damp  her  spirits,  nor  in  any 
way  depress  that  splendid  vocalist,  her 
burly  lord.  Tliey  will  wait  a  bit,  and 
then  quietly  build  another  nest  and  lay 
a  second  batch  of  eggs  as  if  notlilng 
had  happened. 

I  have  heard  it  declared  that  each 
individual  thrush  prefers  to  use  one 
particular  stone  for  the  breaking  of  his 
snail-shells;  but  our  thrushes  seem  to 
be  quite  impartial  as  to  this;  they  leave 
fractured  remnants  all  over  the  garden, 
though  certain  stone  steps  outside  my 
study  door  are  perhaps  the  favorite, 
and  certainly  a  highly  convenient  place 
for  the  purpose.  All  day  I  can  hear  tlie 
"tap  tapping”  as  old  Father  Thrush 
dashes  some  poor  snail,  house  and  all, 
against  the  sharp  comers.  I  think 
they  are  his  favorite  food.  What  a 
wonderful  ear  the  fellow  has  for  worms, 
too!  He  can  hear  one  moving  under¬ 
ground.  Watch  him  stand  upright  and 
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listen  on  the  lawn.  Suddenly  he  has 
beard  a  worm  behind  him,  maybe,  and 
three  yards  away;  but  in  an  instant  he 
is  over  the  spot,  his  beak  plunges  into 
the  earth  with  almost  unerring  certain¬ 
ty,  and  out  comes  the  poor  wriggling 
victim.  There  is  a  gobble  and  a  gulp, 
and  lo!  it  has  disappeared  and  he  is 
listening  for  another.  All  the  birds  in 
my  Devonshire  garden  are  fat;  the 
place  suits  them. 

So  are  the  field-mice,  of  which  we 
support,  I  believe,  several  families.  One 
such  family  I  rudely  unearthed  yester¬ 
day— though  quite  accidentally.  My 
spade  happened  upon  a  nest  of  seven— • 
nearly  full-grown,  fat,  chubby  little 
things— and  sent  them  flying  with  a 
clod  of  earth  it  brought  up.  It  was 
the  absurdest  thing  to  see  the  drowsy 
little  creatures  struggle  to  their  feet 
and  make  off  in  a  sleepy  fashion,  ap¬ 
parently  but  little  put  out  by  their 
wholesale  and  sudden  upheaval.  One 
little  fellow  ran  back  over  my  foot, 
and  stopped  a  yard  away  to  rub  his 
eyes  with  his  fists  and— yes,  actually 
ynun. 

None  of  them  took  the  trouble 
to  hurry  themselves,  and  their  hiding 
was  merely  perfunctorj-;  I  could  see 
and  might  have  killed  every  one  of 
them,  but  spared  them  for  two  (if  not 
more)  reasons;  one,  that  I  don’t  think 
they  do  much  harm  excepting  to  eat  up 
any  pens  or  other  seeds  that  happen 
to  be  planted  wiiere  they  come  across 
them;  and,  two,  that  I  believe  I  have  a 
kind  of  superstition,  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  Church,  nnent  the  sparing  or 
releasing  of  l)irds  and  beasts. 

I  have  rend  somewhere  that  the  re¬ 
lease  of  a  caged  bird  represents,  for 
the  orthodox,  a  sin  forgiven— during 
Lent,  at  any  rate.  This  is  a  pretty 
and  withal  a  convenient  doctrine,  for 
it  is  worth  while  hedging  a  little  when 
it  is  so  easily  done;  though,  ns  I  was 
rudely  Informed,  when  mentioning  the 
tradition  to  a  friend  and  my  liking  for 


it,  “it  would  have  to  be  a  very  large 
bird  to  do  you  any  good,  old  chap.” 

I  forgave  this  ill-mannered  remark 
because  I  happen  to  know  that  the  Idea 
took  root  in  that  rude  fellow’s  imagina¬ 
tion  and  bore  fruit.  Not  long  after¬ 
wards  he  was  passing,  he  told  me,  an 
unoccupied  house  a  mile  away  from 
his  own,  when  he  observed  a  starling 
within  beating  itself  against  the  closed 
windows  in  unavailing  efforts  to  get 
out,  having  imprisoned  itself  by  falling 
down  the  chimney.  My  friend  actual¬ 
ly  took  the  trouble  to  return  to  the 
town,  procure  the  house-agent’s  keys, 
and  release  that  starling.  I  forgive 
him,  as  I  say,  his  rude  remark  for  this 
act.  and  I  hope  the  recording  angel  will 
take  as  lenient  a  view  of  his  bad  man¬ 
ners  and  forgive  him  also. 

I  must  say  I  like  starlings.  Their  en¬ 
ergy  delights  and  their  vocal  efforts 
fascinate  me.  In  feeding  they  are  the 
most  catholic  of  birds,  and  will  sample 
anything.  I  have  seen  them  fight  over 
a  bit  of  Indlarubber,  part  of  .an 
old  tennis-shoe.  Towards  humans 
they  are  among  the  most  friendly  of 
birds. 

There  is  one  particular  hedge-sparrow 
in  the  garden  who  has,  for  some  reason, 
a  rooted  antipathy  to  me.  He  chides 
and  curses  me  at  sight.  The  garden, 
he  thinks,  is  not  big  enough  for  us  two; 
and  he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  lam 
the  one  who  ought  to  go.  I  tolerate 
the  impudent  little  rascal  for  his  sub¬ 
lime  impertinence,  even  though  I  am 
almost  certain  he  robs  my  pea-pods, 
which  is  really  rather  a  serious  offence, 
for  there  are  plenty  of  other  foodstuffs 
for  him,  and  peas  are  an  acquired  taste 
and  a  vicious  withal. 

How  many  weeks  ought  to  elapse  be¬ 
tween  the  sowing  of  a  potato  and  Itq 
maturity  as  an  “Early,”  which,  of 
course,  is  only  semi-maturity?  Of  all 
the  kinds  I  have  tried,  I  find  the  quick¬ 
est  grower  is  “Early  Puritan.”  and  that 
from  start  to  finish,  that  is  from  plant- 
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)ng  to  boiling,  be  requires  from  ten  to 
eleven  weeks. 

Asbleaf,  a  yellower  and  firmer  potato, 
takes  a  week  or  two  longer.  If  you 
would  have  my  opinion  ob  the  best  po¬ 
tato  to  sow  for  a  main  crop,  I  give  it 
with  ail  the  self-satisfied  confidence  of 
the  amateur:  try  “Up  to  Date,”  the 
cleanest,  prettiest,  best  cropping,  and 
best  keeping  potato  under  the  sun;  this 
with  all  deference  to  many  other  excel¬ 
lent  varieties,  such  as  Windsor  Castle, 
Scotch  Kidney,  White  Elephant,  and 
otliers.  With  deference,  also,  to  the 
opinions  of  those  w'hose  knowledge  in 
comparison  with  my  own  is  ns  fifty  to 
one.  But  remember  to  plant  your  seed 
shallow  and  loose,  and  to  keep  the 
earth  loose  nl)out  the  growing  plants. 
When  you  have  finally  earthed  them 
up,  keep  your  hands  off  them  If  you 
can,  and  don’t  dig  up  one  here  and  an¬ 
other  there  to  see  how  they  are  getting 
on;  they  will  get  on  all  right;  this, 
however,  is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  for 
I  confess  that  I  cannot  do  us  I  preach 
in  the  matter  of  keeping  my  hands 
off. 

I  suppose  it  is  an  inherent  taint  in 
my  nature,  but  I  must  confess  tliat  I 
do  love  the  speculative  element  in  the 
growing  of  potatoi‘s:  digging  up  the 
plant  is  like  dipping  in  the  bran-tub  or 
drawing  your  ticket  at  a  lotteo-;  it  is 
the  uncertainty  that  is  so  fascinating, 
the  faint  atmosphere  of  gambling  that 
clings  to  the  function.  One  sees  the 
peas  or  the  beans,  the  apples  or  the 
plums  grow  and  mature  under  one’s 
eyes:  one  is  sure  of  them  beforehand, 
and  knows  approximately  what  may  be 
expected  from  each  plant.  But  the 
tuber  grows  and  develops  in  secret; 
adding  ounce  to  ounce  underground  he 
may,  for  all  one  knows,  be  assuming 
enormous  proportions;  each  spade-turn, 
when  dlgging-up  time  begins,  may  re¬ 
veal  the  champion  potato,  some  enor¬ 
mous  fellow  of  the  size  of  a  small  Rug¬ 
by  football:  the  excitement  does  one 


good,  and  gives  a  zest  to  life  so  long 
as  it  lasts. 

Wltli  me,  in  my  Devonshire  garden, 
it  lusts  a  fairly  long  time,  for  I  plant 
some  four  thousand  seed-potatoes  every 
spring.  The  digging  up  of  these— of 
the  early  detachment— begins  in  May; 
when  these  are  all  up  I  have  to  possess 
my  soul  in  patience  for  three  months, 
from  .July  till  the  end  of  September, 
and  it  is  during  this  period  of  inactiv¬ 
ity  that  my  fingers  itch  to  sample  a 
potato  plant  here  and  another  there,  in 
order  to  satisfy  that  craving  for  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  is  going  on  beneath  the 
surface,  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by 
sneaking  into  the  trenches  when  cer¬ 
tain  persons  are  not  looking  and  dig¬ 
ging  up  just  one  plant,  and  perhaps 
afterwards  just  one  other. 

Marcli  is  a  busy  month— the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  in  a  garden,  and  the 
work  is  done  to  the  unceasing  music  of 
tl>e  birds.  Throughout  tills  month  and 
April  every  winged  thing  is  intoxicated 
wltli  love-ardor.  My  lord  blackbird, 
oven  tliough  lie  were  shy  hitherto,  has 
no  time  now  for  foolish  fears;  the  days 
grow  longer  daily,  but  they  are  not  long 
enough  for  the  joy  of  living. 

“Go  it,  ye  cripples,  dig  for  your 
lives!”  he  seems  to  troll  out  in  his  mer¬ 
riest  stave,  as  Garge  the  gardener  and 
I  ply  our  spades  for  all  w'e  know,  sav¬ 
ing  this  profitable  hour.  “Dig  up  the 
worms  for  me  and  my  missus;  five  love¬ 
ly  eggs,  my  dear  sir,  and  every  one  of 
tliem  going  to  hatch  out  into  a  black¬ 
bird-think  of  that!” 

And  old  Johnny  Thrush,  but  a  few 
yards  away,  takes  up  the  tale  with  his 
“Baby  Jem,  Baby  Jem.  Baby  Jem!  Oh 
the  jolly  time,  oh  the  jolly  time!  See 
my  missus,  see  my  missus!  She’ll  do 
it.  she’ll  do  it,  she’ll  do  it!” 

And  do  it  she  wdll.  She  will  hatch 
out  those  pretty  blue  eggs  of  hers  and 
rear  her  little  siieckled  family  of  Baby 
Janes  and  Baby  Jems,  until  suddenly 
there  are  half  a  dozen  little  strangers. 
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fat,  full-grown  fledglings,  running  and 
flitting  about  the  garden,  hiding  from 
the  cat,  and  waiting  for  the  ripening 
of  the  strawberries  which  have  grown 
with  them. 

Luckily  for  a  certain  artist  in  the 
potato  department,  they  can’t  get  at  his 
bantlings;  but  Heaven  help  all  the 
fruit— currants,  strawberries,  raspber¬ 
ries,  cherries— which  is  not  netted  in 
time!  for  if  the  season  be  dry,  every 
little  rascal  of  a  thrush  and  each  little 
villain  of  a  blackbird  will  account  for 
several  times  his  own  weight  of  fruit 
per  iVicm. 

“Leave  saucers  of  water  about,”  say 
the  gardening  papers,  “and  thus  save 
your  currants  and  other  juicy  fruits.” 

Leave  the  water  about  by  all  means, 
say  I:  the  little  rascals  will  be  delight¬ 
ed  to  see  it;  they  will  bathe  in  it  and 
enjoy  themselves  amazingly;  but  do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
they  will  spare  your  fruit  therefor!  On 
the  contrarj’,  bathing  promotes  appe¬ 
tite,  and  they  will  return  to  your  straw¬ 
berries  with  renewed  vigor  and  capac¬ 
ity. 

Do  you  know  who  has  lately— that 
is,  last  summer— been  convicted  of 
strawberiy-stealing?  '  One  who  was 
never  suspected,  whose  character— as 
an  insectivorous  and  wholly  praise¬ 
worthy  person— was  ever  believed  to 
be  unimpeachable:  the  old  hedgehog. 
The  crime  was  brought  home  to  him, 
however,  upon  irrefutable  evidence;  he 
was  caught  red-handed.  Nay,  more; 
though  carried  away  and  placed  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  out  of  temptation,  he  re¬ 
turned  again  and  again  to  the  scene  of 
his  dishonesty;  he  would  have  straw- 
l)erries;  and  nothing  but  strawberries, 
during  their  season,  was  good  enough 
for  him. 

A  remarkable  thing  this:  that  so 
many  of  the  birds  are  taken  in  by  a 
few  warm  days  in  February  or  early 
March.  Let  the  sun  but  shine  brightly 
for  a  few  hours,  and  the  fancy  of  a 


dozen  pairs  of  little  winged  lovers  in 
this  garden  turns  as  naturally  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  thoughts  of  nest-making  and 
family  rearing;  old  stagers,  too,  some 
of  them,  who  have  wasted  a  nestful  of 
eggs  many  a  season  before  this,  and 
should  have  acquired— one  would  think 
—the  wisdom  of  waiting. 

Some,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  taken 
in  by  the  sham  springtide;  they  wait, 
and  doubtless  laugh  at  those  who  al¬ 
low  themselves  to  be  deceived. 

Have  you  ever  watched  a  pair  of 
sparrow’s  when  first  the  house-hunting 
and  building  mania  comes  upon  them? 
How  stupendously  busy  they  are,  espe¬ 
cially  the  cock,  and  what  a  tremendous 
lot  he  has  to  say!  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
his  missus  does  all  the  real  work,  and 
he  supplies  all  the  theory,  w’hich  she 
consistently  disregards. 

Not  that  Mrs.  Sparrow’  w’orks  impetu¬ 
ously,  as  though  time  permitted  of  no 
deliberation.  On  the  contrary,  she 
uses  the  greatest  deliberation  in  the 
performance  of  every  action,  however 
trivial.  Watch  her  when  she  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  eligibility  of,  let  us  say,  a 
bit  of  string  w’hlch  she  has  found  in  the 
garden  path,  as  material  to  be  used  in 
the  building  of  a  nest  over  which  she  is 
busy.  First  she  w’ill  sit  upon  a  goose¬ 
berry  tw’lg  a  yard  or  two  away,  and 
inspect  that  morsel  of 'String  from  the 
south-east. 

Then  she  will  flit  over  to  the  apple- 
tree  close  by  and  study  it  from  the 
north-west.  Then  she  will  examine  it 
from  other  points  of  the  compass.  At 
last  she  W’lll  hop  up  to  it  and  pull  It 
about— apparently  accepting  it,  but  re¬ 
jecting  it  again,  still  uncertain  as  to  its 
suitability  for  some  purpose  exactly 
defined  in  her  foolish  little  mind.  At 
last  she  will  decide  to  use  it,  and,  seiz¬ 
ing  it,  she  will  fly  up  to  her  nest  with 
the  treasure;  but,  vacillating  once  again, 
she  drops  it  at  the  very  threshold,  and 
sits  upon  the  roof  a  little  while,  eyeing 
it  and  chattering;  explaining  to  her 
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loni,  porhapK,  that  It  would  have  done 
well  eiiouKh  If  It  had  b<‘eii  loiiKer  or 
Mhorter,  or  thicker  or  thinner,  or  Heav¬ 
en  knowH  what.  Finally  ahe  will  Hit 
down  and  carry  It  away  to  uae,  and 
tadiold!  to-morrow  ahe  haa  turned  it 
out  once  more,  and  it  Ilea  upon  the 
Karden  path  a  rejected  thing.  Not  for 
long,  however,  for  either  ahe  herself 
or  some  other  bird  haa  removed  it  next 
tJme  one  looks  for  the  much-conaidered 
scrap. 

That  conei'lted  and  aelf-aaaertlve 
little  person  her  lord  and  naiater  la  far 
leaa  deliberate  in  Ida  actiona.  He  is 
more  certain  of  himself,  being  con- 
vlne»*d  that  he  knows  everything,  and 
that  to  consider  and  weigh  and  deliber¬ 
ate  Is  a  waste  of  time. 

He  la  anxioua  to  help  with  the  nest- 
making,  aiul  holds  forth  without  eeaa- 
ing  while  his  lady  builds.  Decasionaliy 
he  lends  a  hand.  He  catches  sight  of 
a  straw,  it  may  be.  or  a  small  piece  of 
stick,  and  it  occurs  to  him  that  here 
is  the  very  thiiiK  his  fcMtlish  wife  has 
sought  t'«»r  days  and  failed  to  tlnd. 
What  does  not  occur  to  him  is  that  he 
is  a  garrulous  old  Incompetent,  and 
knows  no  more  about  nest-building 
than  he  d«H‘s  alnutt  the  laying  of  eggs. 
His  wife  knows  all  about  him.  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  straw  is  turned  out  of  the 
nest  again  as  simui  as  his  back  Is  turned. 
He  has  probably  ])laeed  it  In  some  im¬ 
possible  position,  and— after  explaining 
wliat  a  marvellous  fellow  lie  Is.  and 
wliat  a  treasure  he  has  brought  up  In 
the  way  of  building-material— departed, 
forgetting  all  about  the  matter  in  a 
moment  or  two.  Fven  when  he  sin's 
that  straw  lying  upon  the  garden  path, 
so  conceited  Is  he  that  he  does  not  rec¬ 
ognise  It,  because  he  caunot  contem¬ 
plate  the  possibility  of  Its  rejection  by 
the  missus.  He  thinks  he  has  found 
another  treasure.  “There.”  says  he. 
dumping  it  down  by  her  side  ns  she 
sits  resting,  perhaps  laying  a  little  egg, 
in  the  semi-completed  nest;  “there’s 


another  splendid  straw;  how  is  It  you 
don’t  come  across  them?  1  can  find 
them  whenever  I  like!” 

Someone  has  somewhere  declared 
that  of  all  birds  the  sparrow  Is  the  only 
one  who  is  positively  harmful  In  a 
garden -does,  that  Is,  more  harm  than 
good. 

1  am  afraid  there  may  be  truth  In 
the  saying;  for  Indeed  he  Is  a  terribly 
mischievous  little  rascal,  there  is  no 
♦■scape  from  that  fact.  His  appetite— 
of  course— Is  absolutely  unlimited,  and 
he  will  eat  almost  anything.  One  would 
forgive  him  his  appetite,  however,  for 
after  all  he  Is  easily  stuffed  with 
crumbs  from  the  table  and  such  delica¬ 
cies,  and  the  young  shoots  should  thus 
be  saved  from  his  depredations.  Hut, 
alas!  he  is  harmful  out  of  pure  mis¬ 
chief. 

He  picks  (tflf  the  fruit  buds  from 
currant  and  giHi.seberry  buslies  without 
tlie  smallest  intention  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  more  tlian  tasting  each  and  cast¬ 
ing  it  aside;  and  he  will  nibble  the 
sl'oots  of  bal>y  sweet-pea  plants  just 
to  see  what  tiiey  are  made  of  and  what 
manner  of  flavor  is  theirs,  his  wicked 
little  carcase  being,  at  the  time,  so 
stuffed  with  good  breadcrumbs  and 
other  delights  tiiat  lie  scarcely  lias  en- 
ergj-  enough  to  lie  mischievous. 

How  tlie  young  sparrows  survive 
tlielr  youtliful  days  is  always  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  me;  for  of  all  the  overfed  little 
rascals  in  the  garden,  they  are  by  far 
tlie  worst. 

This  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  spar¬ 
row.  1  always  think,  is  a  bad  parent  in 
that  he  is  too  easily  talked  over  by  his 
plausilile  youngsters,  and  believes 
them  because  tliey  have  Inlierlted  from 
him  the  gift  of  the  gab;  and  secondly, 
liecause  tliese  same  youngsters  are  such 
little  liars  from  the  first  that  they  are 
able  to  persuade  their  parents— who 
ought  to  know  that  no  child  of  theirs 
is  likely  to  be  truthful— that  they  have 
not  tasted  a  particle  of  food,  even  when 
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they  are  actually  at  the  moment,  to 
express  It  mildly,  replete. 

Yet,  for  all  their  wickedness,  I  think 
I  would  not  have  my  sparrow  commu¬ 
nity  away.  I  like  them;  they  are  jolly, 
animated  little  bodies,  and  their  twit¬ 
ter!  n>f  Is  welcome  sometimes,  when 
there  are  no  grander  voices  to  be  heard 
in  the  garden.  Moreover,  I  admit 
their  vested  right  as  luemlwrs  of  the 
garden  society.  One  can  discount  their 
mischief  by  taking  proper  precautions 
against  it  iMjforehand:  as  by  dusting 
soot  over  the  sweet-pea  lines,  or  squirt¬ 
ing  with  quassia  any  bushes  or  trees 
liable  to  their  depredations. 

Now,  in  February,  when  other  Im¬ 
portant  matters  are  going  on  in  the 
giirden  as  well  as  the  planting  of  pota¬ 
toes,  one  cannot  afford  to  forget  these 
precautions,  for  that  mischievous 
brown  imp  Jock  Sparrow  is  not  the 
only  person  who  will  look  out  for  the 
upcoming  of  the  earliest  pea-shoots.  If 
we  would  have  our  first  dish  of  peas 
by  the  first  of  June— and  we  sanguinely 
hope,  in  our  Devonshire  garden,  that 
this  will  be  the  case— we  must  see  that 
the  lines  are  well  peppered  with  soot; 
for  Jock  and  others  know  very  well 
that  we  have  planti'd  peas,  and  that 
certain  tender  and  succulent  little 
green  growths  will  presently  result, 
which  ma.v  be  nibbled  down  to  the  roots 
with  profit  and  enjoyment.  Look  out, 
too,  for  the  earliest  buds  on  your  plum- 
trees  and  your  peaches;  for  Jock  has 
his  eye  on  all  these,  and  even  though 
he  be  not  hungry,  he  will  destroy  them 
In  the  wanton  desire  to  pass  his  time 
as  mischievously  as  possible.  But  the 
sun  has  come  out,  and  a  thrush  is 
trolling  out  a  full-pitched  song— 

Summer  is  coming.  Summer  is  coming. 
I  know  it,  I  know  it,  I  know  it! 

Every  day  he  sings  it  with  more  in¬ 
sistence;  he  is  so  sure  of  it  that  one 
must  take  his  word  and  hasten  to  get 


through  with  the  sowing  of  those  early 
potatoes. 

The  earth  is  almost  carmine  as  it 
smiles  Up  at  the  sunshine;  down  below 
the  sea  looks  patchy  in  bright  greens 
and  very  dark  blues,  and  the  gulls  on 
the  shore  are  dazzling  white  as  they 
stand,  face  to  the  wind,  doing  nothing. 
Friend  robin  flits  in  front  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  challenging  attention.  “Come  out 
and  dig  me  some  worms,”  he  is  saying 
as  plainly  as  actions  can  say  it.  A 
second  thrush  has  embarked  upon  bis 
bracing  song:  “Oh,  the  jolly  time,”  he 
repeats;  and  tlien,  “See  my  missus — see 
my  missus!” 

“Summer  is  coming,”  replies  insis¬ 
tently  Number  One.  “I  know  it,  I 
know  it,  I  know  it!” 

Poor  old  thrush,  he  is  one  of  the  de¬ 
luded  ones,  and  will  presently  back  his 
conviction  that  summer  is  coining  by 
persuading  his  faitliful  spouse  to  set 
up  her  springtide  establishment  many 
a  week  too  soon.  Summer  will  come, 
tliank  goodness,  but  it  is  still  three 
months  away! 

All  that  these  three  months  mean  for 
the  garden,  all  the  magic  that  will  go 
on  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth 
during  that  period,  what  human  mind 
could  fully  imagine? 

For  there  is  not  an  inch  of  soil  |that 
will  not  presently  be  instinct  with  si¬ 
lent,  teeming  life;  every  particle  of 
every  tree  and  shrul),  al)ove  ground 
and  below,  will  be  alive  with  moving 
sap,  and  the  spirit  of  growth  will  be 
a-hum  everywhere. 

These  veiy  seed  potatoes  which  I  am 
now  planting,  only  think  what  is  be¬ 
fore  them  these  twelve  weeks!  For  they 
must  first  put  out  shoots  upwards  and 
form  roots  downwards;  then,  while 
themselves  rot  and  disappear,  ^heir 
progeny  must  take  shape  in  the  silence 
and  darkness  which  is  beneath  this 
red  earth,  I,  with  my  hoe,  shall  do 
what  I  can  for  them  up  here,  and  they 
in  their  secret  cells  will  develop  day 
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by  day;  and  lo!  by  the  end  of  the  three 
months  all  will  be  over  with  them:  the 
growing  and  the  being  finished,  the  rap¬ 
ture  of  their  up-digging  enjoyed,  even 
their  cooking  happily  accomplished— 
they  will  have  been  eaten,  perhaps 
Lonfmaii'B  Magazine. 


praised,  certainly  forgotten.  Sic  transit 
gloria.  Meanwhile  I  am  only  dibbling 
them  in,  to  the  tune  of  “Summer  is 
coming.  I  know  it,  1  know  it,  I  know 
it!” 

Fred  Whishaw. 
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Those  who  have  followed  the  shoi’t 
and  simple  annals  of  Stuccovin  will 
perhaps  remember  the  dexterous  ma¬ 
noeuvres  by  Avhlch  my  friend  Barring- 
ton-Bounderley  contrived  to  make  him¬ 
self  M.P.  for  our  borough,  and  the  as- 
sidious  pains  which  he  and  his  ener¬ 
getic  wife  took  to  retain  the  seat.  At 
his  original  election  he  was  opposed  by 
a  Social  Democrat,  who  was  after¬ 
wards  convicted  of  cheating  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Railway  Company  out  of  a 
threepenny  fare;  but  this  crj'stal-souletl 
politician  polled  a  mere  handful  of 
votes— for  Stuccovian  politics  are  emi¬ 
nently  genteel— and  since  that  contest 
Bounderley  has  been  returned  unop¬ 
posed.  Perhaps  this  absence  of  op¬ 
position  has  lulled  our  member  into  a 
false  security,  and  has  relaxed  the  fibre 
of  his  interest  in  local  affairs.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  is  less  often  seen  in  the  chair 
at  smoking  concerts,  and  when  Bump- 
stead  asked  him  to  kick  off  at  the  first 
football  match  of  the  season  against 
the  Benevolent  Cabdrivers’  Orphanage, 
be  dwlined  with  an  abruptness  which 
caused  Bumpstead  to  ejaculate,  “All 
right,  old  chap,  keep  your  hair  on.” 

Mrs.  Barrington-Bounderley  has  giv¬ 
en  up  her  creche,  and  during  1901  at¬ 
tended  only  two  committee-meetings  of 
the  local  Association  for  Reforming 
Workhouse  Bonnets. 

There  is  a  rmnor  in  the  district  that 
some  Companies  with  which  our  mem¬ 


ber  is  or  has  been  connected  have  not 
been  v'ery  successful.  Mrs.  Bounder- 
ley’s  victoria  seems  to  have  gone  into- 
dock;  and  though  Mrs.  Soulsby  re¬ 
ceived  the  kindest  imaginable  letter  in 
reply  to  her  reminder  about  the  paro¬ 
chial  Christmas  Tree,  it  enclosed  a  pos¬ 
tal  order  for  ten  shillings  Instead  oL 
as  on  former  occasions,  a  check  for  two 
guineas. 

Now  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  In 
0.  district  like  ours  such  changes  can 
pass  without  unfavorable  comment 
Lady  Farringford  says,  “I  always  told 
you  that  the  man  was  an  imposter.  No¬ 
living  creature  ever  knew  where  he 
came  from,  and  for  my  own  part  I  nev¬ 
er  l)elieved  in  his  wife’s  money.  I'm 
convinced  that  they’ve  been  living  be¬ 
yond  their  means  for  years,  and  before 
long  we  shall  see  a  crash.”  The  dear 
old  lady's  bitterness  is  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  lately  she  went  to  call 
OP  Mrs.  Bounderley,  and  found  a  tea- 
party  raging  to  which  she  had  not  been 
invited.  “Not  that  I  wanted  to  go  to 
her  shabby  party,  my  dear,”  she  said  to 
Selina.  “But  I  have  no  notion  of  peo¬ 
ple  giving  themselves  such  airs,  and  I 
was  determined  to  let  her  know  that 
I  had  found  her  out.  So  the  next  time 
I  met  her  at  Mrs.  Soulsby’s  I  said,  “I 
came  to  call  on  you  the  other  day, 
dear,  but  I  saw  by  the  look  of  the 
women  who  were  going  in  that  you  had 
got  a  Mothers’  Meeting  or  something 
of  that  kind  going  on.  So,  of  course, 
I  came  away.’  ” 
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To  be  sure,  Lady  Farringford  is  in¬ 
curably  worldly,  and  would  be  by  na¬ 
ture  disposed  to  renounce  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  people  whom  she  judged  to  be 
socially  on  the  down  grade.  But  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  Soulsby,  who  has  al¬ 
ways  been  severe  on  Mammon-worship 
and  has  habitually  referred  to  money 
as  “dross,”  insinuating  mild  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  friend  and  former  church¬ 
warden.  “I  must  confess  that  I  am 
disapiwinted  in  Bounderley.  I  fear  he 
has  missed  his  predestined  perfection. 
His  ideals  seem  to  have  lowered  since 
he  has  been  in  Parliament,  I  feel  there 
was  an  inconsistency  in  refusing  to 
subscribe  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
vestry,  and  yet  taking  t\venty  tickets 
for  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Fancy 
Dress  Ball.  I  trust  I  am  not  censori¬ 
ous,  but  these  things  jar.” 

When  voices  of  depreciation  are  in 
the  air  it  were  strange  if  Selina  did  not 
join  the  chorus.  “As  for  people’s  mon¬ 
ey-matters,”  she  exclaims,  with  a  fine 
elevation  of  tone,  “I  know  nothing  and 
care  less.  But  I  must  say  I  always 
thought  your  friend  Mr.  Bounderley 
one  of  the  very  vulgarest  men  I  ever 
knew.  He  puts  his  elbows  on  to  the 
table  and  roars  as  if  one  was  deaf,  and 
is  so  odiously  familiar.  I  should  not 
he  the  least  surprised  to  hear  that  he 
had  cheated  every  one.  As  to  his  wife, 
she  is  not  a  bad  little  creature,  and  I 
am  sincerely  sorry  for  her— though  cer¬ 
tainly  she  once  tried  to  patronize  me, 
on  the  strength  of  her  husband  being 
in  Parliament,  w’hich  was  too  absurd. 
No,  Robert,  it’s  no  good  saying  they 
used  to  be  my  greatest  friends.  It  was 
merely  political.  It’s  all  very  well  for 
you  to  laugh  at  politics;  but  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  principle.  Please  re¬ 
member  that,  though  I  am  your  wife, 
I  am  still  a  Topham-Sawyer,  and  that 
Papa  sat  for  Loamshlre  for  thirty 
years.  As  long  as  Mr.  Bounderley  is 
our  Member  I  shall  do  my  best  to  help 
him;  but  I  confess  I  think  it’s  high 


time  we  had  a  change,  and  if  only  you 
had  played  your  cards  properly  you 
might  have  succeeded  him.  But  it’s  so 
exactly  like  you— always  throwing 
away  every  chance  you  ever  had.” 

In  the  midst  of  these  revilings  it  is 
a  relief  to  hear  Bertha  say  that  Mrs. 
Bounderley  is  a  very  nice  little  woman, 
and  has  always  been  very  kind  to  her; 
w’hlle  Bumpstead,  loyally  following 
suit,  protests  that  though  old  B.-B.  cut 
up  a  bit  rough  about  the  kick-off,  still 
he’s  a  good  old  sport  at  bottom,  and  his 
cigars  take  a  lot  of  beating. 

This  fidelity  of  youth  to  its  early 
benefactors  is  always  a  pretty  sight; 
but  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that 
Bertha  and  Bumpstead  are  in  a  minor¬ 
ity.  Beyond  doubt,  Bounderley’s  local 
popularity  is  waning.  The  “trend”  is 
pointing  in  another  direction.  It  will 
bo  remembered  that,  just  about  the  time 
when  I  began  these  jottings,  an  opu¬ 
lent  couple  called  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cash- 
Ington  settled  in  Stuccovia.  They 
bought  a  big  corner  house  in  Stucco 
Gardens,  enlarged  the  stables  and  built 
a  billiard-room.  They  entertain  hos¬ 
pitably  and  subscribe  liberally.  Their 
cook  is  above  praise  and  their  wine 
above  suspicion. 

Bounderley’s  extremity  is  Cashing- 
ton’s  opportunity.  Local  sentiment  is 
ripening  for  a  change,  and  circumstan¬ 
ces  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Hour  and 
the  Man  have  arrived. 

Liberalism  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth 
in  a  Stuccovian  bosom,  and  I  am  the 
sole  representative  in  our  district  of 
the  cause  for  which  Hampden  died  on 
the  field  and  Sidney  on  the  scaffold.  I 
am  a  Whig  par  sang.  My  forefathers 
helped  Henry  VIII  to  rob  the  Church, 
and  Edward  VI  to  despoil  the  gram¬ 
mar-schools.  They  contrived  to  keep 
their  possessions  under  Mary,  and  in¬ 
creased  them  under  Elizabeth.  They 
obtained  their  baronetcy  from  James  I, 
deserted  Charles  I  at  the  psychological 
moment,  lay  low  under  the  Common- 
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wealth,  hastened  to  congratulate 
Charles  II  on  his  return  to  Whitehall, 
plotted  against  James  II,  held  office 
under  William  III,  early  discerned  that 
the  Stuarts  had  no  chance  of  a  second 
Restoration,  l)ecame  staunch  support¬ 
ers  of  the  Hanoverian  Succession,  and. 
by  Judicious  alliances  with  Levesons, 
and  Howards,  and  Russells,  obtained 
a  place  in  that  “Sacred  circle  of  the 
Great  Grandmotherhood”  which  ac¬ 
quired  the  title  of  the  Whig  party,  and 
did  so  uncommonly  well  for  Itself  be¬ 
tween  1830  and  188.>. 

Every  one  who  bears  1115-  name  be¬ 
longs  to  Brooks’s  and  reads  the  “Edin¬ 
burgh.”  The  head  of  the  family,  though 
of  course  he  deserted  the  Liberal  party 
at  the  crisis  of  1880,  still  describes  him- 
s('lf  ns  “a  Whig  of  1088.”  I  was  trained 
to  believe  In  the  “glorious  and  Immor¬ 
tal  memory  of  Mr.  Fox,”  and  at  home 
on  January  30  we  useil  to  drink  “The 
Man  in  the  Mask.”  Selina  (who  trudges 
through  frost  and  snow  to  the  Royal 
Martyr's  Memorial  Service  at  St.  Mar¬ 
garet  Pattens)  denounces  this  toast  as 
brutal  and  cowardly,  and  protests  that 
“The  Man  who  would  have  done  it 
without  a  Mask”  was  a  much  finer 
character,  for  he  at  least  had  the  cour¬ 
age  of  his  convictions. 

If  I  may  for  a  moment  si>eak  egotis¬ 
tically.  I  believe  that  my  sentiments 
are  truly  liberal  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word;  and  when  I  settled  in  Stuc- 
covia  I  willingly  joined  the  local  Lib¬ 
eral  Association,  But  the  atmosphere 
of  the  pot-house  is  disagreeable  to  me. 
I  dissented  from  the  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Bradlaugh.  I  had  only  an  imperfect 
sympathy  with  the  repeal  of  the  Blas¬ 
phemy  Laws  or  the  refusal  of  grants 
to  the  Royal  Family,  and  when  the 
Chairman  of  the  Association  pro¬ 
nounced  that  “now  the  Grand  Old  Man 
is  gone,  our  leader  must  be  Lchotrcher," 
T  felt  It  was  time  to  withdraw  from  an 
environment  so  eminently  uncongenial 
to  Whlggery. 


But  still  my  name  is  on  the  list  of  the 
Association,  and  I  have  lately  been  not 
a  little  gratified  to  find  myself  recog¬ 
nized  as  in  .some  sense  a  leader  of 
local  politics.  This  compliment  I  have 
Received  from  my  neighbor  Mr.  Cash- 
ington.  A  few  days  ago  he  sent  me  a 
brief  but  courteous  note,  requesting  the 
favor  of  a  private  conversation  with 
me  on  a  matter  of  urgent  business.  This 
I  graciously  accorded,  and  my  visitor 
(nine  to  the  point  with  commendable 
prompitude.  He  said,  “There’s  no  good 
in  beating  about  the  bush,  and  I  may 
ns  well  .say  plainly  that  I  am  thinking 
of  standing  for  this  l>orough;  and  I  have 
come  to  you  because  I  should  like  to  be 
supiM)rt«Ml  by  a  gentleman.  You  may 
take  it  from  me  that  Itounderle.v  won’t 
stand  next  time— indeed,  he  may  be  off 
before  the  General  Election.  He  has 
got  into  some  very  queer  things  in  the 
(Mty;  and  even  if  he  ventured  to  face 
the  music  he  wouldn’t  get  in  again.  He 
can’t  afford  to  ‘part’  as  freely  as  he 
used.  Soulsby  lias  quarrelled  with  him 
for  voting  for  the  Deceaseil  Wife’s  Sis¬ 
ter  the  other  day;  and  the  publicans 
have  discovertsl  that  he  sent  a  dona¬ 
tion  on  the  sly  to  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  Temperance  Society.  In  short, 
lie’s  pretty  well  found  out;  and  I  have 
a  great  notion  that  a  strong  Lilieral 
candidate  could  carry  the  seat.  Now, 
for  my  own  part  I  am  a  Liberal  Im¬ 
perialist.  Rosebery  is  the  man  for  my 
money.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
I  wasn’t  actually  at  Eton  with  him. 
because  my  govenior  clianged  his  mind 
ft  the  last  moment  and  sent  me  to 
Merchant  Taylors’;  but  I  came  across 
him  a  good  deal  at  Oxford.  No.  I 
w’asn’t  at  Christ  Church.  Our  family 
college  was  Queen’s.  But  I’ve  often 
seen  Rosebery— he  wms  Dalineny  then- 
coming  out  of  Tom  Gate;  and  one  Fifth 
of  November  I  did  him  a  good  turn  in 
a  row'  on  Folly  Bridge.  By  .Tove!  he 
never  forgot  it.  When  I  went  up  tir 
him  at  the  City  Lilieral  Club  and  said 
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that  my  name  was  Cashlngton,  he  re- 
irembered  me  at  once.  We  got  on  to 
politics  directly.  He  said,  ‘No  man 
ever  was  In  such  a  peculiar  position  as 
I  am.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  explain  that 
I  couldn’t  speak,  and  now  I  must  make 
a  speech  to  explain  what  I  meant  by 
my  letter.’  I  said,  ’You  needn’t  ex¬ 
plain  yourself  to  me.  I’m  with  you, 
lieart  and  soul.  Salisbury  is  played 
out.  Home  Rule  is  dead  and 
buried.  Those  sneaking  Armenians 
deserve  all  they  get;  and  the  war’s  just 
about  the  best  biz.  that  has  happened 
in  our  time.  Go  on  with  your  furrow; 
and,  I)y  jingo,  you  w'on’t  find  yourself 
alone  when  you  reach  the  end.’  I  saw 
at  a  glance  that  he  was  Impressed.  It's 
wonderful  how  quick  he  is  at  picking 
up  a  point. 

“I  dined  in  Berkeley  Square  three 
days  afterwards.  There  were  a  lot  of 
pressmen  at  dinner,  and  it  was  simply 
a  marvel  to  see  how  Rosebery  had  the 
whole  conversation  to  himself;  the 
other  fellows  never  opened  their 
mouths  except  to  eat  and  drink.  It  is 
glamor,  that’s  w'hat  It  is— glamor,  and 
if  we  could  only  get  him  to  address  the 
Liberal  Association  here  we  should  win 
hands  down. 

“Oh,  yes,  the  Association  is  all  right. 
It  is  run  by  the  Secretary,  and  an  extra 
f  ver  to  his  salary  will  make  everything 
square.  He  doesn’t  get  much  as  it  is, 
poor  beggar;  and  he’s  quite  sharp 
enough  to  know  where  the  money-bags 
are.” 

Thus  Mr.  Cashington;  and  his  dis¬ 
course  gave,  ns  the  French  say,  furi¬ 
ously  to  think.  Should  I,  having  so 
long  abandoned  politics,  return  to  my 
earlier  activities?  Should  I  unfurl  the 
Whig  banner  of  buff  and  blue,  and 
wave  It  over  the  head  of  Imperial  Cash¬ 
ington?  If  I  undertook  any  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  connection  with  the  contest, 
should  I  have  to  subscribe  to  the  regis¬ 
tration  expenses?  should  I  have  to  read 
the  “Dally  Mail?”  and,  above  all.  what 
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would  Selina  say?  Chewing  the  food 
of  these  sweet  and  bitter  fancies,  I  de¬ 
clined  to  commit  myself  to  Mr.  Cash- 
ington’s  cause;  but  he  shook  hands 
with  me  effusively,  and  rushed  off  to 
keep  an  appointment  with  Sir  Wemyss 
Reid  at  the  chambers  of  Dr.  Heber 
Hart.  Meanwhile,  I  laid  the  project, 
with  an  air  of  easy  indifference,  before 
Selina,  w’ho,  to  my  great  astonishment, 
did  not  Instantly  condemn  it  as  at  once 
unpatriotic  and  expensive.  She  said 
that,  for  her  o\vn  part,  she  did  not  care 
a  jot  for  Mr.  Bounderley.  She  could 
see  no  difference  between  his  Tory 
Democratic  opinions  and  the  Liberal 
Imperialist  creed  of  Mr.  Cashington. 
On  social  grounds  there  was  not  a  pin 
to  choose  betw'een  them;  and,  although 
it  w’as  vulgarity  itself  to  think  of 
money  in  connection  with  politics,  it 
certainly  w'ould  be  disagreeable  to  find 
that  the  Member  for  whom  one  had 
slaved  w'as  a  bankrupt.  On  the  whole, 
Selina  thought  that  she  should  drop 
l)olitlcal  work  for  a  time.  The  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  endless,  and  she  w’as 
no  longer  equal  to  trapesing  about  in 
dog-days  and  blizzards,  trying  to  se¬ 
cure  votes  for  a  candidate  who,  w'heu 
he  was  returned,  was  barely  civil. 

In  my  private  opinion,  the  fact  that 
my  family  had  always  been  W’higs,  and 
had  sometimes  contested  Loamshire 
with  bygone  Topham-Sawyers,  was  not 
without  Its  effect  on  Selina.  Though, 
cr  because,  she  is  a  Conservative,  she 
has  a  high  respect  for  hereditary  prin¬ 
ciples,  even  though  they  be  those  of 
1688;  and  there  was  something  agree¬ 
able  to  her  territorial  Instincts  in  the 
thought  that  the  middle  classes  and 
the  proletariat  of  Stuccovia  should  look 
for  guidance  to  her  husband.  “At  any 
rate,  it  shows  that  they  know  who  you’ 
are;  and,  after  all  said  and  done,  peo¬ 
ple  do  like  being  led  by  a  gentleman.” 

So,  after  full  consideration,  I  in¬ 
formed  Mr.  Cashington  that  I  would 
propose  his  adoption  as  Liberal  candi- 
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date  for  the  borough;  and  perhaps  ray 
readiness  to  do  so  coexisted  with  a 
strong  conviction  that  he  would  not 
win.  Of  electioneering  one  may  say, 
ns  Napoleon  said  of  war,  “Eli,  bleu! 
C'est  un  grand  jeu— belle  occupation.” 
Selina  w’arned  rae  emphatically  against 
letting  myself  be  Induced  to  give  money 
to  the  cause.  “Your  name  is  quite  as 
much  as  they  have  any  riglit  to  ask, 
and  iieople  who  are  as  ostentatious  as 
the  Cashiugtous  ought  to  be  able  to  pay 
their  own  election  expenses.”  Bertha, 
always  loyal  to  old  friends,  said  that  I 
was  treating  Bouiuleriey  very  shabbily. 
She  would  have  worked  enthusi¬ 
astically  for  a  pro-Boer,  and 
would  have  got  Canon  Scott 
Holland  down  to  speak  for  a  member 
of  the  C.S.U.;  but  Mr.  Cashington 
seemed  every  bit  as  much  a  Tory  as 
Mr.  Bounderley,  though  certainly  he 
used  longer  words.  Thus  led,  Bump- 
stead  voluuteeretl  his  opinion  that 
Cashington  was  a  wrong  Tin;  that, 
even  if  he  didn't  bolt  off  the  course, 
he  would  never  run  straight;  and  that, 
before  the  show’  was  over,  we  should 
find  that  we  had  been  “had.” 

Undeterred  by  this  warning,  I 
plunged  into  the  fray.  The  first  step 
was  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
Association  to  hear  an  address  from 
Mr.  Cashington,  and.  if  his  opinions 
proved  acceptable,  to  adopt  him  as  our 
candidate  at  the  next  election.  We 
met  in  a  small  committee-room  at  the 
back  of  the  Parochial  Hall,  and  I  was 
votetl  into  the  chair.  I  presided  over  a 
meeting  composed  of  the  Wesleyan, 
Baptist  and  Congregationallst  minis¬ 
ters.  a  milkman,  a  grocer  and  a  butch¬ 
er  who  had  experienced  some  difficulty 
ip  getting  their  accounts  settled  by  Mr. 
Bounderley;  a  tipsy  tailor,  who  was 
locally  reputed  to  beat  his  wife;  and 
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a  discharged  schoolmaster  with  a  griev¬ 
ance  against  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  Secretary,  who  wore  blue 
spectacles  and  a  tweed  cap,  black 
trowsers  and  brown  boots,  read  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Liberal  Headquarters, 
which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose; 
and  handed  up  the  following  Resolu¬ 
tions,  wliich,  after  an  oration  by  Mr. 
Caslnngton,  were  moved,  seconded  and 
carried  unanimously:  (1)  that  this  meet¬ 
ing  enthusiastically  recognizes  Ix)rd 
Rosebery's  condescension  in  returning 
to  public  life;  endorses  his  repudiation 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy;  and  assures 
liim  tliat  lie  is  the  Inevitable  Prime 
Minister  of  our  free,  tolerant  and  uu- 
aggressive  Empire.  (2)  That  tliis  meet¬ 
ing,  having  heard  the  address  of 
Cliarles  Cornelius  Cashington,  Esquire, 
and  having  learnt  with  satisfaction 
that  he  approves  of  the  South  African 
war,  and  is  opposed  to  Local  Option, 
Home  Rule,  Free  Trade  and  Disestab¬ 
lishment,  cordially  adopts  him  as  Lib¬ 
eral  candidate  for  this  borough,  at  the 
next  election,  and  pledges  itself  to  use 
all  legitimate  means  to  secure  his  re¬ 
turn. 

So  far,  all  was  well;  but,  after  all,  it 
is  only  tlie  first  step,  and  Avhat  is  to 
come  next  I  do  not  exactly  see.  The 
figures  of  the  last  contest  seem  to  show 
that  the  electorate  of  Stuccovia  com¬ 
prises  9,000  Tories  and  1,000  Liberals, 
Radicals  and  Socialists.  Whether,  out 
of  tliese  discordant  elements,  Cashing¬ 
ton  can  construct  a  Third  Party  of  Lib¬ 
eral  Unionists  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
he  clings  desperately  to  the  idea  that 
Lord  Salisbury  is  to  resign  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  Coronation,  and  that,  in 
the  ensuing  confusion,  the  Ploughman 
of  Berkeley  Square  w’ill  come  by  his 
ow’n. 
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Australia  has  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  from  all  quarters  during  the  last 
few  years,  but  to  most  people  the  vast 
interior  is  still  a  terra  incognita;  and 
even  on  the  streets  of  Sydney  or  Mel¬ 
bourne  the  appearance  of  a  copper¬ 
skinned  back-blocker  excites  as  much 
comment  as  might  a  being  from  an¬ 
other  planet.  The  man  from  “out 
west"  cares  little  for  the  opinion  of  the 
townsman,  howe\'er;  and  if  his  car¬ 
riage  be  not  so  graceful  as  that  of 
those  whom  he  so  unceremoniously 
jostles  on  the  pavements  of  Bourke 
Street  or  the  “Block,”  he  gets  over 
the  ground  more  quickly;  and  if  his 
speech  be  ungrammatical,  it  is  at  least 
expressive,  and  onlj’  used  when  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary, 

Tlie  back-blocks,  generally,  are  the 
western  divisions  of  Queensland  and 
New  South  Wales;  and  although  in 
some  parts  of  the  former  State  the 
hai-dy  squatter  has  established  himself 
well  out  into  the  great  desert,  the 
country  inside  the  “run”  of  his  domain 
is  probably  unprospected,  and  outside 
entirely  unexplored.  In  this  almost 
boundless  tract  of  country,  where  the 
bush  merges  into  the  silent  desert,  the 
back-blocker  has  his  home,  and,  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  flight  of  time  and  the 
struggle  and  worries  attending  exist¬ 
ence  in  the  outside  world,  he  leads  a 
life  of  untrammelled  independence. 

Only  occasionally  does  a  stranger 
come  among  these  sons  of  freedom; 
and  if  he  once  sees  “where  the  pelican 
builds  its  nest,”  or  experiences  the 
strange  fascination  of  the  desert  camp¬ 
fire  circle,  he  will  not  soon  leave  them. 
The  new’comer  may  be  fresh  from  the 
old  homeland,  an  outcast  from  conti¬ 
nental  Europe,  or  a  wanderer  from  the 
crowded  cities  on  the  Australian 
coast-line;  but  in  all  cases  he  is  wel¬ 


comed,  and  soon  he  speaks  in  the  same 
quaint  dialect,  forgets  his  past,  and 
becomes  a  child  of  fortune. 

“But  how  do  you  manage  to  exist? 
This  place  would  not  support  a  rab¬ 
bit,”  I  said  to  an  assembly  of  those 
men  one  evening  in  Queensland.  I 
had  struck  their  camp  while  endeav¬ 
oring  with  a  companion  to  cycle  from 
Spencer  Gulf  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpen¬ 
taria;  and  our  surprise  may  be  imag¬ 
ined  when,  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  nearest  settlement,  as  we  thought, 
their  camp-fire  suddenly  appeared  in 
front  of  ns.  There  were  about  twelve 
men  in  the  party,  and,  as  it  was  just 
sundown,  we  naturally  camped  beside 
them,  and,  prompted  by  the  somewhat 
elaborate  preparations  being  made  for 
supper,  I  had  put  my  question. 

“Oh.  not  too  bad,”  a  tall  and  gaunt 
Queenslander  answered.  “W’e  keeps 
a  team  of  our  own  always  on  the  move 
with  stores  from  the  nearest  town¬ 
ship.” 

“But  that  must  cost  a  lot  of  money 
so  far  out  as  this.  How  do  you 
earn - ?” 

“We  can  always  make  tucker  shootin* 
kangaroos  and  emus  for  their  skins; 
an’  if  any  man  wants  a  cheque  bad, 
for  a  spell  or  anything,  he  can  always 
go  shearing  inside  country.  Of  course 
we  takes  turns  at  opalling,  if  we 
strikes  a  good  show;  an’  if  thar’s  any 
new  gold  discoveries,  we  git  there 
quick  an’  lively.” 

“But  you  can  never  make  a  fortune 
at  work  so  uncertain?” 

“Lor’!  mate,  but  you  is  hard  to 
please.  Here,  Charlie;  you  lend  a 
hand  here:  this  stranger’s  fresh,  an’  I 

is  no  good  pltchln’ - ”  Charlie 

stepped  forward,  and  at  once  relieved 
his  comrade  of  the  burden  of  conver¬ 
sation.  “You  reckons  we  can’t  make 
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no  money?”  he  said.  “Well,  I  reckons 
ye  Is  wrong.  How  about  old  Tyson 
the  millioner?  An’  bow  about  Gllgai 
Charlie  sitting  over  there?— my  handle 
is  Vic  Charlie,  cos’  I  comes  from  Vic¬ 
toria— he  made  four  thousan’  clear 
outen  bis  opal  claim  only  last  week; 
an’,  darn  It  all,  mate!  there’s  Shandy 
Bill,  that  little  fellow  on  your  left,  he 
made  ten  ounces  yesterday  Jes’  by 
dry-blowing  in  a  pan - ” 

“Ten  ounces!  of  copper?” 

“No— of  gold;  an’  Long  Tom  here 
shot  one  hundred  anki  twenty-three 
kangaroos  at  ninepence  each - ” 

“Did  you  say  that  your  companion 
found  goid?” 

“I  reckon  I  did,  stranger,  an’  what’s 
more,  we  has  all  dropped  on  to  gold.” 

“What!  There  is  no  gold  so  far  west 
as  this.” 

“So  we  was  told,  mate.  Them  as  Is 
supposed  to  know,  say  there  can  be  no 
gold  west  of  the  ranges;  but  you  can 
allow  that  this  push  knows  gold  when 
they  see  It  an’— but  show  it  to  him. 
Shandy.”  Shandy  instantly  detached 
a  leather  pouch  from  bis  beit,  and 
without  a  word  put  it  Into  my  hands. 

“That  is  gold  without  doubt”  I 
said,  handing  it  back;  “I  know  by  the 
weight”  Vic  Charlie  seemed  sur¬ 
prised  at  my  knowledge  of  the  metal, 
but  he  said  nothing. 

“Does  you  know  much  about  miner¬ 
als?”  inquired  an  elderly  man  who  had 
been  listening  Intently  to  the  conver¬ 
sation. 

“I  have  prospected  In  most  coun¬ 
tries,”  I  answered,  “and  ought  to 
know  all  that  is  worth  knowing  by 
this  time,  for  the  experience  was  about 
all  I  did  get” 

“Tucker!”  sang  out  some  one.  “Git 
table-covers  for  the  visitors,  an’  look 
lively.”  My  own  companion,  while 
I  was  talking,  had  been  engaged  in 
similar  fashion  in  the  centre  of  an¬ 
other  group,  and  I  smiled  to  see  bow 
intensely  interested  were  his  listeners. 


Uc  was  not  seeking  information,  I 
knew,  but  from  the  unconscious  ejacu¬ 
lations  which  frequently  arose  from 
his  audience,  I  guessed  that  he  wms  im¬ 
parting  some;  and  his  selections  were 
Invaribly  strange  and  wonderful.  The 
cry  of  “tucker,”  however,  created  a 
diversion,  and  during  the  half-hour 
that  followed,  all  apparently  had  but 
one  object  in  view,  and  being  blessed 
with  a  healtliy  appetite,  that  same  ob¬ 
ject  was  very  pleasing  to  me.  I  was 
placed  between  a  gentleman  called 
Dead-broke  Peter  and  one  dubbi'd  Si¬ 
lent  Ted.  I  afterw’ards  discovered 
that  Peter  had  been  a  meinl)er  of  tlie 
New  Zealand  Parliament,  but  Long 
introduced  him  simply  as  the  l>est 
talker  In  camp.  I  suppose  it  was  to 
balance  matters  that  the  tliouglitful 
Tom  placed  Ted  on  my  other  side,  for 
he  never  spoke. 

“He  is  a  first-class  cook  an’  a  most 
extrordinar’  thinker,  though,”  said 
Tom;  and  as  Ted’s  corrugated  but 
wonderfully  expressive  face  beamed 
at  the  compliment,  I  saw  tliat  a 
tongue  to  him  was  quite  unnecessary. 
The  night  was  very  dark,  and  as  the 
fitful  fire-flashes  lit  up  the  surround¬ 
ing  gloom  and  cast  fantastic  shadows 
of  the  squatting  men  on  the  sands  be¬ 
hind  them,  the  scene  was  indetni  weird. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  meal  Dead- 
broke  Peter  began  a  conversation,  at 
first  very  general  in  character,  and 
which  I  easily  sustained  without  inter¬ 
rupting  my  study  of  the  men  around; 
but  before  I  realized  that  Peter  was 
a  man  with  a  past,  I  found  myself 
floundering  in  the  subject  of  astron¬ 
omy  hopelessly  beyond  my  depths. 

“Yes,”  I  said,  endeavoring  to  collect 
my  senses,  “it  is  wonderful  how  the 
science  has  advanced,  but  I  cannot 
understand  how  you  have  made  the 
heavens  a  clock.” 

“Oh,  that  Is  a  simple  matter,”  he 
replied.  “Canopus,  sets  behind  War- 
rego  plains  at  half-past  nine  at  pres- 
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ent;  take  that  fact  for  your  unit,  and 
then  the  positions  of  the  Cross  wiil  in¬ 
dicate  plainly,  even  to  minutes,  the 
divisions  of  the  night.  But  look  at 
that  poor  snake  crawling  out  of  the 
hollow  stump  beside  you;  that  means 
a  cyclonic  disturbance  is  approach¬ 
ing - ” 

“Great  Scot!  That’s  a  black  snake. 
Look  out,  boys!”  I  cried,  springing  to 
my  feet.  Ted,  who  had  been  drinking 
in  every  word  spoken,  quietly  reached 
over,  and  catching  the  wriggling  crea¬ 
ture  by  the  tail,  skilfully  swung  it 
round  his  shoulder  and  brought  its 
head  forcibly  against  the  log.  The 
snake  must  liave  been  killed  instantly; 
but  its  long  body  quivered  convul¬ 
sively  for  a  moment,  and  then  with  a 
sudden  jerk  shot  backwards  and  coiled 
tightly  round  Ted’s  arm.  To  my  sur¬ 
prise,  none  of  his  comrades  troubled 
even  to  look  at  Ted  during  this  per¬ 
formance:  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Peter  and  himself,  were  absorbing  the 
words  of  my  very  Scotch  companion, 
who  was  relating  with  powerful  dra¬ 
matic  effect  some  peculiar  experiences 
of  his  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But 
evidently  Ted  did  not  expect  any  at¬ 
tention,  for  without  uttering  a  sound 
he  arose,  shook  his  encumbrance  into 
the  fire,  and  sat  down  again,  with  a 
look  on  his  face  that  plainly  said  to 
us,  “Go  on!  What  have  you  stopped 
for?” 

Peter  politely  directed  my  gaze  to  a 
nine-inch  centipede  that  was  prospect¬ 
ing  across  my  boots,  and  then  launched 
into  a  discourse  on  theological  mat¬ 
ters,  which  in  time  leld  into  the  super¬ 
natural,  and  finally  narrowed  down  to 
a  discussion  on  the  mysterious  rites  of 
the  aborigines’  Bora.  “Little  Bob, 
that  tall  man  sitting  next  your  com¬ 
panion,  has  had  much  experience 
among  the  natives  of  the  north,”  Peter 
said,  “and  if  you  could  only  get  him 
to  talk  he  could  tell  some  marvellous 
tales." 


I  looked  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  fire,  and  saw  that  Little 
Bob  was  the  individual  who  had  asked 
the  extent  of  my  mineral  knowledge. 
“I  have  heard  some  tall  stories  of 
their  corroborrees,  Ghingis,  and  Bun- 
yips,”  I  answered;  “but  no  white  man 
has  ever  seen  anything  that  could  not 
be  easily  explained.” 

“Think  not?  Perhaps  you  are  right, 
but  my  experience  leads  me  to  think 
differently.  There  is  a  Bunyip’s  pool 
seventeen  miles  from  here— in  fact,  we 
get  our  water  from  it;  but  there  is  not 
a  man  in  this  camp  who  would  go  near 
it  at  night  for— well— for  anything. 
And  for  the  corroborrees,  there  are 
men  here  who  have  actually  gone 
through  a  series  of  them,  and  if  you 
stay  with  us,  or  travel  northwards, 
you  will  probably  see  some  for  your¬ 
self.” 

Peter’s  words  Interested  me  greatly, 
so,  careful  not  to  Interrupt  his  fiow  of 
eloquence,  I  soon  became  as  silent  as 
the  gentleman  on  my  left,  and  was 
rewarded  by  hearing  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  account  of  the  dreaded  Bunyip— 
that  strange  mysterious  creature,  half¬ 
fish  and  half-fiend,  the  very  sight  of 
which,  it  is  said,  means  death  to  the 
unfiortunate  beholdec.  I  had  often 
heard  of  this  “dweller  in  the  waters” 
from  half-caste  aborigines  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  knew  that  it  was 
supposed  to  live  in  the  subterranean 
pools  which  abound  throughout  the 
Australian  interior;  but  I  never  im¬ 
agined  that  white  men  could  be  so 
firmly  convinced  of  its  existence  as 
were  my  present  companions. 

“It’s  in  the  Brumble’s  water-hole, 
you  can  bet  your  life,”  said  a  strangely 
deformed  man,  who  had  joined  our 
group  when  the  name  was  mention^. 

“How  do  you  know?  Have  you  seen 
it?”  I  inquired. 

“No,  an’  doesn’t  want  to;  but  Jack 
Ford  did.” 

“And  where  is  he?” 
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“Ask  Sam  Wilkios.  He’s  the  only 
glory  i)rosi)ector  here.” 

“What  has  he  to  do  with  It?” 

“Lor'!  Htrauger,  If  he  doesn’t  know 
wher*‘  Jack  went,  no  one  here  does. 
Jack  was  ns  hne  a  mate  as  iver  1 
mot;  but  whether  he  staked  off  a  claim 
nil  aloft,  or  pegged  out  in  the  other 
place,  I’m  darned  If  1  knows.  He  saw 
the  Hunyip  one  full  moon,  an’  croaked 
the  next  day.” 

1  now  noticed  that  nil  the  men  had 
gather<‘d  round  our  little  group,  and 
bet  ore  I  could  further  question  the 
speaker.  Long  Tom  broke  In.  "Is  ye 
In  a  hurry  to  git  up  to  the  Gulf  coun¬ 
try?”  he  said. 

“Not  particularly,”  1  answered. 

“Your  mate  tells  us  you  Is  a  great 
mliu*raloglst?” 

“(^h  no,— not  grt'at;  but  I  know  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  science.” 

“Does  ye  know  what  that  Is?”  Tom 
openetl  n  sack  as  he  spoke  and  took 
out  a  greenish  mass  of  something. 

“That  Is  copiK'r  sulphtde.  Where 
did  you  get  It?” 

“Mate,  If  It’s  any  good,  there’s  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  o’  tons  o’  it  lyin’ 
on  toj)  not  mor’n  lifty  mile  from  here. 
But  what  is  this?” 

“Why!  that  is  native  silver;  and 
that  conglomeration  In  Ted’s  hand 
is  an  Ironstone  formation  caiTyiug 
gold - ” 

“Say,  mate,”  interrupted  Little  Bob, 
“dot's  ye  know  what  this  is?”  He  held 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand  a  mixture  re¬ 
sembling  tea  in  appearance,  but  which 
after  tasting  I  knew  could  not  be  that 
substance.  “Ah!  ye  is  bested,  mate,  an’ 
1  is  glad.”  continued  Bob.  “I  knows  ye 
is  honest  now,  and  don’t  skite  when  ye 
doesn’t  know.” 

“Thank  you;  but  what  is  it?” 

“Pidcherie.  stranger.  Money  can’t 
buy  it.  It  comes  from  the  Mullagine 
swamps;  an’  gold  nor  lead  wouldn’t 
make  a  black  fellow  part  with  It.  Swal¬ 
low  that,  an'  you  can  dance  In  the  fire 


an’  not  feel  nothin’;  cut  yourself  in  lit¬ 
tle  bits  an’  you’ll  think  it  fun.  Only 
the  niggers  knows  what  it  is,  and  no 
white  men  barrin’  us  buck  boys  has  iver 
got  any - ’’ 

“Time  for  that  again.  Little  Bob,” 
cried  Long  Tom.  “The  question  just 
now  is.  Will  the  stranger  Jine  us?  Yous 
cun  git  two  shares  an’  we  does  all  the 
work,”  he  added,  turning  to  me. 

“But,  Mr.— that  is— Peter  here  knows 
more  than  1  do.  He - ” 

“Him!”  snorted  Tom.  “Mate,  he’s 
the  most  onreasonable  man  in  camp. 
When  he  starts  talking,  we  can’t  stop 
him;  an'  when  lie  is  stopiied,  darn  me 
if  we  cun  start  him.”  I  turned  to  see 
liow  my  late  entertainer  took  these 
words,  but  he  was  lying  back  on  the 
sand— asleep.  Finally,  after  much 
(luaint  reasoning,  the  men  persuaded  us 
to  try  our  luck  with  them,  at  least  for 
a  time.  “Yous  can  leave  us  when  you 
like,  if  it  doesn’t  pay,”  was  Tom’s  sum¬ 
ming  up;  but  as  he  had  Just  told  me 
of  a  sand-patch  in  which  tucker  could 
be  made  by  dry  panning,  and  of  a 
"darned  curious  country  across  the 
Cooper”  which  was  on  fire  with  opal 
lying  on  the  surface,  I  thought  that  the 
adventure  Avas  well  worth  any  risk  In 
that  direction.  We  were  still  talking 
when  the  Southern  Cross  dipped  behind 
the  Gray  Ranges;  but  before  Ave 
stretched  ourselves  on  the  sand  to  rest 
it  AA’as  decided  that  I  and  three  others 
should  set  out  in  the  morning  to  in¬ 
spect  the  opal  formations  beyond  the 
Cooper,  and  i>endlng  our  report  as  to 
Its  value  the  others  would  keep  up  the 
funds  by  kangaroo-shooting  and  dry¬ 
blowing  for  gold. 

Next  morning  Avith  the  first  faint 
streaks  of  dawn  we  AA’ere  ready.  Mac 
and  I  had  our  cycles,  which  we  stripped 
of  all  their  previous  accoutrements, 
and  Kangaroo  George  and  Gilgai  Char¬ 
lie  rode  two  of  the  finest  horses  in 
Qiu'ensland. 

“Be  good  boys,”  cried  Long  Tom,  as 
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we  prepared  to  move  off  after  break¬ 
fast. 

“There  is  a  willy-willy  comiug  soou,  so 
watch  where  you  camp,”  warned  Dead- 
broke  Peter;  and  without  more  ado  we 
plunged  into  a  clump  of  gldgyas,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  burst  out  on  the  iron- 
shot  plain.  Neither  George  nor  Charlie 
W'as  inclined  to  waste  Ills  wisdom  on 
the  desert  air,  and  even  Mac  found  it 
advisable  to  keep  his  mouth  closed 
when  tlie  line  clouds  of  sand  began  to 
rise.  For  hours  we  headed  due  west, 
dining  at  noon,  in  the  open,  on  a  piece 
of  damper  and  some  cold  mutton, 
washed  down  witli  an  extremely  spar¬ 
ing  amount  of  muddy  fluid  from  our 
water  bags,  and  tlien  going  on  again. 
Before  sundown  we  readied  a  dried-up 
creek,  where,  after  scraping  in  the  sand 
among  tlie  roots  of  a  solitary  lime-tree, 
wo  found  sutticient  liquid  for  the 
horses,  which  we  then  hobbled  and 
went  into  camp,  fully  forty  miles  from 
onr  starting-point.  The  sun  was  now 
racing  down  on  the  western  horizon, 
and  the  desert  around  seemed  like  a 
sea  of  gold.  The  day  had  been  op¬ 
pressively  hot,  and  consequently  we  ex¬ 
pected  that  night  would  be  kept  lively 
by  the  manj'  pests.  Nor  were  we  mis¬ 
taken.  Just  ns  our  surroundings  be- 
ciime  blurred  in  the  shadows  of  night, 
a  dingo’s  dismal  howl  broke  the  strange 
stillness,  and  then  the  blood-curdling 
shrieks  of  some  laughing-jackasses  in 
the  tree  above  irritated  us  almost  be¬ 
yond  ondur.-uice.  The  mosquitoes  next 
joined  in,  sinking  their  saw-like  suck¬ 
ers  deep  into  our  sun-blistered  skin; 
and  when  the  mournful  “morepork” 
added  its  depressing  note,  the  desert 
orchestra  was  completed. 

“I  reckon  there’s  a  storm  cornin’,”  re¬ 
marked  George,  ns  he  assisted  a  small 
death-adder  into  the  fire. 

‘‘For  onysake  let  it  come,  then,” 
growled  Mac.  ‘‘A  dinna  see  what  ye’ve 
got  to  complain  aboot.  Da— darn 
it!!” 


‘‘Is  ye  bit,  Scottie?”  inquired  Charlie. 
‘‘Lor’!  there’s  a  centipede  on  yer  neck. 
It  feels  like  red-hot  coal,  doesn’t  it?” 
he  added  sympathetically. 

“No,”  groaned  Mac;  “it’s  a  rare  cool¬ 
ing  sensation;  but  here,  feel  for  yer- 
sel’.”  He  poised  the  creature  on  a  twig 
ns  he  spoke,  and  skilfully  landed  it 
on  Charlie’s  back,  and  the  yell  that  fol¬ 
lowed  might  have  awakened  a  Buuyip. 
had  there  been  such  a  monster  within 
live  miles. 

“Shut  up!  darn  ye,  Charlie!”  roared 
George,  lifting  a  nicely  browned  damp¬ 
er  from  the  ashes;  “ye  has  set  the  black 
fellows’  ghosts  off  again.  Lor’!  just 
listen  to  ’em.” 

“Hurry  up  with  that  damper, 
George,”  I  interrupted— “that  is,  if 
there’s  no  snakes  In  It.” 

“There’s  many  things  worse  than 
snakes,  boss,”  Innocentl.v  replied 
George;  “they  is  prime,  if  ye  roast  ’em 
an’  has  got  any  salt - ” 

‘•Hand  yer  tongue,  man,  or  A’ll  mak’ 
a  corroborree  o’  ye,”  roared  the  hungry 
•Mac,  and  I  had"  to  interfere  hastily  to 
prevent  bloodshed. 

The  memory  of  that  night’s  tortures 
still  haunts  me.  The  desert  was  alive 
with  all  sorts  of  reptiles  and  insects, 
and  from  my  companions,  as  they  rolled 
sleeplessly  in  the  sand,  many  short  but 
heartfelt  expressions  arose  which  I 
dare  not  repeat.  At  sunrise  we  set 
out  again,  and  all  day  travelled  west¬ 
ward  over  country  similar  to  that 
which  Ave  had  already  passed,  camping 
at  night  on  an  “Ana”  branch  or  back¬ 
water  of  the  famous  Cooper,  and  en¬ 
during  another  night  of  misery. 

“I  reckon  we  should  be  near  the 
Ghingi’s'  opal  now,”  .said  George  as  we 
resumed  our  journey  on  the  third  day; 
“but  say,  boss,  what’s  wrong  with  the 
ole  sun?  or  is  it  the  willy-willy?”  There 
certainly  was  reason  for  George’s  ques¬ 
tion.  for  the  sun  as  it  shot  up  over  the 
edge  of  the  plains  seemed  merely  a  dull 
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ml  bull;  but  Iht*  K<^in-Hbot  bnzo  which 
duiiccd  bctwiHMi  Hbpwod  the  ouuhc,  and 
I  realized  that  a  cloud  foriued  of  ml- 
uute  paiilcb'H  of  Hand  was  partly  ob- 
McuriiiK  It  from  view. 

"We’ll  jji't  acrosH  the  luaiu  river  and 
look  for  abclter,”  1  said,  "for  evldeiitl.v 
thla  Htoriii  baa  Ik'cu  working  up  for 
BOiue  daya.”  We  croaaed  tiie  "Ana’’ 
cbaiiiud  ami  proc<H*de»l  slowly,  for  tlie 
ground  was  now  broken  up  na  if  Ity 
volcanic  agencies.  1  was  anxious  to 
8<H‘  tin*  t’ooper,  tlie  great  inland  sea  of 
the  early  pioneers,  lint  to  iny  astonish¬ 
ment  no  wati'r  was  y«‘t  in  evi*lenee  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reaeli;  so  leading 
our  steeils.  we  pleke«l  otir  way  over  the 
cleft  and  Iturnt  ironstone. 

“'rtiese  is  the  (ihingiii'a  holes,"  said 
Clinrlle,  as  we  came  to  some  unusually 
large  and  dcei)  chasms,  "an’  keep  your 
eyes  open,  for  tliciv  sliould  Ik‘  opal 
here.” 

"Whaur  has  tliiit  patent  river  got  tao, 
A  wunner,”  muttered  Mac.  “A  never 
had  muckle  faitli  in  .\ustrniinn  rivers, 
an’  A  doot  tiie  nearest  water-lioie  in 
the  way  we’re  goin'  is  ti>e  Indian 
Ocean." 

“Say,  boss,"  suddenly  said  tleorge, 
"bow  far  is  it  to  tiie  war?" 

“Oil,  South  .Vfrica  is  about  seven 
thousand  miles  from  liere.  Are  you 
thinking  of  going’?" 

"Well,  some  of  the  boys  was  talking 
that  way;  but  none  o’  us  knew  the 
country,  nor  if  the  track  was  to  sunrise 
or  sundown.” 

“Africa  is  west  from  l>ere,  Oeorge,” 

“Is  there  enuff  water  for  horses  on 
the  trail?" 

"Wliy,  maul  you  cross  the  ocean.” 

"Well,  I  reckon  old  .Toy  here  can  cross 
anything;  but  it  beats  me  to  know  how 
n  fellow  can  carry  tucker.  1  s’pose 
there  is  plenty  stations  on  the  road, 
though?"  I  looked  at  George  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  and  Mac  grinned  with  delight, 

"Maybe  they  wouldn’t  want  us.  Kan¬ 
garoo.”  put  in  Charlie;  “but  I  reckon 


we  can  ride  anything  as  has  feet,  an’ 
slioot - " 

"Lie  down  Hat,  mates!”  slioutcd 
George;  "liere’s  tiie  willy-willy.” 

I  turiu‘d  and  saw  a  huge  black  wall 
gyrating  wildly  towards  us.  A  roar  like 
that  of  tliunder  tilled  the  air,  followed 
by  a  sound  as  of  waves  breaking  upon  a 
rocky  bt'acli.  A  tierce  blast  of  back- 
drawn  sainl  struck  my  face,  aind  as  I 
tlin'w  myself  down,  1  felt  as  if  drown¬ 
ing  for  a  moment;  tlien  a  hail  of  stones, 
serul),  aind  sainal  ruslied  over  me,  teaar- 
iiag  my  clotlaes  to  slareds,  and  iHmeti'at- 
ing  my  skin  like  shot,  wlaile  a  thick 
lilaackaacss  blotted  out  everything 
airouiaal.  I  lay  still,  eoiasclous  that  a  de¬ 
posit  of  saind  was  fast  covering  me;  but 
I  also  felt  that  the  suffocating  tension 
waas  aiheaidy  becoming  less  severe,  aind 
next  minute  a  current  of  moist 
c(H>l  air.  deliglitfull.v  soothing  to  my 
saind-blasted  skin,  swept  over  the  des¬ 
ert,  aind  I  sat  up.  It  was  still  dark; 
but  tiie  awful  vortex  had  passed,  and 
away  to  the  west  I  could  still  hear  the 
indescribable  rumbling  sound  of  the 
Hying  boulders  among  the  Ghinghi 
lioles. 

"Is  we  all  here?"  sounded  Charlie's 
voice  close  In'side  me,  and  I  felt  re¬ 
lieved  when  I  lieard  tiie  mutHed  re¬ 
sponses  of  my  comrades,  for  I  knew 
that  if  caught  in  the  centre  of  such  a 
storm  as  we  had  just  escaped,  notliing 
living  could  withstand  it.  I  groped  for 
my  cycle,  and  moistened  my  throat 
witli  the  damp  sand  that  now  filled  the 
water-bag,  noticing,  as  some  of  the 
contents  spilled  down  my  neck,  that 
tiie  temperature  must  have  fallen  con¬ 
siderably.  for  the  accident  caused  me 
to  sliiver. 

"Ye  talk  aboot  gaun  into  the  Austra¬ 
lian  interior,"  spoke  Mac  dolorously,  as 
he  in  turn  swallowed  a  mouthful,  “but 
A’m  tbiukin’  that  a  lot  o’  Australia  has 
gone  into  mine.” 

"Never  mind,  Mac,”  I  replied,  as  we 
all  crawled  towards  each  other,  “here 
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comeB  the  first  rain  we  have  had  since 
leaving  Adelaide,  and  if  the  horses  are 
all  right  so  are  we.” 

“I  reckon  they  is  O.K.,”  said  Charlie; 
“they  knows  more  than  most  people, 
them  horses.”  While  he  was  speaking 
we  cast  off  our  scanty  garments  and 
revelled  in  the  refreshing  drops;  but 
rain  in  the  back-blocks  is  worth  more 
than  its  AA’eight  in  gold,  and  this  show¬ 
er  only  lasted  about  a  minute,  and 
passed  on  in  the  wake  of  the  willy- 
willy.  Shortly  afterwards  the  dark¬ 
ness  rolled  away  to  the  west  like  a 
huge  receding  screen,  and  near  us  we 
saw  the  two  horses  rolling  on  the 
ground  with  evident  enjoyment.  But 
I  did  not  ask  my  companions  how  it 
was  that  our  four-footed  friends  had 
escaped  so  lightlj',  for  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  scintillating  streak 
of  soniething  on  the  edge  of  a  small 
hole,  and  as  my  eyes  became  used  to 
the  now  blinding  glare  of  the  sun,  I 
saw  that  the  whole  surface  of  tlie  des¬ 
ert  was  literally  blazing  with  small 
points  of  color. 

“Lor’!”  exclaimed  my  Australian  com¬ 
rades  simultaneously,  “we  has  struck 
the  very  place  after  all.” 

“Ay’,  mon,”  said  Mac,  w’rathfully, 
“an’  boo’  did  ye  no’  ken  that  afore?” 

“  ’Cos  the  opal  was  dead,”  replied 
Ceorge,  “an’  the  rain  has  made  it  ’live 
again.” 

Mac  looked  suspiciously  at  the  speak¬ 
er;  but  Charlie  added  that  ’’dead”  and 
“live”  were  terms  used  in  speaking  of 
dull  opal  that  could  be  made  to  flash  ns 
if  alive  by  the  application  of  w’ater. 
This  e.xplaiued  why  we  had  not  seen 
the  gems  before  and  without  troubling 
to  inquire  where  the  Cooper  had  gone, 
or  how’— if  Charlie  and  George  were 
correct  — we  had  got  to  the  other  side  of 
it,  we  attacked  the  ironstone  boulders 
with  our  small  handpicks. 

“Every  gibber’s  got  an  opal  heart,” 
remarked  George,  smashing  a  large 
boulder  to  fragments. 


“Take  care,  then,”  I  warned,  or  you 
will  break  it  too,” 

“Then  how  is  we  to  do  it,  boss?” 
inquired  Charlie,  poising  his  pick  in 
mid-air.  “Does  ye  think  it  will  come 
out  if  we  whistle  on  it?” 

I  did  not;  nor  to  this  day  have  I 
found  how  to  get  that  opal  out  intact. 
We  tried  every  method  that  could  be 
devised,  but  without  success,  for  each 
time  we  broke  the  outer  casing  the 
more  brittle  core  w’as  also  shat¬ 
tered  by  the  blow.  Patiently  and  la¬ 
boriously  we  chipi)ed  the  ironstone, 
only  to  find  that  the  gem  w’as  in  pow¬ 
der  form  when  we  reached  it.  We 
then  tried  roasting  the  stones,  caiTying 
them  to  a  small  clump  of  stunted  gid- 
gyas  for  that  purpose;  but  found  then, 
that  although  the  shell  broke  with  less 
liammering,  the  “life”  of  the  opal  was 
destroyed  by  the  heat,  and  a  dull  lump 
of  glass-like  substance  was  all  our  re¬ 
ward. 

For  two  days  we  wandered  among 
the  Ghinghi  holes  trying  specimens  con¬ 
tinually,  but  with  the  same  results,  and 
at  last  I  was  convinced  that  further 
work  under  the  circumstances  was 
useless.  The  horses  were  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  suffer  for  want  of  proper  food, 
and  I  saw  that  the  water  question 
would  also  trouble  us  as  soon  as  the 
pools  formed  by  the  willy-willy  shower 
had  evaporated.  Cooper’s  creek  as  a 
flowing  stream  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Prolwjbly  its  waters,  or  all  that  seven 
years’  drought  had  left  of  them,  had 
gone  to  feed  that  strange  tide  which 
ebbs  and  flows  so  mysteriously  under 
the  heart  of  the  great  Lone  Land;  but 
in  its  old  channels  we  saw  only  dead 
and  dying  creatures  of  the  desert,  and 
the  banks  were  simply  a  nursery  for 
fever  germs. 

“I  reckon  we’ll  have  to  give  it  best,” 
at  length  said  Gllgai  Charlie,  and  I 
could  see  no  alternative. 

“If  sufficient  rain  came,  we  might  be 
able  to  bring  a  team  out,”  I  said,  “and 
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curt  n  load  of  boulders  buck  to  Ero- 
iimiigo.  If  we  could  uot  there  get  the 
ironstone  dissolved  with  ncid,  we  could 
at  least  send  them  to  Brisbane  and  get 
them  cut.” 

“That's  all  right,  boss,”  spoke  George; 
“but  I  reckon  we  might  as  well  look 
for  gold  nuggets  droppin’  from  the  sky 
as  enough  water  for  a  team.”  And  I 
knew  he  was  right. 

We  thought  of  striking  across  to  the 
central  ranges  of  South  Australia  to 
prospect  the  ruby  formations  there; 
but  we  found,  when  we  reached  the  end 
of  the  broken  ground,  that  our  course 
lay  through  a  belt  of  soft  sand  in  which 
our  wheels  sank  over  the  rims;  and 
having  neither  sufilclent  water  nor 
stores  to  risk  walking  for  an  unknown 
distance,  we  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  attempt.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
third  day  we  started  on  the  Isick  track, 
and  that  night  camped  on  the  Ann  pool. 
We  lujide  our  old  camp  by  the  “soak” 
the  ne\t  night,  and  at  noon  the  day 
following  struck  the  camps  of  those  of 
our  comrades  who  had  gone  dry-blow¬ 
ing. 

“Well,  mutes,  don’t  worry.  It  doesn’t 
matter  anyhow,  for  we’ll  get  it  some 
day,  if  we  doesn’t  peg  out,”  was  the 
general  comment  when  they  had  heard 
our  story;  and  then  the  billy  was 
boiled. 

1  was  much  surprised  to  see  that 
gold  was  present  In  the  sands  of  the 
desert;  and  even  although  the  quantity 
was  small,  and  only  in  patches  widely 
apart,  the  fact  afforded  much  food  for 
thought.  The  process  of  dry-blowing 
adopted  bj’  the  men  was  extremely  sim¬ 
ple,  c*onsistlng  of  dropping  the  sand 
from  one  pan  raised  above  the  head  to 
another  resting  on  the  ground,  then  re¬ 
versing  the  positions  of  the  pans  and 
repenting  the  operation.  In  action, 
most  of  the  sand  and  other  light  mate¬ 
rial  was  carried  away  or  diverted  by 
the  wind;  but  the  gold— if  any— in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law  of  gravitation. 


dropped  straight.  When  the  bulk  was 
thus  reduced  until  only  the  precious 
metal  and  the  heavier  ironstones  were 
left,  the  contents  were  put  aside,  and 
another  panful  proceeded  with  in  the 
same  manner.  Finally  the  collected 
matter  was  thrown  on  an  improvised 
inclined  plane  that  had  bars  of  wood 
fastened  across  its  surface.  In  rolling 
down,  the  ironstone  pebbles  cleared 
these  ripples  and  fell  to  the  ground; 
but  the  gold,  being  too  heavy  to  do 
likewise,  was  caught  In  the  angles,  and 
afterwards  carefully  removed  by  the 
operator.  The  work  was  very  slow 
and  laborious,  and  often  attended  with 
very  disappointing  results.  “But.”  said 
Dead-broke  Peter,  while  explaining  this 
to  me,  “we  sometimes  strike  a  patch 
that  i>ays  well.” 

“Can  you  explain  why  there  is  any 
gold  here?”  I  asked.  “There  are  no 
auriferous  reefs  which  could  shed  It 
nearer  than  eight  hundred  miles,  and, 
according  to  all  geologists,  the  entire 
desert  Is  the  deposit  of  the  ocean.” 

^“That  may  be,”  Peter  replied;  but  I 
have  conclusive  proof  that  there  Is  a 
gold-bearing  reef  not  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  from  where  we  stand.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  rocks  carrying 
it  once  reared  themselves  above  the 
surrounding  sea;  but  that  was— well- 
before  our  time;  and  now  they  are  too 
deei)  for  us  to  reach.” 

I  suggested  that  if  the  men  had  some 
mechanical  appliance  which  could  treat 
the  sand  in  large  quantities,  they  might 
do  well  with  the  surface  deposit.  “Per¬ 
haps.”  Peter  said  indilTerently;  “but 
there  would  be  too  much  worry  at¬ 
tached.”  And  seeing  that  Silent  Ted 
had  dinner  ready,  we  changed  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Long  Tom  and  four  of  the  men  had 
gone  out  emu-  and  kangaroo-shooting, 
and  were  not  expected  back  for  a  week, 
and  knowing  that  neither  Mac  nor  I 
could  be  of  any  special  service  to  the 
men  at  dry -blowing,  we  at  length  re- 
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solved  to  proceed  to  the  Gulf,  as  was 
our  original  intention. 

Our  companions  were  very  sorry 
when  we  announced  this;  but  I  told 
them  we  had  come  out  expressly  to 
study  the  aborigines  at  home,  and  that 
when  we  had  done  so  we  might  come 
back. 

“You’ll  see  them  before  yous  go  far,” 
said  Shandy  Bill. 

“An’  don’t  go  foolin’  near  a  corrobor- 
ree,  Scottie,”  warned  Little  Bob;  ”  ’cos 
if  ye  does  thar  will  be  a  funeral,  as 
sure  as  them  currants  in  that  damper 
there  is  only  ants.” 

Dead-broke  Peter  was  evidently  qual¬ 
ifying  for  a  Silent  Ted  reputation,  for 
it  was  only  when  kicked  repeatedly  by 
that  individual  that  he  roused  himself, 
and  in  effect  said,  “Remember  if  you 
happen  to  get  into  trouble,  that  the  va¬ 
rious  corroborrees  are  only  stages  in 
the  grand  Bora;  and  that  the  signs  used 
in  their  w’orking  have  a  wonderful  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  of  a  certain  society 
to  which  I  see  you  belong.”  This  in¬ 
formation  was  startling,  to  say  the 
least  of  it;  but  Peter  had  again  fallen 
into  his  listless  attitude,  and  could  not 
he  induced  to  say  more:  so,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  many  messages,  written  and 
verbal,  to  despatch  from  the  first  set¬ 
tlement  reached,  we  departed. 

Eight  days  later  we  crossed  the  north 
Cooper  (here  called  the  Thomson  river) 
at  Jundah— it  was  in  flood  here  (D— 
and  in  another  four  days  we  reached 
Winton.  From  this  unique  township 
we  made  good  time  northwards  through 
a  well-watered  country,  which,  al¬ 
though  in  the  tropics,  is  blessed  with  a 
pleasant  climate;  and  while  running 
down  the  Flinders  river  had  our  first 
adventure  with  the  natives.  The  Aus¬ 
tralian  aboriginal  is  believed  to  be  the 
lowest  form  of  humanity  extant;  but 
there  are  many  things  in  bis  philosophy 
of  which  tlie  white  man  has  not 
dreamt.  He  fights  with  nature  for  his 
very  existence,  his  food  being  the 


craw'ling  creatures  of  the  earth 
and  what  he  wrests  from  other 
animals;  and  even  then  he  is  haunted 
with  an  eternal  dread  of  devouring 
demons,  W'ho— according  to  his  belief- 
are  for  ever  seeking  his  destruction. 
His  Bora  is  his  only  safeguard  against 
these  Ghingis  and  Bunyips;  and  it  is 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  observ¬ 
ances  of  its  various  corroborrees  that 
he  has  achieved  such  triumphs  over  na¬ 
ture,  and  performs  feats  that,  to  the 
white  man,  are  entirely  inexplicable. 
An  ordinary  corroborree  is  merely  a 
meeting  that  may  be  summoned  by  the 
chief  or  elders  of  any  tribe;  and  those 
relating  to  the  Bora  are  a  series  of  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonials  culminating  in  a 
weird  fire-test,  which  all  young  war¬ 
riors  must  undergo  before  attaining  to 
the  state  of  manhood.  This  fire-test, 
with  various  modifications,  is  also  prac¬ 
tised  by  the  New'  Guineans  and  South 
Sea  Islanders;  but  with  the  latter  it  now 
seems  to  have  degenerated  into  a  per¬ 
formance  for  the  priests  alone;  and  in 
the  Fiji  Isles  a  form  of  fire-walking 
is  still  observed,  chiefly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sensation-loving  tourist.  Among 
the  Australian  aborigines,  however,  the 
working  of  the  Bora  is  the  chief  object 
of  their  existence,  and  with  them  the 
tests  are  very  real  Indeed.  The  fire- 
test  is  worked  by  a  procession  of  aspir¬ 
ing  natives  marching  round  on  a  path 
which  leads  through  the  centre  of 
many  fires.  A  figure  in  the  fanciful 
attire  of  some  strange  monster  appar¬ 
ently  controls  the  movements  of  the 
warriors  by  the  motion  of  some  object 
which  he  swings  rapidly  round  his 
head,  and  which  produces  a  humming 
sound  not  unlike  that  of  a  steam-siren. 
The  performance  is  followed  by  a 
warlike  display  supposed  to  strike  ter¬ 
ror  to  the  heart  of  the  dreaded  Bunylp, 
and  If  that  creature  could  see  the  gro¬ 
tesquely  garbed  warriors  as  we  saw 
them— hiding  In  the  mulga  scrub  with 
our  bicycles  lying  beside  us— I  have  no 
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doubt  that  it  would  speedily  take  itself 
off  to  some  less  dangerous-looking  part 
of  the  globe. 

It  is  supposed  that  no  white  men  have 
ever  witnessed  the  higher  corroborrees; 
but  that  belief  is  erroneous,  for  during 
our  journey  northwards  we  met  sever¬ 
al  back-blockers  on  the  wallaby*  to  the 
opal  district  who  were  quite  familiar 
with  the  entire  ceremony,  and  some, 
like  Little  Bob,  had  even  taken  part  in 
them,  of  course  not  willingly. 

The  aborigines  are  very  scarce  now, 
and  happily,  perhaps  for  us,  most  of 
our  adventures  with  them  tended  more 
to  be  ludicrous  than  exciting,  and  in 
due  course  we  arrived  at  Xormanton, 
the  chief  town  in  the  Gulf  country. 

A  month  later  we  landed  at  Brisbane 
from  the  S.S.  Peregrine,  and  in  two 
days  were  completely  tired  out  and  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  artificialities  of  city 
life.  The  Queensland  contingent  of 
the  Imperial  Bushmen  w'as  to  embark 
in  the  afternoon  for  South  Africa,  and 
we  joined  the  cheering  throng  that 
lined  Queen  Street  to  see  the  men  ride 
past.  I  have  seen  the  Scots  Greys  in 
Edinburgh,  but  the  men  of  “England’s 
last  hope”  were  not  like  them.  Their 
smart  dress  hung  loosely  on  their  angu¬ 
lar  frames,  and  their  tanned  faces  were 
in  vivid  contrast  to  those  of  the  Bris- 
bauites.  They  were  all  tall,  and  sat  in 
their  saddles  in  a  style  that  certainly 
was  not  military’,  and  their  faces  wore 
an  absent-minded  expression.  I  knew, 
however,  that  fever  would  have  no  ef¬ 
fect  on  these  men,  that  they  could 
stand  any  hardship,  that  an  earthquake 
could  not  unhorse  them,  and  that 
every  time  those  eyes  with  the  far¬ 
away  look  glanced  along  the  rifle-bai’rel 
something  would  drop  somewhere.  A 
shout  from  Mac  interrupted  my  mus- 
ings,  and  knowing  that  he  always  had 
some  reason  for  what  he  did,  I  followed 
him  through  the  densely-packed  crowd, 
and  found  him  in  the  act  of  hauling  a 


trooper  from  his  horse,  “It’s  Kangaroo 
George!”  he  yelled,  “an’  he’s  dreamin’l" 

“Hallo,  Scottie!”  suddenly  said  the 
roused  warrior;  “did  yous  see  the 
nigs?” 

“Hang  the  niggers!”  roared  Mac; 
“it’s  you  A  w’ant  tae  ken  aboot 
IIoo - ” 

“I  see  you  have  got  on  to  the  South 
African  trail  after  all,  George,”  I  said, 
grasping  his  hand. 

“Close  up  there,  men!”  roared  the 
sergeant, 

“Darn  it!  Dead-broke,  doesn’t  ye  see 
who  is  here?”  remonstrated  another 
familiar  voice,  and  next  instant  I  was 
shaking  hands  with  Sergeant  Dead- 
broke  Peter— I  never  knew  his  other 
name.  There  was  now  a  general  con¬ 
fusion  owing  to  the  men  having  to  lead 
their  horses  down  to  the  wharf  where 
the  transport  Maori  King  was  waiting 
to  receive  them,  and  by  adopting  tac¬ 
tics  not  unknown  nearer  home,  Mac 
and  I  got  down  with  the  troopers. 

“An’  has  ye  not  a  w’ord  for  Shandy 
Bill?”  suddenly  spoke  another  voice  at 
my’  side.  “An’  Sam  Wilkins?”  said  a 
quiet-looking  trooper.  “An’  me— Cor¬ 
poral  Vic  Charlie?”  cried  the  one  who 
had  remonstrated  with  his  sergeant. 

“Is  the  whole  camp  here?”  I  cried 
surprisedly,  while  Mac  muttered 
strange  words  anent  the  results  of 
shaving  on  a  person’s  appearance. 

“No;  only  five,”  answered  Vic  Char¬ 
lie.  “Gilgai  and  Little  Bob  came  down 
too;  but  they  were  too  old,  an’  they  is 
goln’  out  west  again  to-night  when 
they  see  us  away.” 

“I  say,  boss,”  whispered  George  to 
me,  “you  knows  the  trail,  doesn’t 
ye?” 

“Fairly  well,  George,”  I  replied;  “you 
see  the  Southern  Cross  all  the  way.” 

“Then  you  can  give  us  a  notion  how 
far  out  our  first  camp  is?” 

“You  don’t  camp  at  all.  You  travel 
night  and  day— that  is,  unless  the  pro¬ 
peller  shaft  or  something  else  breaks.” 


*  On  tramp. 
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“Lor’!”  was  all  George’s  comment, 
but  his  face  spoke  volumes. 

We  stayed  with  our  old  comrades  un¬ 
til  the  last  moment  arrived;  and  then, 
in  company  with  Gilgai  Charlie  and 
the  giant  Little  Bob,  who  had  joined  us 
on  the  wharf,  went  and  dined.  These 
two  worthies  were,  as  they  said,  al¬ 
ready  “full  up  with  the  city,”  and  when 

Blackwood'*  Magazioe. 


the  western  express  left  that  night  it 
had  on  board  four  men  and  four  cycles 
booked  through  for  Cunnamulla  en 
route  to  the  opal-fields.  Twenty-eight 
hours  afterwards  we  landed  at  the 
western  terminus,  and  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  full  moon  and  the  hard 
camel-pads  leading  farther  west,  we 
made  sixty  miles  before  morning. 


SOME  DOMESTIC  REMINISCENCES  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE 
AND  HIS  WIFE. 


The  following  incidents  in  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  his 
wife,  although  trivial  in  themselves, 
may  lie  of  interest,  as  they  are  un¬ 
known  to  the  general  public,  and  nar¬ 
rated  by  those  whose  daily  occupations 
brought  them  within  the  domestic 
sphere  of  the  Carlyles,  both  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  in  London. 

Near  to  the  village  of  Thornhill,  in 
Dumfriesshire,  is  the  farm-house  of 
Templand,  to  which  Jane  Welch  came 
with  her  mother,  and  where  she  lived 
until  marriage  joined  her  bright  and 
clever  personality  to  the  rugged  genius 
in  the  shadow  of  whose  fame  it  was 
thereafter  her  fate  to  live  and  be 
known  only  as  the  wife  of  Thomas  Car¬ 
lyle.  During  her  mother’s  life  they 
several  times  visited  Templand,  and 
there  occurred  two  little  incidents 
which  show  that  Carlyle,  as  a  rule  un¬ 
demonstrative,  had  a  very  strong  affec¬ 
tion  for  his  wife.  In  those  days  the 
only  mode  of  conveyance  was  by  stage¬ 
coach,  which  passed  through  to  Glas¬ 
gow  by  the  main  road,  and  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  was  too  far  for  Mrs  Carlyle  to 
walk,  an  ordinary  Scotch  farm  cart 
w'as  sent  to  meet  the  coach  at  the  near¬ 
est  point.  To  save  his  wife  from  its 
springless  shaking  and  jolting,  Carlyle 


took  her  on  his  knee,  but  when  they 
came  to  the  steep,  rough  hill  leading 
up  to  Templand,  finding  that  even  this 
did  not  protect  her  from  feeling  the 
sudden  jolts  of  the  lumbering  wheels, 
he  stepped  over  onto  the  shaft,  and 
with  her  still  in  his  arms,  seated  him¬ 
self  on  the  haunches  of  the  steady-go¬ 
ing  cart-horse,  thus  holding  her  in  com¬ 
parative  ‘  ease  until  they  reached  the 
house.  The  other  incident  was  later 
on,  when  Carlyle  drove  himself  down 
in  a  gig,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  was  in 
the  house,  hearing  the  sound  of  wheels, 
ran  out  to  meet  and  welcome  him.  He 
was  so  occupied  in  bending  down  over 
the  side  to  kiss  her  that  he  forgot  to 
guide  the  horse,  with  the  consequence 
that  the  gig-wheel  grazed  on  a  stone 
and  the  whole  affair  was  overturned, 
though  happily  with  no  ill-effects. 

About  a  mile  from  Templand.  on  a 
knoll  overlooking  the  River  Nith  and  a 
lovely  stretch  of  valley  and  hillside,  is 
Holmhill,  at  that  time  the  residence  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Russell,  the  doctor  having 
retired  from  practice  and  occupying  the , 
position  of  banker  in  Thornhill.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  were  Mrs.  Carlyle’s 
great  and  constant  friends.  and 
she  often  paid  them  lengthened 
visits,  her  husband  also  coming  at 
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intervals,  but  never  remaining  long 
at  a  time,  as  he  usually  went 
down  to  stay  with  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Aiken,  who  lived  near  Dumfries.  Mrs. 
Carlyle  was  very  delicate,  often  com¬ 
plaining  of  pain  in  her  side,  and  the 
doctor  and  his  wife  were  extremely 
kind  and  attentive  in  all  things,  humor- 
ing  her  moods  and  giving  way  to  her 
wishes.  Dr.  Itussell  would  sometimes 
link  his  arm  in  hers  and  walk  with  her 
up  and  down  a  small  corridor  in  the 
house  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  She 
was  also  extremely  nervous,  and  dur¬ 
ing  her  visits  the  cocks  were  all  shut 
away  in  an  outhouse,  so  that  their 
crowing  might  not  be  heard,  and  all 
the  clocks  prevented  from  striking,  as 
she  could  not  bear  these  sounds.  Every 
fortnight  she  was  weighed,  wearing  the 
same  dress  each  time,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  difference  in  the  weight 
of  clothing,  and  In  one  visit  of  ten 
weeks  she  gained  twelve  pounds  to  her 
own  and  the  Russells’  great  satisfac¬ 
tion,  the  peace,  rest  and  quietness  of 
the  country  evidently  suiting  her  better 
than  the  more  active  and  busy  life  she 
led  in  London.  Her  morning  head¬ 
dress  was  a  white  net  cap,  coming  to  a 
point  in  front  and  drawn  in  behind  un¬ 
der  the  hair,  this  being  changed  in  the 
afternoon  for  a  small  piece  of  lace  rest¬ 
ing  lightly  on  her  head,  without  any 
edging  or  trimming,  a  very  frivolous 
and  unimportant  affair  compared  to  the 
large  and  extremely  unbecoming  style 
of  cap  then  considered  the  correct  wear 
for  every  married  woman,  whether 
young  or  old,  thus  even  in  this  small 
detail  showing  herself  of  an  origlAtl 
mind  untrammelled  by  convention. 
Although  Templand  was  by  this  time 
in  the  hands  of  strangers,  she  never 
failed  to  pay  at  least  one  visit  there 
each  time  she  stayed  at  Holmhill,  usu¬ 
ally  bringing  away  a  flower  as  a  little 
souvenir,  and  on  one  occasion  she  took 
a  nettle  and  a  thistle  to  plant  in  her 
garden,  saying  she  was  sure  these 


were  the  only  things  that  would  grow 
in  London.  She  could  say  very  sarcas¬ 
tic  things  when  in  the  moot],  even  at 
the  expense  of  those  she  was  most 
friendly  with,  and  also  delighted  in  be¬ 
stowing  appropriate  nicknames  not  al¬ 
ways  considered  as  compliments  by  the 
recipients,  who,  hearing  of  them,  and 
not  understanding  the  cleverness  of  the 
application,  failed  to  see  its  sense.  One 
day,  seeing  the  cook,  a  very  tall  woman 
with  well-marked  features  and  digni¬ 
fied  aspect,  going  about  some  work  out¬ 
side,  she  said  to  Mrs,  liussell:  “Do  you 
know,  Kate  reminds  me  of  nothing  so 
much  as  Mrs.  Siddons's  Lady  Mac¬ 
beth,”  and  on  being  told  this,  Kate  in¬ 
dignantly  exclaimed,  “Leddy  Macbeth! 
Hoots!  she  maun  surely  see  something 
gey  deevilish  or  fiend-like  aboot  me  tae 
liken  me  tae  a  wumman  like  yon!” 

Among  the  household  were  Andrew 
Hunter  and  his  wife  (the  before-men¬ 
tioned  “Kate”),  who  for  many  years 
tilled  the  respective  posts  of  coachman 
and  cook  with  the  Russells.  Andrew 
is  now  an  old  man  of  eighty  and  his 
wife  owns  to  seventy,  but  they  are 
still  living  in  Thornhill,  in  a  small 
house  kept  in  spotless  order  by  the  old 
lady  herself,  on  seeing  whom  one  can 
perceive  the  appropriateness  of  Mrs. 
Carlyle’s  remark  anent  her  likeness  to 
the  great  actress.  Andrew  (who  this 
year  was  the  recipient  of  the  f.l  prize, 
loft  by  his  old  master,  to  be  given 
yearly  to  some  oldest  working  man  in 
the  village  who  continues  to  support 
himself)  is  nothing  loth  to  tell  his  re¬ 
membrances  of  the  Carlyles,  principal¬ 
ly,  however,  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  whom  he 
drove  every  day,  wet  or  dry,  during  her 
visits  to  Holmhill.  Dr.  Russell  kept 
a  brougham  and  one  horse,  of  which 
both  he  and  his  coachman  were  very 
careful,  and  the  length  and  direction  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle's  daily  drives.  In  which 
she  was  nearly  always  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Russell,  were  regulated  by  the 
doctor  to  occupy  exactly  three  hours, 
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therefore  it  was  necessary  to  go  verj' 
slowly  and  walk  the  horse  up  all  the 
small  hills  to  spin  out  the  time.  One  day 
Mrs.  Russell  observed,  “As  it  is  such  a 
fine  day,  I  think  we  might  prolong  our 
drive  a  little!”  to  which  Mrs.  Carlyle 
replied,  “Na,  na!  you’ll  find  Andrew  has 
had  bis  orders  from  the  doctor,  and 
he’ll  not  go  past  them!”  Neither  did  he. 

No  consideration  of  weather  seemed 
to  affect  her  passion  for  driving,  as, 
for  instance,  one  very  wet  and  stormy 
day,  Avhen  the  rain  and  wind  were  lash¬ 
ing  and  howling  round  the  house,  An¬ 
drew  was  told  that  Mrs.  Carlyle  want¬ 
ed  to  drive.  It  was  a  terrible  day,  lit 
for  neither  man  nor  beast,  and  Andrew 
in  his  wrath  was  moved  to  propose 
that  he  would  take  the  carriage  round 
to  the  front  door,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle 
could  sit  in  it  there  and  get  all  the 
fresh  air  she  needed,  without  either 
himself  or  his  horse  being  exposed  to 
the  elements,  but  in  spite  of  this  ingen¬ 
ious  suggestion  the  usual  three  hours 
had  to  be  undertaken. 

On  another  occasion  when  the  weath¬ 
er  was  unpropitious.  Dr.  Russell,  care¬ 
ful  of  bis  animal,  said,  “Andrew,  the 
ladies  are  wanting  to  drive  out  in  the 
afternoon,  but  it  is  such  a  bad  day,  you 
will  just  tell  them  the  horse  is  lame.” 
Later  on,  when  he  came  back  from  the 
bank,  the  day  had  cleared  a  little,  and 
coming  out,  he  said,  “Well,  Andrew, 
the  ladies  are  set  upon  going  out  to-day; 
I  doubt  you'll  have  to  make  ready.” 

“But  I  tell’t  them  the  horse  was 
lame!”  quoth  Andrew. 

‘^Ay,  and  so  did  I,”  said  the  doctor, 
“but  it  was  of  no  use.  However,  it’s 
no  lie,  for  she  is  always  a  bit  stiff  from 
spavin.”  So  master  and  man  salved 
their  consciences  for  the  attempted 
evasion. 

Thomas  Carlyle  did  no  wn-iting  dur¬ 
ing  his  brief  visits  to  Holmhill,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  spend  the  time  on  a  rough 
wooden  bench  made  specially  for  him 
by  Andrew,  where  he  read  and  medi¬ 


tated,  and  smoked  long  clay  pipes,  this 
seat  not  being,  as  one  might  have  sup¬ 
posed,  in  sight  of  the  beautiful  sunlit 
view  of  hill  and  river,  but  placed  with 
its  back  to  all  this,  away  down  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  drive,  in  a  spot 
overshadowed  by  trees,  where  the  only 
prospect  was  a  moss-covered  stone 
wall  and  the  trees  in  the  plantation  be¬ 
yond. 

If  ^Irs.  Carlyle  was  not  popular  with 
the  domestics,  Carlyle  was  even  less 
so,  as  he  went  about,  bestowing  no 
word  or  look  on  anyone,  absent-minded 
and  taciturn.  Even  Andrew,  who  saw 
most  of  him,  being  so  much  out  of 
iloors,  who  made  the  seat  and  carefully 
set  a  flagstone  under  it  to  keep  his  feet 
from  the  damp,  aud  who  often  worked 
within  a  few  yards  of  him  for  hours 
at  a  time,  said,  “Na,  for  a’  the  times 
he  was  here,  Maister  Cariyle  never 
opened  neither  his  mouth  nor  his  hand 
tae  me.”  an  expression  suggesting  both 
closeness  of  speech  and  pocket! 

Carlyle’s  objection  to  interruption 
sometimes  carried  his  manners  past  the 
point  of  surliness  to  absolute  rudeness. 
One  one  occasion  he  was  seated  in  the 
carriage  reading  a  book,  w’hen  Mrs. 
Russell,  who  had  just  got  out,  met  Dr. 
Grierson,  a  man  now  dead,  but  well 
known  and  remembered  in  Thornhill 
and  the  district  for  his  kindly  personal¬ 
ity  and  his  great  interest  in  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Natural  History,  a  souvenir  of 
which  he  left  to  the  village  in  the  in¬ 
teresting  collection  known  as  “Dr. 
Griei’son’s  Museum.”  He  was  very 
anxious  to  speak  to  Carlyle,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  asking  Mrs.  Russell 
to  introduce  him.  This  she  did,  bring¬ 
ing  him  up  to  the  carriage  and  saying, 
"Mr.  Carlyle,  this  is  Dr.  Grierson,  our 
local  practitioner.”  Carlyle  raised  hiq 
eyes  from  his  reading,  ejaculated  in  an 
indescribable  kind  of  a  grunt,  “Oh!”  and 
immediately  reburied  himself  in  his 
book,  an  unlooked-for  response  both  to 
his  hostess  and  his  would-be  admirer. 
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At  another  time  a  duchess  happened  to 
call  on  Mrs.  Russell,  when  he  was  stay¬ 
ing  with  them,  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  see  Mr.  Carlyle;  so  Mrs.  Russell  im¬ 
mediately  went  out,  and  finding  him 
seated  in  his  favorite  spot  asked  him 
to  come  in  for  a  few  minutes.  His  ex¬ 
act  reply  is  not  vouched  for,  but  its 
purport  was  quite  clear;  he  absolutely 
declined  to  see  her  Grace,  and  his  dis¬ 
comfited  hostess  had  to  return  as  best 
she  might,  with  the  ungracious  refusal. 
However,  once  as  he  was  driving  up 
through  Thornhill,  he  stood  up  in  the 
carriage  so  that  the  people  might  see 
him,  many  having  expressed  a  desire 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him.  He  wore 
chamois  leather  slippers  in  the  house, 
and  what  are  called  “Blucher”  boots 
out  of  doors,  these  latter  being  always 
.made  for  him  by  the  same  man,  a 
bootmaker  named  Duncan,  in  Edin¬ 
burgh;  but  on  one  occasion,  something 
about  his  feet  being  not  quite  comfort¬ 
able,  he  was  heard  to  remark  that  “if 
they  would  hang  two  or  three  of  these 
shoemakers  it  would  teach  the  others 
to  make  their  boots  to  fit  a  body’s  feet,” 
showing  that  even  a  philosopher  may 
be  roused  from  his  philosophy  when 
the  shoe  pinches. 

The  maid  who  was  with  Mrs.  Carlyle 
in  London  during  the  last  year  of  her 
life,  and  who  after  her  mistress's  death 
stayed  on  at  Cheyne  Row  until  her  own 
marriage,  was  a  Scotchwoman,  and 
Carlyle,  who  was  very  Scotch,  and  liked 
all  Scotch  things,  approved  of  her  in 
many  ways,  especially  of  her  porridge¬ 
making  and  oat  cakes,  which  he  called 
“illustrious  cakes,”  and  also  for  her 
punctuality,  he  being  extremely  punc¬ 
tual  himself.  The  making  of  porridge 
and  oat  cakes  was  not  among  her  duties, 
but  she  was  proficient  in  the  art.  which 
Mrs.  Carlyle’s  English  cook  either 
could  not  or  would  not  learn,  hence  the 
following.  Jessie  was  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  and  accordingly  gave  notice  to 
leave,  but  the  young  man  being  prom¬ 


ised  a  more  lucrative  occupation  in  the 
future,  they  agreed  to  wait,  and  on  this 
being  made  known  to  Mrs.  Carlyle,  she 
impulsively  threw  her  arms  round  the 
maid’s  neck,  and  kissing  her,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Thank  God,  I  shall  get  my 
oat  cakes  yet!” 

Mrs.  Carlyle,  never  very  strong,  was 
less  so  during  this  year,  and  spent  a 
greater  part  of  the  time  on  the  sofa  in 
the  drawing-room,  but  was  still  very 
fond  of  company,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  passionately  fond  of  driv¬ 
ing  out.  Mr.  Carlyle,  on  the  contrary, 
did  not  care  in  the  least  for  society,  or 
to  be  troubled  by  visitors,  but  so  long 
as  he  was  left  alone  was  quite  willing 
to  let  her  do  exactly  as  she  pleased.  He 
was  coming  very  much  to  the  front  at 
that  time,  and  people  were  anxious  to 
make  much  of  him,  failing  which,  as 
he  was  very  rarely  to  be  seen,  they 
turned  their  attentions  to  his  wife,  and 
her  visitors  and  their  carriages  were 
continually  in  evidence  at  Xo.  5  Cheyne 
Row. 

She  was  very  impulsive  in  giving 
away  things,  sa.ving,  however,  that 
if  she  did  not  receive  so  many  presents 
she  could  not  have  given  away  so 
much.  Among  others.  Lady  Ashbur¬ 
ton  sent  every  week  a  hamper  contain¬ 
ing  cream,  eggs,  and  fresh  vegetables, 
which  would  no  doubt  be  very  highly 
appreciated,  as  for  those  who  have 
lived  long  in  the  coiuitry  a  taste  for 
the  London  egg  and  so-called  cream  is 
difficult  to  acquire. 

Neither  of  them  read  a  newspaper; 
Dr.  Russell  sent  them  one  regularly, 
which  was  promptly  readdressed  by 
Carlyle  to  Mrs.  Aiken  (his  favorite  sis¬ 
ter  “Jean”),  with  the  addition  of  two 
strokes  . under  the  address,  the 
explanation  of  these  being  that  Carlyle, 
who  hated  writing  to  his  relations,  his 
time  being  so  much  occupied,  took  this 
means  of  communicating  to  his  sister 
that  all  was  well  with  them.  Only 
once  he  forgot  to  put  the  strokes,  and 
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the  omission  promptly  brought  a  letter 
of  inquiry  as  to  the  cause. 

An  ordinary  day  in  Carlyle's  life  was 
somewhat  as  follows.  He  had  no  stat¬ 
ed  hour  for  rising,  depending  very 
much  on  what  time  he  had  gone  to  bed, 
so  the  breakfast  hour  varied  between 
nine  o’clock  and  eleven.  He  always 
had  coffee  for  breakfast,  and  that  and 
evei-j’thiug  else  must  be  at  the  boiling 
point  or  it  was  of  no  use;  the  kettle 
had  to  be  brought  boiling  to  the  table, 
and  the  eggs  in  the  hot  water,  so  that 
he  could  see  for  himself  that  all  really 
was  as  hot  as  he  desired  it.  “If  he 
could  have  got  things  hotter  than  Iwil- 
ing  he  would  have  liked  it  better,’’  was 
Jessie's  comment,  and  it  is  on  record 
that  Mrs.  Carlyle,  who  often  remon¬ 
strated  with  him  for  taking  things  too 
hot,  suggested  he  might  put  a  cinder 
in  his  mouth.  Then  to  work,  seated  in 
an  old-fashioned  square  armed  chair 
with  a  hard  horse-hair  seat,  before  the 
quaint  oblong  writing-table  'with-  its 
two  flaps  for  letting  up  or  down  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  space  required,  and 
steadily  work  on  until  two  o’clock, 
when  he  would  go  upstairs.  And  hot 
water  ready  to  the  minute,  and  after 
washing  his  hands  and  making  some 
slight  change  in  his  dress,  go  out  for 
a  w’alk  until  four  o’clock.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  he  went  out  into  the  small  paved 
court  at  the  back  of  the  house,  which 
led  into  the  strip  of  garden,  and  here  a 
small  dose  of  brandy,  filled  up  with 
cold  water,  was  brought,  and  the  tum¬ 
bler  being  placed  on  an  ordinary  kitch¬ 
en  chair  beside  him,  he  sat  on  the  wall, 
reading  a  book  and  sipping  his  brandy 
and  water  until  dinner,  which  would 
soon  after  be  announced.  His  meals 
were  very  simple;  he  liked  what  he 
was  to  eat  on  his  plate  at  once,  and  if 
the  quantity  had  not  quite  agreed  with 
him  on  any  previous  occasion,  he  would 
say,  “Not  quite  so  much  to-day.’’  When 
at  Holmhill  a  certain  quantity  of  pota¬ 
toes  were  weighed  for  him  each  day, 
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his  wife  saying  that  if  this  was  not 
done,  he  was  so  absent-minded  he 
would  be  sure  to  eat  more  than  were 
good  for  him  without  being  aware  of 
it.  He  rarely  took  anything  to  drink, 
except  a  glass  of  port  occasionally  with 
his  cheese;  and  after  the  dinner  it  was 
his  habit  to  go  upstairs  to  bis  room 
and  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  and  there, 
with  an  old  hat  on,  a  handkerchief  laid 
over  his  ear,  and  warmly  tucked  up  in 
a  thick  plaid  or  rug,  to  sleep  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  exactly,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  Jessie  was  instructed  to 
wake  him.  Going  downstairs,  he 
smoked  a  pipe  (he  never  had  any  lack 
of  either  his  favorite  long  clays  or  to¬ 
bacco,  being  presented  with  stacks  of 
the  one  and  quantities  of  the  other  by 
admirers  who  were  only  too  honored 
by  the  great  man’s  acceptance  of  thein 
gifts),  then  up  to  the  drawing-room  for 
tea  and  to  read  a  book  quietly,  except 
on  those  evenings  on  which  visitors 
(who  had  most  probably  previously 
written  to  Mrs.  Carlyle  praying  for  per¬ 
mission)  happened  to  “drop  in’’  for  a 
cup  of  tea  and  a  talk,  the  fflZfc  on  these 
occasions  soon  resolving  itself  into  one 
voice  alone  being  heard,  while  the 
guests  sat  round  like  an  audience  at  an 
interesting  lecture,  only  an  occasional 
answer  of  assent  or  murmur  of  admira¬ 
tion  breaking  the  general  attitude  of 
strained  attention.  Then  one  by  one 
they  would  flit  away,  taking  their  flne 
dresses  and  jewels  on  to  other  and 
more  dazzling  receptions,  where,  how¬ 
ever,  they  could  be  sure  of  rousing  both 
interest  and  jealousy  by  remarking  that 
they  had  spent  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening  with  Thomas  Carlyle. 

The  last  guest  gone,  Carlyle,  unable 
to  continue  his  interrupted  reading, 
would  rise,  and  crying  impatiently,  ' 
“Another  night  spoiled;  this  m\ist  not 
happen  again,’’  take  himself  off  for  a 
long  walk,  perhaps  not  returning  until 
after  eleven  o’clock,  letting  himself  in 
with  his  latchkey,  to  find  his  porridge 
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warming  in  the  sauc^an  on  the  hob  of 
the  dining-room  fireplace,  and  his  can¬ 
dles  (there  was  no  g^s  in  the  house) 
set  ready.  His  favorite  position  while 
reading  was  to  sit  with  his  elbows  for¬ 
ward  upon  the  table  and  his  head  held 
between  his  hands,  and  in  this  attitude 
he  would  remain  until  the  last  dickers 
of  the  waning  candles  gave  warning  of 
coming  sudden  darkness,  obliging  him 
to  rise  and  depart  to  bed,  Jessie  usually 
having  taken  the  precaution  to  substi¬ 
tute  fairly  short  candles  for  the  long 
ones,  because,  as  she  said,  “if  they  had 
been  the  full  length  he  would  have  sat 
up  reading  just  that  much  longer.” 

That  musical,  or  rather  unmusical, 
form  of  torture  the  “hurdy-gurdy”  was 
an  abomination  to  him,  and  it  was 
principally  on  account  of  bis  intense 
dislike  to  these  Instruments,  and  his 
voicing  of  this  to  a  friend  who  was 
infiuential  in  high  places,  that  the  Act 
was  passed  by  which  it  was  made  im¬ 
perative  that  the  organ-grinder  should 
move  oif  at  once  on  being  requested  to 
do  so,  with  the  alternative  of  being 
given  in  charge  if  he  refused. 

If  Carlyle  had  seen  a  tithe  of  the 
people  who  came  to  obtain  interviews 
or  even  speech  with  him,  bis  time 
would  have  been  occupied  by  little  else, 
and  as  it  was  there  were  many  who 
hung  about  the  house  hoping  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  or  by  good  luck  perhaps  a 
stray  word  from  the  object  of  their  ad¬ 
miration.  But  he  was  always  obdu¬ 
rate  in  bis  refusal.  An  American  who 
had  called  time  after  time,  asking  only 
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to  see  him,  at  length  received  the  re¬ 
ward  of  importunity  by  being  admitted, 
and  found  the  great  man  in  bis  study. 
On  his  entrance,  Carlyle  rose,  and 
standing  with  his  band  on  the  writing- 
table  said,  “Well,  here  I  am— take  a 
good  look  at  me.”  And  not  only  so, 
but  evidently  being  that  day  in  an  ami¬ 
able  humor,  he  sat  down  and  talked  to 
his  visitor  for  a  considerable  time,  the 
latter,  no  doubt,  when  he  left,  hugging 
the  memory  of  that  Interview  as  a 
priceless  possession. 

Whatever  may  have  been  said  or 
thought  to  the  contrary,  it  is  stated 
that  Carlyle  and  his  wife  had  a  sincere 
affection  for  each  other,  although  they 
lived  their  life  together  in  very  unde¬ 
monstrative  fashion.  Her  death  was 
a  great  and  lasting  grief,  but  borne 
with  the  Spartan  determination  of  the 
Scotch  character,  which,  doggedly  hard¬ 
ening  itself  against  any  display  of  feel¬ 
ing,  holds  its  sorrow  locked  up  within 
Itself  and  repels  would-be  sympathy  as 
an  Impertinence.  On  his  return  from 
her  funeral  he  went  straight  upstairs, 
and  entering  the  room  which  had  been 
hers,  shut  the  door  behind  him.  After 
a  while  he  came  out  and  went  on  up 
to  his  own  room,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time,  then  descending,  took 
up  his  ordinary  life  again  to  all  appear¬ 
ance;  but  although  he  rarely  after¬ 
wards  mentioned  his  wife,  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  photograph  of  her  stood  always 
on  his  writing-table,  and  from  the  time 
of  her  death  he  aged  rapidly. 

E.  Williamson  Wallace. 
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“ON  THE  OLD  TRAIL.” 

(Bret  Harte,  May  5th,  1902.) 

Long  aud  long  we  rode  behind  you. 

Comrade,  on  the  olden  trail; 

By  the  cafion,  by  the  mesti. 

Hearts  of  ours  caught  up  your  hail. 

Where  the  golden  poppies  flicker 
On  the  foot-hills’  slope  to-day. 

Where  the  burnt  breath  of  the  sage  bush 
Lingers  faintly  by  the  way. 

How  the  hurrying  hoof-beats  clattered 
In  those  keener  hours  of  old; 

Frolic  death  and  grimmest  living 
Playing  out  their  game  for  gold. 

I 

Card  and  pistol  lie  together. 

Lightly  dropped  as  life  to  dust; 

Lonely  by  the  ravished  river 
Sinks  the  pick  to  idle  rust. 

Quenched  the  lights  of  camp  and  village 
And  the  hearts  that  quickened  there. 

When  men  laughed  and  starved  together 
With  a  gambler’s  jest  for’ prayer. 

All  has  passed,  and  you  must  follow 
From  the  far  Sierran  line. 

From  the  Redwoods’  builded  shadow. 

Wanderer  of  the  “Forty-nine,” 

Since  none  turns  or  slackens  bridle 
On  that  trail  where  you  are  bound; 

Rest  be  yours  and  comrades’  welcome 
At  the  last,  long  camping-ground! 

Th.  oreenwell  McChesney. 


VICISSITUDES  OF  THE  HERO  IN  DRAMA.* 


The  Vicissitudes  of  the  Hero  in 
Drama  Indicate  a  chapter  in  dramatic 
criticism,  for  these  vicissitudes,  historic 
rather  than  theatrical,  correspond  with 
•  An  address  delivered  at  the  O.P.  Club. 


the  changes  which  have  in  the  course 
of  time  taken  place  in  the  conception 
of  the  hero.  How  have  the  years  af¬ 
fected  his  development?  What  sort  of 
person  ought  he  to  be?  ,Does  it  mat- 
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ter  ou  what  social  level  bis  life  is 
passed?  Must  he,  by  some  unwritten 
dramatic  law,  be  a  sinner?  If  so,  what 
kind  of  sin  is  dramatic?  Must  he  end 
miserably  or  successfully?  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  struggle  through 
which  he  should  pass?  Above  all,  to 
what  sort  of  judgment  should  he  be 
subject?  Shall  he  be  criticized  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pi’ovisions  of  the  Decalogue, 
or  are  we  to  view  him  as  an  artistic 
creation,  whose  energies,  troubles, 
ti’ials,  and  disasters  are  striking,  dis¬ 
tinctive,  consistent  with  his  main  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  well  marked  in  their 
Influence  on  his  fate? 

These  are  big  questions,  and  some 
may  doubt  whether  theoretical  discus¬ 
sion  can  throw  much  light  upon  them. 
It  is  a  matter  dltficult  of  decision,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  involves  the  whole  question 
of  the  relation  of  the  critic  to  the  ar¬ 
tist,  and  perhaps  the  still  more  funda¬ 
mental  question  of  the  value  of  criti¬ 
cism  itself.  To  that  question  there  are 
many  answers.  In  the  first  place,  the 
artist  is  naturally  voiceless.  It  is  a 
curious  and  somewhat  melancholy  ex¬ 
perience  to  hear  him  discoursing  on  his 
own  work.  Wordsworth  wrote  on  the 
theory  of  poetical  composition.  He  had 
better  have  allowed  his  poems  to  stand 
by  themselves.  Corneille  wrote  his 
dramas  first,  and  afterwards  tried  with 
indifferent  success  to  square  them  with 
the  presuppositions  of  Aristotelian 
criticism.  The  man  who  makes  a 
masterpiece  is  not  the  person  to  ex¬ 
plain  it. 

But  there  are  periods  in  art  when  all 
is  vagueness  and  uncertainty,  and  at 
such  times  the  critic  can  do  valuable 
work.  If  he  knows  history,  he  can  at 
least  mark  out  the  lines  on  which  the 
particular  art  has  developed.  Any  con¬ 
tribution,  however  faulty,  which  tries 
to  explain  \vhat  good  authorities  have 
thought  and  written  concerning  the 
principles  of  dramatic  art  cannot  be 
wholly  worthless,  if  it  be  always  re¬ 


membered  that  genius  is  never  bound 
by  rules.  Xo  one  knew  the  classical 
tradition  better  than  Dante,  yet  he 
wrote  a  poem  which  no  subsequent 
critic  has  been  able  to  classify.  The 
Divina  Commedia  defies  definition.  Is 
it  a  comedy  as  the  title  indicates;  is 
it  a  tragedy,  as  tlie  subject  indicates; 
is  it  an  epic,  as  the  treatment  would 
seem  to  argue;  is  it  a  novel,  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  prefigures?  The  creator 
invents  his  own  processes,  and  only 
alter  an  interval  comes  the  theoretical 
critic  to  reduce  them  to  rules— like 
those  uuuameid  people  who  uncon¬ 
sciously  modify  a  lauguage  by  making 
the  slang  of  one  generation  the  gram¬ 
mar  of  the  next. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  protagonist— 
an  inclusive  if  somewhat  formidable 
term  for  which  hero  is  a  convenient 
substitute  if  it  may  be  held  to  include 
heroine— are  an  interesting  study, 
l^ime  has  effaced  many  of  his  distinc¬ 
tive  characteristics,  and  it  has  for  all 
practical  purposes  obliterated  the  hard 
and  fast  division  between  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  drama.  This 
division  might  be  roughly  stated  thus 
-in  a  comedy  nobody  dies  and  every¬ 
body  gets  married;  in  a  tragedy  every¬ 
body  dies  and  nobody  gets  married. 
Aristotle,  earliest  of  dramatic  critics, 
used  to  say  that  one  of  the  weaknesses 
of  an  audience  was  its  liking  for  happy 
endings— a  marked  tendency  which  has 
belonged  to  all  audiences  in  all  ages. 
The  distinction  between  tragedy  and 
comedy  so  clearly  defined  by  Aristotle, 
and  so  beloved  by  all  the  early  classi¬ 
cal  critics,  seems  now  to  be  of  little 
value  in  all  the  serious  regions  of 
drama.  .\nd  it  was  Shakespeare  who 
did  most  to  bring  about  this  change. 
For  what  are  wo  to  call  plays  such  as 
Pleasure  for  Measure,  Much  Ado  About 
Xothing,  Cymhclinef  Are  they  trage¬ 
dies  with  a  happy  ending?  Or  are  they 
comedies  full  of  tragic  Incident? 

But  to  return  to  the  dramatic  hero: 


Vicissitudes  of  the 

It  was  Aristotle  who  fii'st  started  the 
discussion  as  to  his  nature  and  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  classical  tradition 
held  that,  at  all  events  in  trapedy,  the 
hero  should  be  a  person  of  considera¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  in  the  majority  of  cases 
he  was  either  of  royal  or  of  exalted 
rank.  This  was  further  the  doctrine 
of  at  least  two  centuries  of  criticism; 
it  was  the  view  among  others  of  Cor¬ 
neille,  of  D’Aubiguac,  of  Racine,  of 
Voltaire,  of  Dacier,  of  Sir  Philip  Sid¬ 
ney.  The  point  was  not  so  much  the 
exact  rank  of  the  hero,  but  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  his  being  in  some  way  distin¬ 
guished,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  easiest  way  of  producing  this  effect 
was  to  make  him  a  personage  of  high 
degree.  It  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  dramatic  hero  should  be  rep¬ 
resentative,  that  he  should  be  signifi¬ 
cant,  that  he  should,  therefore,  in  some 
way  or  another,  be  removed  from  the 
general  crowd,  either  by  character  or 
by  position.  If  in  the  course  of  the 
drama  he  is  to  come  to  grief,  this  idea 
of  his  significance  or  his  considerable¬ 
ness  is  still  more  necessary.  If  he  falls, 
he  must  fall  off  something— if  it  is 
only  a  footstool:  if  he  is  already  on  the 
ground,  like  some  of  the  heroes  of 
Scandinavian  drama,  his  so-called  de¬ 
scent  will  not  cause  much  damage,  nor 
will  it  create  much  excitement.  It  may 
be  pathetic  or  pitiful,  for  all  suffering 
is  that;  but  sentimental  pathos  Is  one 
thing,  tragic  pathos  is  wholly  another. 

It  is  clearly  one  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  hero  that  whereas  he  used  to  be 
a  person  of  considerable  Importance, 
some  of  our  modern  dramatists  make 
him  the  most  ordinary  individual.  This 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  results  of 
Ibsen’s  work.  His  earlier  poetic  drama 
was  different.  Brand  is  a  typical  char¬ 
acter;  but  then  Ibsen  took  to  writing 
social  dramas,  and  his  heroes  and 
heroines  became  casual,  accidental 
specimens  of  the  human  race.  Master 
Builder  Solness  and  John  Gabriel 
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Borkman  are  not  distinguished  in  any 
sense,  no  more  than  the  hero  of  'When 
ice  Dead  Awaken.  Hauptmanns  char¬ 
acters  again  are  ordinary  enough  speci¬ 
mens,  not  much  below  the  average, 
but  certainly  not  much  above  it.  The 
hero  has  submitteii  to  the  leveling  proc¬ 
esses  of  democracy,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  land  him  in  the 
irretrievably  commonplace.  The  im¬ 
pulse  that  keeps  him  human  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  right  one;  but  there  ought 
to  be  something  in  him  which  appeals 
to  our  higher  nature,  and  which  gives 
meaning  to  the  tragic  collision  between 
him  and  destiny. 

So  much  for  position,  in  reference  to 
which  our  hero  has  made  his  degringo- 
lade.  Now  as  to  character.  In  the  first 
place,  can  a  really  good  man  or 
woman  be  the  subject  of  a  play?  Why 
do  dramatists  never  give  a  chance  to 
a  hero  or  heroine  who  shall  be  really 
good?  Probably  because  a  really  good 
character  is.  in  the  first  place,  a  pas¬ 
sive  character,  one  who  turns  his  cheek 
to  the  smiter,  and  therefore  not  the 
subject  of  a  drama  of  action.  Next 
the  drama  appeals  primarily  to  emo¬ 
tions.  and  the  good  character  has  con¬ 
quered  emotions.  Thirdly,  a  hero  must 
display  energy,  masterfulness,  force, 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  good¬ 
ness  or  badness,  but  are  purely  psy¬ 
chological  questions.  If  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  drama  is  to  teach  lessons  of 
morality,  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  a 
good  man  should  not  be  a  suitable 
subject  for  a  play.  But  If  the  critical 
attitude  is  adopted,  which  does  not 
confuse  aesthetics  with  ethics,  the  an¬ 
swer  is  simple  enough.  The  saint  is 
dramatically  uninteresting;  the  drama 
deals  with  colors  and  the  saint  is  dead 
white.  To  take  an  example,  why  shoufd 
Alfred  Evelyn  in  Bulwer  Lytton’s 
Money  bore  us  so  excessively?  Simply 
because  he  is  so  excessively  good.  But 
there  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  in  the 
matter.  The  difficulty  can  be  clrcum- 
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vented,  though  by  devices  known  only 
to  genius.  If  ever  there  was  a  good 
woman  It  was  Sophocles’  Antigone. 
The  dramatist  enlists  our  interest  be¬ 
cause  he  makes  her  the  victim  of  the 
fatal  opposition  between  the  laws  of 
a  State  and  the  higher,  the  eternal  law 
of  right  and  wrong.  The  State,  In  the 
person  of  Kreon,  forbids  her  to  bury 
her  dead  brother  because  he  was  a 
rebel;  she  declares  that  she  will  bury 
him  because  he  was  her  brother.  She 
remains  a  heroine  without  stain  and 
yet  suffers  dramatically,  therefore  she 
becomes  interesting. 

And  what  of  the  really  bad  man,  the 
man  who,  vicious  In  nature,  says  de¬ 
liberately,  “Evil,  be  thou  my  Good?” 
Can  he  become  the  central  figure  of  a 
drama?  Aristotle  said,  “No.”  We,  en¬ 
joying  a  largeif  experience  of  dramatic 
work,  remain  somewhat  doubtful.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  a  bad  man  may  put 
before  our  eyes  so  splendid  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  energy  that,  though  we  hate 
his  character,  he  extorts  from  us  un¬ 
willing  admiration.  The  classical  in¬ 
stance  Is  Richard  III.  lago  does  not 
come  Into  the  discussion,  because  he 
Is  only  a  subordinate  villain,  dramati¬ 
cally  necessary  to  give  the  proper  light 
arid  shade  In  the  tragedy  which 
worked  the  ruin  of  Othello.  But  Rich¬ 
ard  III.  Is,  without  qualification,  the 
absolute  hero  of  the  play  called  after 
him,  and  he  Is  also  on  absolute  villain. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  we  regard 
him.  Probably  as  a  masterful  states¬ 
man,  a  man  of  superlative  will  power, 
a  great,  wild  piece  of  natural  force  and 
demonic  energy;  and  It  Is  these  quali¬ 
ties  that  Impress  us  rather  than  his 
wickedness.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  at  least 
remarkable  that  Shakespeare  drew  him 
as  a  hero  In  the  early  years  of  his 
dramatic  writing,  and  never  tried  such 
a  character  again.  One  thing  is  toler¬ 
ably  certain,  that  the  ultimate  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  all  wickedness— Satan  himself 
—would  not  be  a  proper  dramatic  hero. 
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When  Milton  first  thought  of  his  Para- 
disc  Lost,  he  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
slgue<l  It  In  dramatic  form;  with  rare 
artistic  insight,  he  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  or  so  the  story  runs,  that  the 
subject  would  serve  for  an  epic  but 
not  for  a  drama. 

So  we  come  to  the  Intermediate 
character  for  a  hero  or  a  heroine.  Why 
do  we  turn  from  natures  in  CTtremis, 
whether  of  goo<lness  or  badness,  with 
an  Instinctive  feeling  that  neither  the 
perfected  saint  nor  the  unconscionable 
villain  Is  the  proper  subject  for  a  play? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  We  want  a 
hero  of  like  passions  with  ourselves, 
and  we  are  neither  saints  nor  villains. 
Neither  very  good  nor  very  bad  Is  the 
complexion  of  most  of  us,  and  what 
we  want  on  the  stage  is  In  some  sense 
the  likeness  of  our  O'Wn  humanity,  good 
Intentions,  bad  performance,  generous 
feelings.  Imperfect  actions,  fairly  good 
Intelligence,  and  a  lamentably  weak 
will.  It  Is  no  use  for  the  dramatist  to 
paint  for  us  something  which  Is  Im¬ 
measurably  above  or  Immeasurably  be¬ 
low  humanity.  'We  do  not  respond 
because  we  cannot  understand.  The 
true  dramatic  hero  must  have  about 
him  marks  which  are  recognizable;  he 
must  be  coined  in  a  familiar  mint.  We 
ought  to  be  able  to  reach  out  our 
hands  to  him  and  call  him  brother.  We 
must  be  conscious  In  ourselves  of 
some,  at  all  events,  of  those  springs  of 
action,  which  are  animating  him,  driv¬ 
ing  him.  It  may  be,  to  his  ruin— which 
equally  can  drive  us  to  our  ruin  If  we 
show  the  same  lack  of  self-control.  This 
Is.  perhaps,  the  real  meaning  of  the 
celebrated  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  pity 
and  fear— we  must  pity  and  we  must 
fear,  because  the  hero  Is  only  ourselves 
writ  large.  If  we  did  not  understand 
CEdipus  and  Agamemnon,  Macbeth  and 
Othello,  Iris  and  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  and 
all  the  other  heroes  and  heroines  who 
sin  and  suffer  and  dash  themselves 
against  the  Iron  laws  of  the  moral  gov- 
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ernment  of  the  universe— understaod 
them  because  they  represent  certain 
impulses  which  are  dimly  throbbing  in 
ourselves— we  should  never  take  them 
to  our  hearts  and  be  Interested  in  their 
fates. 

Many  are  the  forces,  powerful  and 
dramatic,  working  for  man’s  undoing. 
There  is  ignorance,  such  as  made  CEdi- 
pus  all  unwittingly  marry  Jocasta. 
Or  pride,  such  pride  as  ruined  Aga¬ 
memnon,  the  king  of  men,  ami  made 
Coriolanus  the  victim  of  those  whom 
he  called  “the  common  cry  of  curs,.’’ 
Ambition  is  another  such  force;  ambi¬ 
tion  which  wrecked  the  fortunes  of 
Macbeth,  and  drove  him  through  a 
blood-stained  course  to  his  doom.  Then 
there  is  defect  of  will-power,  which 
enabled  Shakespeare,  in  the  case  of 
Hamlet,  to  make  a  colossal  drama,  not 
out  of  action,  as  the  ancient  critics 
would  have  told  him  was  incumbent 
on  him,  but  out  of  the  vacillation  of 
passivity.  Love  is,  of  course,  one  of 
the  most  powerful,  the  love  that  drove 
Romeo  and  Juliet  to  their  violent  de¬ 
lights  and  their  equally  violent  ends,  or 
the  middle-aged  passion  which  threw 
Antony  at  the  footstool  of  Cleopatra 
and  made  him  glory  in  his  dishonor¬ 
able  servitude.  The  list  is  unending; 
the  paternal  autocracy  of  Lear  and  the 
unpractical  Idealism  of  Brutus,  the 
tardy  passion  for  respectability  which 
caused  Mrs.  Tanqueray  to  think  she 
could  run  in  double  harness,  or  the 
languorous  desire  for  ease  which  drove 
Iris  out  into  the  streets,  all  are  dra¬ 
matic,  all  are  comprehensible. 

So  far  we  move  on  easy  levels.  The 
reason  for  many  of  these  changes  Is 
not  far  to  seek.  Drama  has  gone 
through  one  or  two  distinct  epochs. 
There  is  a  marked  distinction  between 
classical  and  romantic  drama;  the 
Gothic  spirit  of  the  Renaissance— at  all 
events  among  the  Germanic  peoples— is 
very  different  both  in  literature  and 
architecture  from  the  Hellenic  spirit. 
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Many  induences  have  come  upon  it. 
Among  the  Northern  peoples  espe¬ 
cially,  drama  has  grow'n  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  bourgeois,  the  possession  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  people  at  large. 
It  has  been  affected  alike  by  politics 
and  literature,  by  the  rise  of  democ¬ 
racy,  and  by  the  extraordinary  growth 
and  popularity  of  the  novel.  It  is  these 
facts  which,  in  a  measure,  have  tended 
to  produce  the  change  in  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  hero  from  the  man  of  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  casual  individual.  But  it 
is  Important  to  remember  that  in  order 
to  get  the  sense  of  contrast  between 
what  is,  and  what  should  be,  between 
human  aspirations  and  the  mysterious 
ways  of  Fate,  the  hero  should  always 
be,  what  now^adays  he  occasionally  is 
not,  a  typical  rather  than  an  accidental 
character.  He  must  not  be  merely 
couimonplace.  Whether  he  is  good  or 
bad  does  not  so  much  matter;  it  is  the 
morally  trivial,  not  the  morally  bad, 
which  is  fatal  to  dramatic  effect 
There  is  another  change  which  is 
w’orthy  of  consideration.  It  deals  with 
the  correspondence  of  guilt  with  suf¬ 
fering,  the  notion  of  poetic  Justice.  The 
older  classical  view- not  altogether 
Aristotelian,  for  many  later  doctrines 
are  attributed  to  Aristotle  of  which  he 
is  quite  Innocent— was  that  a  hero 
should  suffer  Just  In  proportion  as  he 
is  guilty,  his  ruin  being  brought  abotit 
by  his  particular  aberration,  and  being 
proportionate  to  the  extent  of  that  ab¬ 
erration.  Corneille  would  certainly 
have  accepted  this  doctrine.  Lessing 
is  full  of  it.  So  strong  was  the  sup¬ 
position  that  suffering  should  be  pro¬ 
portionate  to  guilt  that.  In  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  some  English  critics, 
the  denouement  of  King  Lear  was  al¬ 
tered  and  the  play  made  to  end  bappilyl 
Dr.  Johnson  is  very  savage  with 
Shakespeare  over  this  point  Cordelia 
is  a  good  woman  and  must  not  be 
killed.  Tate  is  quite  right  in  making 
her  live  happily  ever  afterwards.  This 
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priuclph*  of  (Iruiuntlc  criticism  has 
becu  rhhicii  to  death  iu  those  dreary 
German  studit>s  of  Sliakespeare,  of 
Gerviiuis,  I’lricl.  and  others,  and  by 
piHlants  of  the  same  type  who  are 
uevei:  weary  of  trying  to  prove  tliat 
Cordelia.  Uoiiuh),  Othello,  must  have 
bwn  guilty  of  some  defluite  sins,  for 
wldch  they  were  compelled  iu  au 
equally  delluite  manner  to  atone. 

There  are  few  points  on  which 
opinion  has  altered  more  than  on  this 
one  of  dramatic  guilt.  The  trim  well- 
onlered  drama  of  tin*  earlier  world  has 
been  suceeedeil  by  one  which  frankly 
relinquishes  the  idea  of  atonement  and 
retribution,  and  accepts,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  e.xplain  it,  all  “the  riddle 
of  the  painful  earth.”  A  man,  so  it 
s*HMus  to  be  held,  can  be  the  Innwent 
victim  of  circumstances  over  which  he 
has  no  contivl.  A  womau  is  rulneil 
bwause  the  world  is  all  against  her 
ami  she  never  gets  a  chance.  The 
cosmos  Is  a  chaos,  and  though  it  is 
true  that  some  men  achieve  destruc¬ 
tion  by  their  own  fault.  It  is  equally 
true  that  some  men  have  dt'structlon 
tlu’Mst  upon  them.  In  tliis  respect 
more  than  any  other  has  the  influence 
of  the  nuHlern  novel  made  Itself  felt. 
The  ethical  asptn-t  does  'not  concern 
us.  for  the  drama  Is  meant  for  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  our  msthctlc  instincts 
rather  than  as  a  moral  force.  But  the 
increasing  tendency  to  make  events 
happen  anyhow,  to  pull  out  still  longer 
the  long  arm  of  coincidence,  to  bring 
petiple  to  grief  by  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  dramatist,  without  giving  us 
any  satisfactory  explanation  or  mak¬ 
ing  any  nde<iuate  appeal  to  our  reason, 
must  inevitably  tend  to  make  our  the¬ 
atrical  world  formless,  chaotic,  dtcoimi. 
There  is  no  better  example  of  this  than 
the  old  story  of  the  ingenuous  spec¬ 
tator  who  once  asked  a  dramatic  critic 
what  a  particular  heroine  died  of: 
“What  did  she  die  of?”  respondetl  the 
critic.  “Why.  she  died  of  the  fifth  act” 


—so  arbitrary  was  tlie  action  of  the 
klramatlst,  so  entirely  devoid  of  the 
proper  logical  relation  of  cause  and 
efl'wt. 

In  the  last  place  comes  au  even  more 
characteristic  change  in  the  lot  of  the 
dramatic  hero,  lie  started  by  being  a 
man  neither  very  good  nor  very  bad, 
but  on  the  whole  inclined  to  the  good 
side.  Tlien  Sliakespeare  proved  that  he 
could  lie  a  very  bad  man  indeed.  But 
he  was  at  least  a  man  iu  high  station, 
lie  had  the  further  advantage  of  get¬ 
ting  through  all  his  exploits  in  the 
course  of  a  single  day,  owing  to  the 
stringent  unities  of  time  ami  place. 
Corneille,  for  instance,  in  tlie  Ci<l,  de- 
siilte  the  most  enormous  dittlculties,  is 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  make  his 
liero  conform  to  these  rules.  Having 
fought  a  duel  one  evening,  and  having 
been  occupied  the  whole  of  the  night 
in  reiielling  the  attack  of  the  enemy, 
tlie  unliappy  man  is  sent  off  to  fight 
another  duel  the  first  thing  in  the 
niorulng.  Tlie  king,  like  a  reasonable 
person,  makes  some  remonstrance 
against  this  haste,  liut  because  the 
theatrical  day  is  uearlv  over,  he  can 
only  olitain  for  the  hero  a  few  hours 
breathing  space. 

The  hero  has  fallen  from  his  high 
estate!  Instead  of  being  a  nobleman, 
or  at  least  distinguished,  he  has  be¬ 
come  merely  bourgeois;  instead  of 
knowing  that  whatever  he  suffers  his 
punishment  is  accurately  proportioned 
to  his  guilt,  and  that  he  is  the  victim  of 
true  poetic  justice,  he  has  become  lost 
in  mazes  of  Indiscriminate  action,  suc- 
cetMllug  and  failing  he  knows  not  why, 
subject  to  the  most  marvellous  coinci¬ 
dences.  “a  foiled,  circuitous  wanderer” 
iu  an  unreasonable  world.  Not  yet, 
however,  has  he  reached  the  term  of 
his  transmigrations.  He  is  ceasing  to 
be  an  individual  at  all.  he  no  longer 
has  any  marks  about  him.  which  make 
it  evident  that  he  is  the  centre  of  spec¬ 
tacular  interest.  In  some  recent  plays 
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there  is  actually  no  hero.  The  most  of  a  bygone  age,  it  Is  important  to  keep 

notable  example  of  this  latter  day  in  mind.  The  one  absolutely  foolish 

vicissitude  is  to  be  found  in  Haupt-  and  sterile  attitude  is  to  be  always  in 
mann's  The  Wearers.  In  The  M'earera  opposition  to  tlie  tendencies  of  the  time 

there  Is  no  hero;  the  hero  has  become  in  which  we  live.  Against  the  laws  of 

a  crowd.  Everj'  one  of  these  dis-  evolution  it  is  useless  to  flglit;  only  let 
franchised,  down-trodden,  physically  us  be  sure  that  we  comprehend  what 
and  mentally  cripi)led  proletarians,  these  laws  are.  We  cannot  put  back 
whose  suffering  lluui)tmann’s  drama  the  hands  on  the  clock  face  to  Time, 
brings  before  us,  is,  if  taken  singly,  a  It  is  l>etter  to  l>e  a  critical  Tangloss, 
more  item,  an  unrelated  atom,  an  in-  thinking  that  this  is  the  best  of  pos- 
slgnillcant  element  too  powerless  and  slble  worlds,  than  a  Diogenes  in  his 
too  mean  to  make  any  Impression  upon  tub,  with  his  face  perpetually  turned 
us.  Taken  together,  liowever,  as  a  to  a  sun  that  is  set.  It  Is  a  fatuous 
groui),  as  representative  of  a  class  In  enterprise  to  run  a  tilt  against  the  lit- 
whom  the  feeling  of  human  dignity  is  erary  and  dramatic  cour.se  of  tills 
for  the  first  time  dimly  awakening,  of  world’s  progress.  That  things  are  not 
a  class  which,  if  once  fully  aroused  to  perfect  does  not  prevent  us  from  see- 
its  great  social  mission,  would  be  able  log  that  they  are  good.  Art  will  still 
to  change  the  face  of  tlie  earth,  these  liold  the  mirror  up  to  Nature,  and  the 
weavers  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the  hero  nature  slie  will  i*eHect  is  that  of  her 
whose  suffering  is  a  kind  of  martyr-  0"'n  age  and  period.  For  our  consola- 
doni,  dying  in  a  noble  cause  and  mak-  tion.  we  must  remember  that  while  the 
ing  us  feel  tliat  essentially  tragic  con-  details  in  application  of  rules  are  al- 
trast  between  what  ought  to  be  and  wa.vs  changing,  the  eternal  principles 
what  is.  of  Art  were  laid  long  ago.  In  some 

In  reviewing  these  vicissitudes  of  senses  Art  never  progresses.  There 
the  hero,  these  developments  of  drama,  be  no  deveopment  in  Art— only 

there  remains  a  point  which,  however  endless  rehandling  of  dates,  to  all  In- 
great  ma.v  be  tlie  value  we  set  upon  tents  and  iiurposes  constant  and  pe- 
early  traditions,  upon  the  masterpieces  I'ennial. 

The  National  Review. 


MAY-DAY  ON  THE  EXE. 

“Six  weeks  every  year  among  crag  is  of  course  only  our  own  individual 
and  heather”  Is  Charles  ICingaley’s  preference,  and  is  Inspired  by  the  fact 
prescription  for  the  Londoner’s  holiday;  that  we  must  have  our  spring  trout- 
and,  all  things  considered,  it  is  no  bad  fishing  even  at  the  cost  of  suffocating 
one.  If  he  is  a  comparatively  free  in  Loudon  during  July.  There  are 
agent,  he  may  apportion  them  more  or  many  people  who  agree  with  us.  About' 
less  according  to  his  pleasure.  For  the  middle  of  April  you  shall  often  see 
our  own  pa*t  we  incline  to  a  fortnight  a  contemplative  person  standing  with 
in  spring,  the  last  week  of  April  and  ids  back  to  the  busy  throng  and  his 
the  first  of  May,  and  the  rest  divided  face  to  a  fishing-tackle  shop.  If  you 
between  August  and  September.  This  are  in  a  gloomy  mood  you  may  moralize 
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nt  the  sight  of  him  on  the  vauity  of  hu¬ 
man  wishes,  and  picture  to  yourself  the 
horrid  gnawing  at  the  soul  of  the  man, 
the  regret  for  the  holidays  In  past  years 
never  to  be  enjoyed  again;  but  If  on 
the  other  hand  you  are  cheerful  and 
pleased  with  the  world,  you  may  look 
on  him  as  a  pretty  picture  of  pleasant 
indecision,  merely  perplexed  as  to 
whether  he  will  w’ant  two  dozen  large 
March  Browns  or  three  dozen,  and 
wondering  whether  the  bushes  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  as  deadly  to  flies  this  year  as 
they  were  last.  We  believe  that  this 
cheerful  view  is  the  right  one  to  take, 
for,  if  he  cannot  get  his  holiday,  your 
angler  becomes  morose  and  avoids 
tackle  shops  and  all  that  may  remind 
him  of  what  he  is  losing. 

Yes,  the  man  who  gazes  at  the  wares 
in  a  tackle-shop  on  a  sunny  day  in 
April  has  certainly  a  Ashing  expedition 
in  prospect.  It  would  be  too  terrible 
to  imagine  a  poor  wretch  with  the 
spring  and  the  streams  calling  to  him 
unable  to  obey  the  call.  There 
is  nothing  more  sacred,  more  inviolable, 
than  the  angler’s  spring  Ashing;  it  is 
one  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  not  the 
least  important.  Before  the  angler 
i  would  consent  to  give  It  up,  he  would 

turn  highwayman  and  rob  omnibuses 
in  the  Strand  to  procure  funds,  or  blow 
up  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  disor¬ 
ganize  the  kingdom  to  procure  leisure. 

I  He  must  Ash,  in  fact!  If  the  shat¬ 

tered  globe  were  falling  to  pieces  about 
bis  ears  he  would  be  found  hurrying 
off  to  his  favorite  stream,  rod  in  band, 
that  he  might  perish  there  decently  and 
in  order,— always  provided  of  course 
■.  that  the  lamentable  event  happened 

about  the  end  of  April.  Against  all 
reason,  too,  he  must  have  bis  spring 
Ashing.  Tell  him  that  the  East  wind 
blows  constantly  in  April  and  May, 
that  if  he  waits  till  the  beginning  of 
June  he  will  be  able  to  catch  much 
flner  and  fatter  trout  with  the  may-fly 
^  in  streams  much  nearer  home;  it  is  all 


in  vain;  be  will  shake  his  bead,  admit 
the  force  of  your  arguments,  and  say 
that  he  is  going  down  to  the  West 
Country  by  the  flrst  train  to-morrow. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  which  part  of 
the  country  offers  most  attractions  to 
the  trout-flsher  In  spring.  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  would  probably  tell  us  to  go 
north.  By  the  negative  process  (than 
which  is  none  more  insidious)  be  has 
almost  made  up  our  minds  to  make  for 
Clearburn  Loch,  for  “there  are  trout  in 
Clearburn,’’  Here  is  his  additional 
recommendation:  “There  are  plenty  In 
the  Loch,  but  you  need  not  make  the 
weary  journey;  they  are  not  for  you 
or  me.”  The  weary  Journey  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  be  made  one  day,  not  of  course 
that  we  Avant  to  prove  Mr.  Lang  in  the 
wrong,  but  because  of  the  perversity 
of  human  nature  which  insists  on  try¬ 
ing  conclusions  with  fate,  every  man 
for  himself.  Moreover,  there  is  always 
the  chance  that  the  trout  of  Clearburn 
may  have  changed  their  habits.  Of 
the  other  authorities.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
would,  we  think,  advise  us  to  cast  our 
May-Day  fly  in  southern  Test  or  Itchen, 
while  Mr.  Senior,  if  one  may  draw  con¬ 
clusions  from  his  writings,  seems  to 
place  his  warmest  affections  on  Wild 
Wales.  The  late  Mr.  Manley,  again, 
would  probably  have  gone  no  farther 
than  deep-bosomed  Thames,  who  holds 
out  vague  promises  of  monster  trout  to 
the  man  who  seeks  them  with  skill 
and  patience.  After  all,  experience  is 
the  only  safe  guide.  remember 

spending  the  whole  of  a  spring  day 
waiting  for  the  rise  by  the  side  of 
Sprinkling  Tarn,  the  most  gloomy  piece 
of  water  in  Cumberland,  that  looks  as 
if  Nature  had  buried  some  monstrous 
crime  beneath  its  dark  water.  We  had 
been  told  that  there  were  trout  In  It, 
many  and  good,  and  we  waited  patient¬ 
ly  till  dark,  but  never  a  fish  rose,  and 
to  this  day  we  know  not  If  there  be 
fish  there.  Therefore  we  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  it,  but  If  there  be  any  man  with 
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an  unduly  good  conceit  of  himself  who 
is  anxious  to  adjust  his  ideas,  a  few 
spring  hours  by  Sprinkling  Tarn  would 
be  just  the  thing  for  him.  We  know 
no  piece  of  scenery  so  certain  to  make 
a  man  realize  what  a  worm  he  is  when 
taken  out  of  his  context.  There  are 
trout  In  the  Sty  Head  Tarn  on  the  pass 
a  few  hundred  feet  below,  so  after 
he  has  received  his  lesson  and 
has  humbled  himself,  he  can  do  some 
fishing  there  if  he  wishes. 

But  we  ourselves,  though  we  love  it 
well,  would  not  go  to  Cumberland  for 
our  May-Day.  Rather  do  we  hasten 
as  fast  as  express  train  can  bear  us  to 
the  ancient  town  of  Taunton,  and  thence 
by  a  quaint  simple-minded  line  (the 
forerunner  of  the  switchback),  to  the 
other  ancient  town  of  Dulverton,  and 
thence  by  road  up  the  valley  of  the 
Exe  to  the  prettiest  village  in  Somerset¬ 
shire.  The  wise  man,  when  he  gets  to 
Dulverton,  will  send  his  luggage  indeed 
by  the  dogcart  that  is  -waiting  for  him, 
but  himself,  for  it  is  but  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  will  walk.  He  may, 
if  he  pleases,  breast  the  opposite  hill 
and  plunge  straight  into  the  moor,  so 
shall  his  journey  be  shorter  in  point  of 
miles;  but  the  man  just  escaped  from 
London  should  acclimatiae  himself  to 
Exmoor  gradually;  it  is  a  little  ovei'- 
powering  to  step  straight  on  to  it  from 
Paddington,  and  moreover,  if  it  is  his 
first  visit,  he  may  get  lost.  Therefore 
let  him  take  our  advice  and  follow  the 
road  that  runs  by  the  Exe,  not  hurried¬ 
ly  as  the  earnest  pedestrian,  but  lei¬ 
surely  as  befits  a  man  wMth  a  -whole 
fortnight  of  spring  before  him.  It  is  a 
friendly  road,  amiably  winding,  with 
just  enough  of  undulation  to  make  him 
glad  that  he  goes,  as  he  was  meant  to 
go,  on  his  two  feet  and  not  on  two  ri¬ 
diculous  wheels.  Also  there  are  soft 
mossy  places  for  him  to  sit  down  upon 
with  primroses  and  dog-violets  for  com¬ 
pany,  while  he  considers  the  wonderful 
young  green  which  the  bushes  beside 


the  road  are  timidly  putting  forth. 
And  while  he  sits  the  yellowhammers, 
and  perhaps  a  squirrel,  will  come  and 
look  at  him  and  give  him  a  friendly 
greeting,  as  do  ail  things  in 
Exmoor  to  him  that  comes  in  a 
right  leisurely  spirit.  Above  all  the 
Exe  will  talk  to  him  from  its  bed  be¬ 
low,  and  will  explain  that,  though  here 
near  Dulverton  it  is  a  considerable 
river,  nearly  as  big  as  its  cousin  Barle, 
and  has  its  great  weirs  almost  worthy 
of  Severn,  and  in  these  weirs  are  the 
salmon,  yet  after  he  has  gone  a  few 
miles  up  he  will  find  it  but  a  small 
stream,  lively  and  clear  as  crystal,  and 
ready  to  talk  to  him  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  way.  Just  here,  however, 
it  must  leave  him  because  it  has  to  go 
and  attend  to  its  weirs. 

For  about  a  mile  the  river  and  the 
road  separate  with  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  valley  between  them.  After- 
-wards  as  the  valley  narrows  they  are 
never  very  far  apart,  and  sometimes 
they  are  so  close  that  the  bank  of  the 
road  is  also  the  bank  of  the  river.  Here 
our  traA'eller  can  look  down  and  see 
every  pebble  on  the  bottom  of  the 
stream,  so  clear  is  the  water.  But 
look  as  he  may  he  cannot  see  what  he 
is  chiefly  anxious  to  see— fish.  The 
trout  of  a  mountain  stream  to  the  eye 
accustomed  to  pavements  are  practi¬ 
cally  invisible,  except  in  the  deep  still 
pools.  On  a  chalk  stream,  with  a 
little  practice  and  with  the  sun  at  a 
proper  angle,  you  can  see  every  move¬ 
ment  of  the  fish  you  are  stalking;  but 
in  the  mountain  stream  you  have  to 
fish  in  the  hope  that  he  is  there.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  in  the  deep  still  pools 
it  is  generally  possible  to  see  two  or 
three  elderly  fish  swimming  about  near 
the  surface  on  the  look  out  for  flies. 
An  elderly  flsh  in  the  Exe  Is  not  a 
giant  like  his  cousin  of  the  Itchen.  He 
attains  his  half-pound  in  weight  and  Is 
proud  of  it;  and  the  flsherman  who 
catches  him  Is  proud  too,  for  the  Bxe 
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half-pounder  compels  respect  both  by 
reason  of  his  scarcity  and  of  his  fight¬ 
ing-powers.  Never  shall  we  forget  the 
one  that  bolted  down  stream  with  us 
as  soon  as  he  was  booked,  and  forced 
us  to  splash  after  him  for  several  min¬ 
utes.  We  thought  we  had  hooked  a 
two-pound  fish  at  the  very  least,  and 
could  hardly  believe  our  eyes  when  we 
finally  got  him  into  the  net.  If  a  brace 
of  half-pounders  is  in  one’s  basket  at 
the  end  of  a  day’s  fishing  it  is  matter 
for  congratulation,  and  reason  enough 
for  displaying  the  catch  to  the  passer¬ 
by.  And  yet  there  are  big  fish  even 
in  the  Exe.  There  is,  or  was,  one  in 
ji  weir-pool  which  our  friend  passes,  a 
fish  that  would  not  make  an  incon¬ 
spicuous  figure  in  the  Thames.  We 
have  had  a  glimpse  of  him  ourselves, 
and  we  thought  he  must  be  a  salmon, 
but  we  were  assured  that  he  was  a 
trout.  His  dimensions  and  weight,  if 
we  gave  them,  would  only  be  guess¬ 
work;  and  as  we  might  not  be  believed, 
we  will  refrain.  We  can,  however, 
testify  to  several  fish  in  some  of  the 
big  pools  along  the  side  of  the  road 
which  must  be  well  over  two  pounds, 
and  that  is,  or  ought  to  be,  enough  for 
the  most  greedy  of  fishermen— if  he  can 
catch  them,  for  we  l)elieve  them  to  be 
beyond  the  iK>wer  of  man’s  flies.  We 
have  spent  many  fruitless  days  trying 
for  them,  and  have  even  been  so  un¬ 
orthodox  as  to  tempt  them  with  a  dry 
fly.  but  we  have  never  yet  induced  one 
of  them  to  rise.  A  local  expert  once 
told  us  that  he  had  caught  a  trout  of 
four  pounds  in  one  of  these  pools  some 
years  ago;  but  somehow  his  methods  of 
narrative  did  not  convince  us. 

Even  the  small  fish  of  the  Exe  are 
not  to  be  caught  by  throwing  flies  at 
them.  Up-stream  must  you  fish,  and 
hard  must  you  work,  to  basket  two 
dozen,  and  the  finest  tackle  is  none  too 
fine.  It  is  one  of  our  theories  that 
they  are  harder  to  catch  than  the  trout 
of  the  Barle  over  in  the  next  valley, 


and  that  the  reason  of  it  is  as  follows. 
Pl  great  deal  of  the  bed  of  the  Barle 
is  composed  of  rocks  covered  with  dark 
water-moss,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
water  of  the  Barle  is  iii  general  darker 
than  that  of  the  Exe  in  which  there  is 
comparatively  little  of  this  moss,  and 
so  the  trout  are  more  readily  taken  in 
with  artlticlnl  files.  But  whenever  you 
do  come  across  a  patch  of  tills  moss  in 
the  Exe.  fish  over  it  very  carefully,  and 
It  is  odds  that  your  basket  will  he  the 
better  for  it. 

But  while  we  have  been  gossiping 
our  light-hearted  traveller  has  walked 
a  good  distance  up  the  valley.  He  has 
refreshed  himself  with  excellent  ale  (to 
the  right-minded  man  on  his  holiday 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  beer)  at  a 
wayside  hostelry’;  he  has  gulped  in  the 
spring  in  great  draughts,  and  is  fully 
conscious  how  good  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
alive  and  out  of  London.  Now  he  is 
leaning  over  a  little  bridge  contemplat¬ 
ing  Quarme  Water.  The  Quarme  is  a 
lively  little  stream  which  runs  into  the 
Exe  at  the  point  where  two  valleys 
meet,  for  here  the  Exe  turns  a  sharp 
corner  and  comes  out  of  a  valley  to  the 
left.  The  Quarme,  too,  is  famous  for 
the  quality  of  its  trout,  but  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fish,  being  much  overgi’owu. 
Both  Exe  and  Quarme  are  preserved, 
but  our  fisherman  has  obtained  leave 
to  fish  as  much  water  as  he  can  cover 
in  a  fortnight,  for  the  hospitality  of 
Exmoor  will  stand  even  that  most 
searching  of  tests,  the  request  for  per¬ 
mission.  From  this  point  it  is  but  a 
short  two  miles  to  the  prettiest  village 
in  Somersetshire,  our  friend’s  destina¬ 
tion,  where  is  the  prettiest  inn  in  the 
world  and  the  warmest  welcome.  Here 
the  wayfarer  finds  a  solid  tea  ready  for 
him,  and  he  is  quick  to  perceive,  and 
to  take  advantage  of,  the  dish  of  cream 
which  is  one  of  its  attractions.  This 
cream  would  lead  the  most  dyspeptic 
into  error,  but  many  things  may  be 
done  and  eaten  in  Exmoor  air,  which 
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in  Loiuloii  would  cause  sorrow  of  heart 
and  body.  After  his  tea  lie  yoes  out 
and  strolls  up  the  village  street  and 
lays  out  a  small  sum  in  procuring  a 
license  to  tish,  for  even  when  you  have 
leave  from  the  owners  of  the  water 
you  must  further  arm  yourself  with  a 
license;  and  this  is  a  thing  worth  know¬ 
ing,  for  ignorance  of  this  necessity  has 
led  well  known  people  into  error  and 
fines.  The  license  obtained,  his  steps 
turn  naturally  and  unbidden  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  principal  bridge  (the 
prettiest  village  in  Somerset  has  sev¬ 
eral  bridges)  and  there  he  meditates 
with  his  elbows  on  the  parapet  and  his 
pipe  going  sweetly  to  his  satisfaction. 
The  bridge-habit  comes  as  easily  to, 
and  sits  as  gracefully  upon,  the  angler 
a?  the  oldest  inhabitant.  Indeed,  un¬ 
less  he  is  at  times  given  to  meditating 
on  bridges,  we  doubt  if  he  is  a  true 
angler  at  all.  In  Somersetshire  they 
know’  how’  to  build  bridges  w’ith  well- 
dispositioned  parapets,  neither  so  high 
that  one  cannot  lean  on  them  in  com¬ 
fort  and  see  into  the  pool  below,  nor 
so  low  that  one  is  in  danger  of  falling 
over  on  a  dark  night.  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  angler  almost  always 
leans  over  a  bridge,  if  there  is  one,  is 
that  the  said  bridge  generally  gives 
shelter  to  the  largest  trout  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  If  he  is  a  well-known  trout 
and  respected  by  the  inhabitants,  he 
may  be  seen  lying  a  foot  or  so  lielow 
the  bridge  w’aiting  for  the  worms  which 
are  thrown  to  him  from  time  to  time 
by  his  admirers.  We  know*  a  bridge 
over  another  river,  the  midland  Laxu- 
bourne,  below  which  there  are  half  a 
dozen  trout  constantly  in  waiting  for 
pellets  of  bread;  and  have  there 
seen  as  many  stalwart  anglers,  each 
with  his  slice  of  bread,  solemnly  mak¬ 
ing  votive  offerings. 

And  so  our  friend  leans  over  the 
bridge  and  watches  the  patriarch  and 
speculates  as  to  what  will  be  the  best 
way  of  putting  a  fly  over  him  on  some 
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future  occasion  without  arousing  his 
suspicions.  The  patriarch  also  w’atches 
the  man;  he  know’S  cjuite  w’ell  that  the 
people  of  his  village  do  not  wear  hats 
like  that,  and  though  he  is  not  alarmed 
he  is  on  the  alert  for  anything  that 
may  befall.  A  w’ax  match  is  the  first 
thing;  it  falls  into  the  river  with  a  hiss, 
and  the  fish  makes  a  dash  at  it.  But 
he  does  not  actually  touch  it,  for  it  is 
only  your  very  young  trout  that  can  be 
deluded  in  this  way;  he  w’ill  try  to  eat 
almost  anything  that  falls  into  the 
water.  On  one  occasion  we  found  out 
that  there  were  trout  in  a  little  brook 
in  Hampshire  (in  which  we  should 
never  have  dreamed  of  fishing  because 
of  its  inconsiderable  appearance)  by 
seeing  a  little  trout  rise  and  absorb  the 
end  of  a  cigarette  which  we  threw 
into  one  of  the  sluggish  pools.  The 
cigarette  end  was  soon  rejected,  but  the 
occurrence  was  enough  to  teach  us  not 
to  judge  from  the  looks  of  even  a  ditch, 
and  when  we  returned  subsequently 
with  a  fly-rod  we  had  excellent  sport. 
After  the  wax  match  has  been  refused 
the  man  on  the  bridge  is  sufificieutly 
interested  to  desire  worms,  and  he  gets 
a  bit  of  stick  and  digs  about  in  the 
grass  at  the  side  of  the  road,  a  tiresome 
Itrocess  which  only  results  in  one  worm 
after  much  digging.  This  worm  he 
duly  throws  in  to  the  veteran,  and  a 
surprising  thing  happens.  As  soon  as 
the  worm  touches  the  water  another 
veteran,  even  bigger  than  the  first  (he 
looks  a  good  pound)  darts  out  from 
under  the  bridge  and  seizes  the  offering 
while  the  first  looks  respectfully,  albeit 
hungrily,  on.  If  the  man  on  the  bridge 
is  a  stranger  to  the  neighborhood,  his 
first  thought  will  be  that  the  size  of 
the  Exe  trout  has  been  much  under¬ 
rated.  and  he  will  be  pleased.  iMiter 
on  he  will  be  disappointed.  But  if  he 
has  been  here  before  he  will  know 
those  veterans  well,  and  will  not  be 
misled. 

After  he  has  loitered  on  the  bridge 
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and  strolled  about  the  village  for ^ an 
hour  or  so,  he  makes  his  way  back  to 
the  inn  and  unpacks  his  portmanteau. 
Then  he  has  his  supper,  reads  a  few 
chapters  of  Lorna  Doone  before  a 
comfortable  fire  (for  on  Exmoor  it  is 
chilly  at  night  even  at  the  end  of 
April),  chats  for  half  an  hour  Avlth  his 
landlord  about  Exmoor  ponies  and 
other  peaceful  things,  and  so  goes  to 
bed,  where  he  falls  asleep  with  the 
murmur  of  the  brook  that  runs  under 
his  window  in  his  ears. 

Eight  o’clock  is  full  early  enough  for 
a  Londoner  to  breakfast  on  May-Day 
down  here,  for  it  has  been  almost  if 
not  quite  freezing  in  the  night,  and  the 
trout  will  not  begin  to  rise  much  be¬ 
fore  ten.  A  brace  of  five-ounce  trout 
and  a  generous  dish  of  eggs  and  bacon, 
followed  by  plenty  of  home-made  bread 
and  jam  and  cream,  are  none  too  much 
for  the  appetite  of  a  man  who  has 
slept  a  whole  night  in  Exmoor  air  and 
has  splashed  in  a  tub  of  Exmoor  water 
after  it.  Moreover  he  must  go  on  the 
strength  of  that  meat  practically  the 
whole  day,  because  he  is  anxious  to 
lighten  his  equipment  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  his  packet  of  sandwiches  will 
be  but  small.  We  know  nothing  that 
increases  a  man's  benevolence  so  much 
as  the  feeling  that  he  has  eaten  a  huge 
breakfast,  and  that  every  particle  of 
it  agrees  with  him;  and  as  our  friend 
stands  before  the  door  of  the  inn  clad 
in  Norfolk  Jacket,  knickerbockers,  and 
shooting-boots,  waiting  for  his  sand¬ 
wiches,  he  Is  in  case  to  exclaim  with 
Tolstoy’s  pilgrim,  “My  blessing  fall  on 
this  fair  world.”  In  a  short  time  the 
sandwiches  are  ready  and  he  puts  on 
his  armor,  his  light  creel  over  his  shoul¬ 
der,  his  landing-net  slung  to  his  belt, 
and  his  sombrero  hat  on  his  head.  His 
nine-foot  spllt-cane  rod  is  already  fitted 
up,  his  cast  has  been  soaking  while  he 
was  at  his  breakfast,  and  he  is  ready 
to  begin  to  fish  so  soon  as  he  reaches 
the  water-side. 


As  this  is  bis  first  day’s  fishing  he 
proposes  to  go  up-stream  and  fish  from 
the  bank,  and  take  it  more  or  leu 
easily.  Later  on,  when  he  is  in  better 
training,  he  will  begin  to  fish  some 
miles  lower  down,  or  will  drive  acrou 
the  moor  and  fish  the  Barle,  and  then 
he  will  wade;  but  to-day  he  does  not 
want  to  get  over-tired,  and  he  can  fish 
most  of  the  best  pools  up-stream  with¬ 
out  wading.  If  he  will  take  our  advice 
he  will  not  begin  clo.se  to  the  village, 
but  will  take  the  lane  leading  up-hill 
past  the  church,  and  drop  down  through 
the  copse  on  to  the  river  about  half  a 
mile  higher  up.  Here,  in  a  slight  bend, 
there  is  the  most  delightful  pool  possi¬ 
ble.  The  stream  turns  a  sudden  cor¬ 
ner  round  an  old  willow,  and  finds  it¬ 
self  six  feet  deep  before  it  has  time  to 
realize  it;  and  thus  for  two-thirds  of 
the  pool  there  is  that  slight  nebulosity 
of  deep  water  running  swiftly  which 
really  gives  the  honest  angler  a  chance. 
As  a  rule  where  E.xe  runs  deep,  it  de¬ 
lights  to  pretend  that  it  is  a  sheet  of 
glass,  which  is  not  good  for  fishing.  At 
the  tail  of  this  pool  Nature  has  provi¬ 
dently  put  a  convenient  bush  standing 
f\  tittle  back  from  the  water,  round 
which  a  man  may  veiy  comfortably 
throw  his  flies,  seeing  and  unseen.  To 
this  bush  our  friend  goes,  cautiously 
stooping,  until  he  is  kneeling  behind  it 
On  his  cast  are  three  flies.  He  uses  a 
large  March  Brown  with  yellow  twist 
as  leader,  a  small  Hare’s  Ear  as  first 
dropper,  and  a  Blue  Upright  as  second 
dropper,  this  last  in  deference  to  public 
opinion  in  the  West  Country  which 
considers  no  cast  complete  without  it. 
One  is  loth  to  go  against  public  opinion, 
but  our  own  experience  is  that  we 
have  caught  four  fish  with  the  March 
Brown  and  three  with  the  Hare’s  Ear 
in  the  Exe  to  every  one  with  the  local 
fly,— not  that  this  is  conclusive,  far 
from  it;  we  merely  relate  it  as  what 
we  have  experienced  ourselves.  It  has 
seemed  to  us  that  the  large  March 
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Brown  kills  best  when  there  is  a  good 
head  of  water,  and  the  smallest  pattern 
of  Hare’s  Ear  when  the  river  is  very 
fine,  while  the  Blue  Upright  has  served 
us  well  in  a  sudden  evening-rise. 

To-day,  however,  the  river  is  running 
a  good  height,  for  April  has  done  its 
share  of  weeping,  and  though  there 
may  be  a  touch  of  east  in  the  wind,  its 
main  characteristic  is  south.  The  sun 
is  shining,  but  there  are  light  clouds 
here  and  there  which  give  promise  of 
Intervals  of  shade;  and  altogether  it  is 
as  good  a  day  for  fishing  as  a  reasona¬ 
ble  being  could  desire.  Our  friend 
makes  the  first  cast  of  the  season  from 
behind  the  bush  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  gravity  of  the  occasion.  The  first 
cast  of  the  year  is  undoubtedly  a  sol¬ 
emn  thing,  and  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  previous  meditation;  in  his 
London  chambers  he  has  wasted  many 
valuable  minutes  in  considering  exactlj’ 
how  he  should  make  It  and  with  ^yhat 
result.  The  result  has  seldom  been 
much  under  a  pound.  But  anticipation, 
as  a  rule,  has  no  connection  with  fact. 
In  this  Instance  the  first  cast  is  not 
entirely  successful.  The  leader  reaches 
the  w’ater,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  what  some  angling  au¬ 
thority  calls  “beautiful  but  useless’’ 
coils  of  gut,  and  of  course  no  fish  rises 
at  so  strange  a  phenomenon.  At  the 
third  cast,  however,  he  is  more  fortu¬ 
nate  and  there  is  a  fiash  of  yellow  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  second  drop¬ 
per.  He  strikes  and  just  pricks  the 
fish,  or  so  it  seems,  but  as  he  makes 
his  next  cast  he  hears  a  sharp  crack  in 
the  air  behind  him.  “Struck  too  hard,” 
he  murmurs  and  pulls  his  line  in  hand 
over  hand  to  see  the  extent  of  the  dam¬ 
age.  As  he  suspected,  the  second  drop¬ 
per  is  gone,  but  he  consoles  himself 
with  the  thought  that  he  is  a  little 
out  of  practice  and  that  he  must  expect 
to  strike  off  a  few  files  on  the  first  day. 
He  opens  his  fiy-book  and  takes  out 
another  Blue  Upright,  moistening  the 


gut  in  his  mouth  before  he  fastens  it 
to  his  cast.  Here  let  it  be  said  that 
for  the  Exe,  and  streams  like  it,  we 
prefer  files  tied  on  gut  to  eyed  files,  at 
any  rate  for  droppers.  On  the  whole 
they  are  easier  to  put  on,  and  we 
fancy  that  for  wet-fiy  fishing  they 
make  less  disturbance  in  the  water  and 
have  more  hooking-power,  which  is 
specially  Important  in  the  Exe,  where 
on  nine  days  out  of  ten  the  trout  are 
inclined  to  rise  short. 

His  new  dropper  fastened,  our  friend 
begins  to  fish  again.  In  a  few  casts 
he  gets  another  rise,  and  this  time  he 
succeeds  in  hooking  his  fish  fairly.  It 
shows  splendid  sport,  and  its  first  rush 
might  be  that  of  a  two-pound  fish. 
However,  there  are  no  dangerous 
stumps  in  the  pool,  and  it  is  not  long 
before  he  lands  it  in  his  net,  a  lovely 
little  trout  of  some  six  ounces.  Where 
half-pounders  are  the  limit  of  one’s 
aspirations  a  fish  of  six  ounces  is  a 
decidedly  good  beginning,  and  our.  an¬ 
gler  is  pleased  with  himself.  As  he 
unhooks  his  first  capture  he  notices 
that  the  hook  has  fastened  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  its  mouth,  and  wonders  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  old  Exmoor 
adage  that  all  the  fish  caught  in  a 
day’s  fishing  will  be  hooked  exactly  in 
the  same  spot.  Out  of  this  pool  he 
catches  two  more  fish,  one  under  three 
ounces  (the  limit  of  size  which  he  sets 
himself)  and  therefore  returned,  the 
other  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  Then 
he  gets  up  from  his  knees  and  makes 
his  way  along  the  bank  to  the  next  pool 
well  content  with  his  first  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

It  is  wiser  on  the  whole  in  this  part 
of  the  river  to  reserve  one’s  energies 
for  the  best  bits  of  water,  and  not 
to  attempt  to  fish  everywhere.  Indis¬ 
criminate  fishing  pays  perhaps,  if  the 
trout  are  really  on  the  feed,  but  if  they 
are  not  it  la  sheer  waste  of  labor  to 
fish  the  long  shallows.  By  keeping  to 
the  pools  one  catches  more  fish  in  the 
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eml,  ami  their  aveniyc  size  is  bigger. 
Even  in  the  pools,  except  after  sunset, 
only  the  shall)  water  or  ripple  at  the 
head  will  yield  much  result;  but,  given 
favorable  conditions,  each  pool  should 
Ik*  good  for  tive  or  six  rises,  out 
of  which  one  may  hook  one  or  two  tish, 
according  to  one’s  skill  and  luck.  Some¬ 
times  it  happens  that  in  one  pool  as 
many  as  four  sizable  lish  will  be 
brought  to  basket;  then  for  the 
next  mile  there  may  not  be  a  rise, 
and  tlien  one  may  come  upon  another 
pool  where  they  are  on  the  feed.  At 
times  the  Exe  trout  ai»i»ear  to  be  curi¬ 
ously  local  in  their  habits;  we  have 
known  them  to  be  on  the  feed  in  every 
other  half  mile  of  water,  while  in  the 
intermediate  stretches  they  would 
not  look  at  anytliing. 

Our  friend  passes  on  from  pool  to 
l>ool,  mostly  getting  lish  too  small  to 
keep,  but  now  and  then  one  over  the 
limit,  until  he  readies  a  bridge  about 
a  mile  and  a  lialf  from  the  village. 
Here  he  finds  himself  on  the  same  side 
as  the  road,  which  crosses  the  river  at 
this  point,  and  as  the  stream  is  here 
sliallow  and  not  very  promising  he 
walks  along  tlie  road  until  he  shall 
find  some  more  pools.  Presently  lie 
finds  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle 
of  the  moor  which  rises  straight  up 
from  the  road.  Hitherto  tlie  hill  be¬ 
hind  him  has  been  covered  with  fields 
and  trees,  but  now  all  signs  of  culti¬ 
vation  cease  for  a  while,  and  there 
stretches  out  before  him  a  vast  ex¬ 
panse  of  lieather  and  fern  with  liere 
and  there  a  point  of  rock  standing  bold¬ 
ly  out,  and  here  and  tliere  a  patch  of 
vivid  green  which  shows  that  some 
spring  is  trickling  down  through  the 
moss  towards  the  river.  If  a  man  were 
to  step  unwarily  into  that  little  patch 
of  green  he  would  sink  in  above  his 
kiu'es,  and  possibly  deeper.  We  know 
no  more  sudden  contrast  anywhere;  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  the  work  of  men’s  hands;  we 


turn  a  corner,  and  are  suddenly  face 
to  face  with  the  moor  rising  liundreds 
of  feet  above  us.  The  moor!  There 
is  no  word  to  describe  it;  its  fascina¬ 
tion,  for  all  who  have  fallen  under  its 
spell,  cannot  be  expressed  by  tongue 
or  pen.  We  can  only  gaze  and  marvel. 
As  a  cloud  passes  over  the  sun,  and 
the  puriile  slopes  grow  dark  and  threat¬ 
ening,  we  look  hurriedly  over  our 
shoul(h*r  expecting  to  see  a  thunder¬ 
cloud  coming  up  tlie  valley,  for  when 
the  moor  frowns  there  is  but  one  thing 
that  can  match  it  in  awfulness,  the 
great  steel-gray  cloud  that  comes  up 
against  the  wind  and  rumbles  in  its 
patli.  But  tliere  is  no  thunder-cloud 
there,  and  as  we  turn  round  relieved 
the  sun  reappears  and  we  find  the  moor 
smiling  once  more.  Of  all  colors  pur¬ 
ple  is  the  most  mysterious,  and  here 
we  liave  it  in  its  every  shade,  from  the 
bright  hue  of  monarchy  to  the  darkest 
of  all,  that  which  is  so  near  black  that 
we  can  imagine  Death  wearing  it  on 
some  high  festival,— for  lie  too  is  a 
monarch.  And  in  the  foreground  close 
to  us.  in  vivid  contrast  to  all  those 
purples,  to  tlie  green  of  the  swamp  and 
the  gray  of  the  rock,  there  dances  up 
and  down  in  the  sunlight  a  little  j’ellow 
butterfiy. 

The  first  siglit  of  the  moor  to  a  man 
newly  come  out  of  London  is  a  thing 
to  linger  over,  a  tiling  to  think  about, 
and  so  our  fisherman  decides  to  have 
his  lunch  here  reclining  at  his  ease  on 
tlie  mossy  bank  with  his  back  against 
a  comfortable  rock,  and  to  take  his  fill 
of  gazing  wliile  he  eats.  First,  though, 
for  he  is  first  a  fisherman  and  after¬ 
wards  a  seer  of  sights,  he  empties  his 
basket  out  on  the  grass  and  counts  his 
catch.  Ten  fish  are  they,  and  they 
average  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  a  very 
fair  morning’s  work  for  an  unambitious 
man,  while  for  beauty  of  form  and 
color  they  can  vie  with  the  moor  itself, 
A  marvellous  variety  of  color  too  they 
can  show— bright  carmine,  rich  black. 
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and  clear  brown  and  y^low— while  the 
main  note  is  a  fine  gold,  a  color  for 
which  the  Exe  flsh  are  notable  beyond 
all  of  our  experience.  One  of  them, 
however,  is  very  different  ^from  bis 
fellows;  a  long,  thin,  black  flsh  who 
bad  his  aboile  in  a  patch  of  the 
dark  w'uter-uioss  of  which  we  have 
spoken  as  being  found  more  in  the 
Barle  than  in  the  bright  Exe. 

As  he  lies  at  his  ease,  enjoying  his 
well-earned  lunch,  thoughts  of  the 
beauteous  I.orna  and  of  the  “girt  .Tau 
Kidd”  come  to  him.  He  would  give 
a  king's  ransom  to  see  the  one  and 
shake  the  other  by  the  hand;  for  no 
one,  who  has  the  least  of  poetry  in  him, 
lying  here  by  the  side  cf  Exe  with  the 
moor  all  round,  not  ten  miles  away 
from  the  parish  of  Oare,  could  doubt 
for  an  instant  of  their  reality,  or  could 
feel  surprised  to  see  the  great  yeomau 
appear  suddenly  over  the  brow  of  the 
hill  riding  back  from  Dulverton  on  his 
good,  but  uncertain  tempered  horse, 
Kickums  with  his  long  Spanish  guu 
slung  behind  him,  A  big  Doone  or 
two  would  also  not  come  amiss,  even 
though  they  should  question  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  the  angler’s  card  of  permission 
to  flsh,  or,  so  little  do  they  reck  of  the 
law,  of  his  license  itself.  He  is  a  man 
of  pence,  and  lie  would  not  attempt  to 
argue  the  matter  with  the  butt-end  of 
his  fishing-pole.  Rather  would  he  give 
them  fair  words,  and  tell  them  how 
much  he  admired  them  from  what  he 
had  heard  of  them.  So  might  he 
escape,  for  even  a  Doone  must  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  flattery. 

Thus  he  meditates  for  some  half- 
hour,  but  no  one  comes  to  disturb  his 
solitude,  and  at  last  he  remembers  that 
though  the  children  of  the  great  novel¬ 
ist’s  fancy  will  never  come  to  gladden 
his  eyes,  yet  are  there  still  trout  in  the 
Exe,  and  while  there  are  trout  life  is 
worth  living.  So  he  rises  and  takes 
up  his  rod  again.  For  the  next  mile  or 
two  the  fishing  is  very  good.  The  river 


winds  like  a  serpent,  and  at  every  bend 
there  is  a  pool  of  surpassing  merit.  But 
our  friend  finds  that  the  trout  are  not 
rising  so  well  as  they  were  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  by  five  o’clock  he  has  only 
added  four  to  his  basket.  One  of  them, 
how'ever,  is  a  good  half-pounder,  and 
he  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  his 
race.  There  is  a  chain  of  little  pools, 
four  in  number,  where  the  river  turns 
twice  in  a  few  yards,  and  he  took  the 
March  Brown  at  the  head  of  the  top 
one.  It  was  evidently  not  his  real 
home,  for  he  rushed  down  stream  at 
once  to  the  bottom  pool  until  he  came  to 
the  old  stump  in  the  middle  of  it.  He  was 
under  it  before  the  angler,  in  hot  pur¬ 
suit,  could  realize  the  danger.  That 
is  why  his  feet  are  wet;  he  had  to 
wade  in  up  to  his  knees  to  grub  about 
under  the  stump  with  the  handle  of  his 
landing-net  so  that  he  might  dislodge 
the  flsh.  By  a  miracle  he  succeeded, 
and  he  is  as  proud  of  that  half-pounder 
in  his  basket  as  he  has  ever  been  of  a 
trout  in  his  life.  In  a  pool  higher  up 
another  good  fish  which  he  hooked  did 
the  same  thing,  and  though  the  angler 
waded  in  even  deeper  and  grubbed  even 
more  vigorously,  it  got  off  and  he  was 
left  lamenting.  That  flsh,  he  main¬ 
tains,  was  fully  three-quarters  of  a 
pound;  but  it  is  the  angler’s  privilege 
to  estimate  the  weight  of  the  flsh  he 
did  not  catch. 

At  the  hour  at  which  the  feeble  folk  in 
cities  are  drinking  nerve-destroying  tea 
(not  but  that  our  friend  would  accept 
and  even  thank  you  for  a  cup  at  this 
moment,  for  he  has  worked  hard),  he 
la  standing  on  another  bridge  about 
four  miles  from  his  starting-point,  de¬ 
bating  whether  he  shall  work  farther 
on  up-stream  or  turn  back  again  and 
go  over  the  same  water.  Ashing  the  • 
pools  he  has  marked  as  the  best.  He 
decides  to  take  the  latter  course,  as 
he  does  not  feel  fresh  enough  to  do  Jus¬ 
tice  to  fresh  water,  but  thinks  he  is 
still  man  enough  to  take  some  trout 
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out  of  pools  he  knows  during  the  even¬ 
ing-rise.  Therefore  he  retraces  his 
steps.  He  does  not  fish  down-stream, 
It  is  contrary  to  all  his  theories,  but  he 
walks  down  to  the  bottom  of  each  pool, 
keeping  well  away  from  the  river,  and 
fishes  up  it  again.  And  now  he  gets 
good  proof  of  the  sad  fact  that  a  man 
cannot  go  on  fishing  forever,  for  though 
the  trout  appear  to  be  rising  well 
enough  he  misses  fish  after  fish.  This 
may  be  partly  due  to  the  deceptiveness 
of  the  evening-rise,  but  it  is  still  more 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  tired,  and  that 
his  hand  has  In  great  measure  lost  its 
cunning.  The  uninitiated  do  not  in 
the  least  realize  what  hard  work  fishing 
In  a  mountain  stream  is,  even  when  one 
is  not  wading;  hence  come  their  some¬ 
what  contemptuous  opinions  of  fisher¬ 
men,  for  they  class  them  all  together, 
whether  they  fish  for  trout  or  roach,  as 
lazy  people  who  stand  by  a  river  and 
catch  rheumatism.*  But,  tired  though 
he  Is,  our  angler  perseveres,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  bridges  he  manages  to  catch 
another  half-dozen  worth  keeping;  and 
then,  when  he  stands  on  the  first  bridge 
again,  he  has  twenty  trout  to  his  credit 
besides  a  good  many  small  ones  which 
he  returned. 

By  this  time  it  Is  nearly  a  quarter 
past  seven,  and  now  arises  the  question 
whether  he  shall  go  on  fishing,  for  he 
has  nearly  another  hour  of  daylight, 
or  whether  he  shall  stroll  quietly  home 
along  the  road.  By  fishing  on  he  might 
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make  his  basket  up  to  two  dozen,  but 
then  again  he  might  not.  No,  on  the 
whole  he  thinks  he  will  not  fish  any 
more.  For  the  sake  of  a  fish  or  two 
it  Is  not  worth  while  tiring  himself  out 
and  losing  files,  and  possibly  temper. 
He  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  catch,  and  besides  his  dinner 
will  be  ready  for  him  at  a  quarter  to 
eight,  and  he  has  forgotten  the  sand¬ 
wiches  as  if  they  had  never  been.  So 
he  leaves  the  river  and  follows  the 
road.  Another  day,  when  he  finds  him¬ 
self  with  but  five  fish  to  show  at  the 
same  hour  he  will  doubtless  go  on  des¬ 
perately  so  long  as  he  can  see;  but  to¬ 
day  he  can  afford  the  consolations  of 
philosophy. 

His  May-Day  has  brought  him  the 
two  great  blessings  of  mankind,  health 
and  happiness,  and  a  third,  which  par¬ 
takes  of  the  nature  of  both,  the  bliss¬ 
ful  consciousness  that,  no  matter  how 
large  a  dinner  he  eats  (and  he  means  to 
eat  as  large  a  dinner  as  he  can)  he  de¬ 
serves  it  and  will  not  regret  it.  The 
old  Greek  poet  has  warned  us  to  call 
no  man  happy  until  he  is  dead;  but  as 
we  watch  this  man  walking  gently 
back  to  the  village  with  the  shadows 
lengthening  from  the  great  hills  on 
either  side,  his  face  as  contented  as  a 
man’s  can  be,  we  feel  that  the  poet  was 
wrong,  and  that  here  Is  one  at  least  to 
whom  a  long  May-Day  has  been  pure 
gold  without  alloy, 

E.  T.  8. 


A  PURITAN’S  WIFE. 

A  ■BBTIATB  OF  THB  LIFB  OF  MBS.  HABSABBT  BAXTBB  (1681). 


It  is  not  SO  much  the  solid  as  the  sen¬ 
timental  element  in  biography  which 
keeps  the  grraves  of  heroes  green. 
Cicero’s  fond  dwelling  on  the  sweet 
wiles  of  “that  most  aristocratic  child," 


his  infant  son;  Wolfe’s  comment  upon 
the  Elegy,  as  the  boats  creep  under  the 
shadowed  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence; 
Swift’s  little  language  that  he  invents 
for  Stella,  Sir  Walter’s  “My  dear,  be  a 
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good  man,”— from  every  such  trait  of 
the  heart  we  catch  a  thrill  many  a 
chapter  stuffed  with  exploits  denies  us; 
and  it  is  these  touches  which,  across 
disintegrating  centuries,  make  us  see 
the  great  warm  and  alive. 

Baxter,  the  author  of  The  Saint's 
Everlasting  Rest  (and  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  other  books)  ;  Baxter,  the 
persecuted  preacher;  Baxter,  the  trim¬ 
mer,  i.e.  in  his  case,  the  moderate  man 
and  peace-seeker,  misunderstood  in  an 
age  of  extremists;  Macaulay’s  Baxter, 
the  object  of  Jeffreys’  blasphemies,— 
is  a  figure  widely  known  after  a  fash¬ 
ion. 

Tiie  generai  reader  imagines  him, 
in  so  far  as  he  imagines  him  at  all,  to 
have  been  a  sombre  Puritan  in  gown 
and  bands,  perpetually  wrestling  with 
sinners  in  hydra-headed  sermons.  Nor 
in  such  a  sketch  unathentic.  Beside  it, 
however,  there  should  be  bung  another 
less  austere  portrait,  that  of  a  man 
hourly  leaning  on  the  strong  arm  of  a 
woman  who  loves  him.  For  a  knowl- 
eklge  of  this  softening  gleam  upon  the 
hard  life  of  Richard  Baxter  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  a  singular  document— which 
has  been  only  once  reprinted— Brevi- 
ate  (written  by  himself)  of  the  Life  of 
Margaret  his  Wife.  Simply  as  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  a  temperament  this  strangely 
intimate  volume  is  no  less  remarkable 
than  Thomas  Ellwood’s  autobiogra¬ 
phy.  A  “paper  monument,”  Baxter 
himself  calls  It  He  Is  thinking  of  the 
“very  fair,  rich,  large  marble  stone” 
his  wife  had  caused  to  be  laid  over  her 
mother’s  grave,  but  which,  five  years 
later,  in  the  falling  of  the  church  at 
the  Fire  of  London,  was  broken  to 
pieces.  More  durable  than  that  marble 
stone  he  hopes  this  may  prove,  which 
he  erects  under  the  pow'er  of  melting 
grief,  but  in  sincerity  of  truth. 

“The  unsuitableness  of  our  age,” 
writes  Baxter  In  commencing  the 
Brevlate,  “and  my  former  known  pur¬ 
poses  against  marriage  and  against 


the  conveniency  of  ministers’  mar¬ 
riages,  made  our  marriage  the  matter 
of  much  public  talk  and  wonder.” 
Somewhere  else  he  says  that  even 
Charles  II.’s  marriage  (which  took 
place  at  about  the  same  time)  was  less 
“rung  about”  than  his.  When  it  is  re¬ 
membered  that  he  was  well  on  towards 
fifty,  and  his  bride  less  than  half  his 
age;  that  he  was  sickly,  sharp,  un¬ 
comely;  and  that  he  was  moreover, 
without  maintenance,  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  recent  Act  of  Uni¬ 
formity;  while  she  came  of  one  of  the 
best  families  in  his  own  county  of 
Shropshire,  and  possessed  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  of  her  own,— it  Is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  friends  and  onlookers 
should  have  shaken  their  heads  and 
prepared  for  the  (worst. 

There  was  only  one  justification  for 
the  conduct  of  Richard  Baxter.  Mar¬ 
garet  Charlton  had  fallen  violently  in 
love  with  him,  so  violently  that  she 
nearly  died  from  the  effect  of  con¬ 
cealing  her  attachment.  It  began  as 
the  Irresistible  hero-worship  to  which 
sensitive  feminine  souls  have  always 
been  prone  in  the  presence  of  sacerdo¬ 
tal  glamor.  Margaret  was  a  H61oise 
translated  into  the  prose  of  Puritan 
England. 

The  record  of  her  girlhood  is  curi¬ 
ous  and  significant  She  was  not  one 
of  these  favored  souls  who  grow  up 
into  godliness  by  undiscerned  degrees. 
About  four  years  before  the  Restora¬ 
tion,  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hanmer,  a 
widow  for  the  second  time,  left  her  old 
home,  Apley  Castle,  Salop,  upon  her 
son’s  marriage,  and  settled  at  Kidder¬ 
minster,  where  she  made  the  humble, 
praying  weavers  her  principal  friends, 
choosing  them  for  their  piety  above  all  , 
the  vanities  of  the  world.  Her  elder 
daughter  was  already  married  to  a 
canon  of  Christchurch;  and  now  the 
younger,  aged  eighteen,  resolved  to 
quit  her  brother’s  house,  where  Mrs. 
Hanmer  had  left  her,  to  rejoin  the 
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mother  who  “deserved  her  dearest 
love.” 

So  Margaret  came  to  Kidderminster; 
but  for  a  long  time  the  religious  at¬ 
mosphere  which  the  famed  Mr.  Baxter 
had  created  there  failed  to  penetrate 
her.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  name- 
lessly  affronted  by  the  strictness  of  the 
Kidderminster  people.  Their  poverty 
and  the  meagi’e,  mean  lives  they  led 
were  repugnant  to  her.  She  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  existence  as  an 
amiising  spectacle;  she  liked  costly, 
glittering  clothes;  she  delighted  in  ro¬ 
mances  “and  company  suitable  there¬ 
to.”  All  this,  so  natural  at  nineteen 
that  one  would  hesitate  to  call  it  pai-- 
donable,  as  implying  criminality,  her 
inflexible  husband,  reiewing  it,  sums 
up  as  the  pride  of  her  vain  youth.  Yet 
there  was  nothing  out  of  nature  in  the 
“miracle”  that  transformed  this  deb¬ 
onair  creature,  delighting  in  her  ro¬ 
mances.  into  the  gracious,  understand¬ 
ing  woman,  Baxter’s  espoused  saint. 
John  Howe,  who  knew  her  before  her 
marriage  and  stayed  under  the  same 
roof  with  her,  bore  testimony  long 
afterwards  to  Margaret  Charlton’s 
“strangely  vivid  and  great  wit”:  and 
in  certain  directions  she  was  over¬ 
strung  throughout  her  life,  on  so  alto 
a  note,  indeed,  that  her  later  years 
were  darkened,  however  needlessly, 
by  the  constant  dread  of  mental  de¬ 
rangement  Quite  early  in  the  Brevi- 
ate  we  catch  glimpses  beneath  the 
munidane  surface  of  a  far  more  essen¬ 
tial  quality,  self-analysis— the  very 
material  from  wjiich  to  carve  a  Puri¬ 
tan;  and,  “although  worldly,”  we  read, 
“at  least  she  thought  that  she  was  not 
what  she  should  be,  but  something  bet¬ 
ter  must  be  attained.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
were  Margaret  and  her  future  hus¬ 
band’s  impressions  of  each  other  at  the 
outset.  Did  she  meet  him  flrst,  as  she 
may  well  have  done,  in  her  mother’s 
quiet  parlor,  on  some  occasion  when 


two  or  three  of  the  Lord’s  peculiar 
were  gathered  together  to  be  refreshed 
by  the  dew  of  Hermon?  It  was  not  till 
that  the  Conventicle  Act  was 
passed,  which  forbade  friends  to  as¬ 
semble  for  prayers  without  book.  In 
the  absence  of  any  record,  fancy  helps 
one  to  see,  silhouetted  against  dark 
panelling,  the  pi-ofile  of  a  slim  girl  who 
kneels  perfunctorily  among  the  tear¬ 
ful.  groaning  others,  her  bright  dress 
looking  like  exotic  plumage  in  that  cir¬ 
cle  of  sober  habits.  A  faint  smile 
good  breeding  suppresses  flickers  on 
her  lips,  in  her  mind  is  the  half-angry 
question.  Are  these  obscure  precisians 
the  only  people  to  be  saved?  Margaret 
is  a  shade  paler  when  she  rises.  In 
spite  of  her  will  she  has  been  awed  into 
good  sadness;  young  maid  though  she 
is,  her  lively  sense  has  grasped  the 
difference  between  the  heart-searching, 
pathetic  simplicity  of  Mr.  Baxter  and 
the  timid  jargon  she  had  expected. 
This  man  at  least,  Margaret  Charlton 
will  henceforwaixl  wrong  by  no  flip¬ 
pant  word.  His  absorbed  sincerity 
has  been  a  revelation  to  her. 

And  so,  bit  by  bit,  the  work  of  grace 
was  wrought.  Whether  a  deepening 
personal  interest  in  the  evangelist 
came  flrst,  or  whether  a  realization  of 
spiritual  certainties  gradually  fastened 
upon  her  mind,  is  unchronicled.  Either 
way,  the  process  called  conversion 
took  place;  and  there  could  have  been 
few  weak  places  in  the  soul-armor 
that  wms  forged,  for  it  resisted  through 
a  score  of  years  continuous  dint  of 
warfare  in  the  wmy  of  persecution  and 
harassment,  privations  many,  prisons 
oft. 

We  are  not  told  exactly  when  Mar¬ 
garet  gave  up  Amadis  de  Oaule  and  the 
Tales  of  Paristnns  for  the  histories  of 
saving  truth;  but  we  read  of  a  sermon 
Baxter  preached  On  Conversions 
which  was  the  seal  on  the  wax.  The 
fact  of  her  change  only  dawned  upon 
her  friends  when  they  began  to  hear 
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her  through  the  wall  at  frequent  prayers. 
What  an  authentic  morsel  of  old  life 
the  words  convey,  of  a  time  when, 
even  in  solitude,  the  sincerest  people 
did  not  feel  they  had  prayed  unless 
they  prayed  aloud!  It  was  about  at 
this  stage,  one  must  suppose,  that  Mar¬ 
garet's  veneration  of  Baxter  as  some¬ 
one  divine  began  “to  mingle,  to  blend” 
with  love  of  him  as  somewhat  human. 
At  any  rate,  just  when  she  seemed  to 
be  going  on  well  with  her  religion,  and 
all  her  mother's  friends  were  rejoicing 
over  her,  she  fell  into  a  cough  and 
seeming  consumption.  The  ordinary 
doctor  was  called  in,  and  so  was  Mr. 
Baxter,  who,  a  semi-invalid  himself, 
was  a  great  medicine  man,  well  accus¬ 
tomed  to  making  up  draughts  and  bo¬ 
luses  for  the  ailing  sheep  among  his 
flock.  This  time,  however,  he  found 
the  case  too  hard  for  him,  so  he 
brought— the  zeal  is  not  without  sig¬ 
nificance-two  extraordinarily  clever 
pliysicians.  Dr.  Prujean  and  Dr.  G. 
Bates.  They  looked  grave,  and  or¬ 
dered  “change  of  air  long  and  breast- 
milk.”  Margaret  was  very  ill.  Then 
unexpectedly,  while  the  doctors  were 
prescribing  and  everyone  else  praying, 
all  at  once  an  improvement  set  in. 
Failing  a  hint  of  any  adequate  cause 
for  it,  we  are  free  to  guess  that  the 
pastor  had  made  the  discovery  of  the 
straitened  fire  shut  up  and  striving  to 
break  fortli,  and  that  the  divine  event 
of  mutual  insight  had  somehow 
dawned.  All  the  memoir  says  is  that 
on  the  first  of  January  Margaret  be¬ 
gan  to  mend,  after  drinking  a  large 
quantity  of  syrup  of  violets.  Rather 
a  pretty  piece  of  symbolism,  were 
symbolism  Intended! 

Various  pious  observances  followed 
the  deliverance.  Mrs.  Danmer  Invited 
the  “praying  neighbors,”  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  fasted  with  her,  to  keep  a  day 
of  thanksgiving.  Mr.  Baxter  asked 
Margaret  beforehand  what  she  would 
particularly  have  them  give  thanks 


for,  and,  when  they  assembled  next 
morning,  she  (in  spite  of  her  dread  of 
being  thought  ostentatious  and  enthu¬ 
siastic)  had  ready  for  them  a  paper 
giving  under  separate  headings  her 
various  rills  of  gratitude  for  recovery. 
That  same  day,  when  she  was  alone, 
she  wrote  a  second  long  paper,  a  kind 
of  vow  or  covenant  with  God.  To¬ 
wards  evening,  however,  fears  and 
scruples  clouding  her  soul,  we  have  her 
writing  a  third  and  still  longer  paper 
of  soul-workings,  addressed  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  and  signed  “Thy  unworthy, 
unthankful,  hard-hearted  creature,  M. 
Charlton.”  She  is  almost  a  match  for 
Clarissa  Harlowe  in  her  tendency  to 
fly  to  the  ink-bottle  in  a  crisis.  Well 
may  Baxter  conclude  this  chapter  with 
the  remark,  “Is  not  here  in  all  these 
papers  (the  most  of  which  I  saw  not 
till  she  was  dead)  a  great  deal  of  work 
for  one  day,  besides  all  the  public 
work  of  a  Thanksgiving  Day?” 

It  is  noticeable  in  Margaret  that 
though  she  always  kept  the  two  papers 
of  self -dedication  and  self-judgment 
she  never  showed  them  even  to  so 
sympathetic  a  companion  as  her  hus¬ 
band.  Her  relatives  found  her,  as  a 
young  girl,  of  a  most  concealing  tem¬ 
per,  and  it  was  this  shy  reticence 
which  principally  impeded  her  from 
giving  herself  frankly  and  fully  at  the 
commencement  to  the  fellowship  of 
those  w’hose  only  enjoyment  was  to 
testify  to  their  hidden  life  with  Christ. 
To  the  end  of  her  days,  Puritan  and 
preacher’s  wife  though  she  was,  she  re¬ 
mained  hamperingly  sensitive  about 
the  expression  of  the  deep  things  of 
the  heart,  so  that  years  after  her  mar¬ 
riage,  whenever  her  husband  had  to 
be  away  from  home,  she  used  to  shrink 
from  the  supposed  duty  of  keeping  up 
“good  talk”  with  the  godly,  poor 
neighbors  that  tabled  with  them,  be¬ 
cause  she  so  much  feared  that  with¬ 
out  his  fire-giving  spirituality  it  might 
become  unreal  and  stereotyped.  The 
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widower  gives  a  nmf  fragment  relat¬ 
ing  to  tills  early  time  when  he  was 
occupied  with  her  conversion  and  she 
was  quivering  under  his  affluent  in¬ 
spiration.  It  forms  part  of  a  letter  of 
counsel  he  had  written  her,  which  he 
found  after  her  death,  transcribed  by 
herself.  “I  advise  you  to  set  more 
effectually  to  the  means  of  your  neces¬ 
sary  consolation.  Your  strange  silence 
keeping  your  case  to  yourself,  from 
your  mother  and  all  your  friends,  is  an 
exceeding  Injury  to  your  peace.”  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  slow’,  de¬ 
lightful  blush  that  overspread  Marga¬ 
ret’s  face  as  she  copied  out  this  letter 
from  her  monitor  and  master.  She  was 
neither  the  first  nor  the  last  w’oman 
who  has  derived  an  incomparable  joy 
from  lielug  lectured. 

On  the  very  circumstantial  evidence 
of  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Richard 
Baxter  (liOndon,  16921,  we  learn  that 
it  was  Margaret  who  made  the  deci¬ 
sive  proposal.  According  to  this  w’ork, 
she  sent  a  friend  to  Baxter’s  chamber, 
bearing  her  declaration;  and  when  the 
holy  man.  uttering  the  word  “Mad¬ 
ness,”  refused  to  listen,  she  herself,  at 
the  door,  overhearing,  came  in  behind 
her  messenger,  and  flatly,  though  In 
puritanical  language,  made  the  tender 
of  herself  to  “dear  Mr.  Baxter.” 
Whereat  he,  we  read,  was  at  a  stand, 
convinced  that  he  could  not  despise  so 
zealous  a  proffer!  The  same  vigorous 
nature  that,  in  the  maid,  could  w’oo 
and  not  be  baflaed,  w’as  to  stand  her, 
as  a  wife,  in  good  stead  during  the 
harassing  years  in  store. 

It  could  not  truthfully  be  said  of 
Baxter's  saint  that  she  proved  by  any 
means  a  simple  character.  She  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  complicated  and 
woman-like  being,  compounded  of 
many  opposites,  and  these  and  the  en¬ 
tirely  candid  record  of  them  her  hus¬ 
band  makes  are  what  give  the  Brevl- 
ate  of  her  life  a  surviving  and  ever¬ 
green  Interest.  She  was  an  animated 


talker  and  possessed  “an  extraordi¬ 
nary  sharp  and  piercing  wit;”  but  she 
was  even  more  characteristically  re¬ 
served  and  difficult.  We  have  already 
seen  that  she  w’as  self-doubting  and 
unassured  even  after  her  conversion 
had  been  wrought  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  so  much  rejoicing  on  the  part 
of  the  “praying  neighbors.”  “Timo¬ 
rousness  was  her  disease,”  Avrltes  her 
husband  of  her;  and  w’e  shall  see,  as 
we  follow  her  married  story,  how  fear 
of  many  kinds  increasingly  marred  her 
outlook  upon  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Margaret  Baxter  was  not  a  brave 
woman  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  who 
ever  was,  at  least  as  regards  the  pas¬ 
sive  side  of  courage— endurance.  No 
wife  ever  incited  and  sustained  her 
husband  more  cheerfully  along  the 
path  of  the  painful  right;  a  path  en¬ 
tailing  not  alone  misinterpretation  and 
social  odium,  but  acute  material  loss, 
suffering,  and  peril.  In  girlhood  she 
use<l  to  attribute  her  fits  of  melancholy 
to  the  fact  that  her  mother’s  house 
stood  at  the  churchyard  side,  so  that 
she  could  not  choose  but  see  all  the 
funerals.  Yet  it  could  only  have  been 
by  her  own  desire  tliat  at  this  time  she 
“kept  a  skull  alw’ays  beside  her.” 

Baxter  conformed  to  the  rule  that 
love  drives  men  out  of  prose,  and  he 
gives  for  a  volume  of  poetical  frag¬ 
ments,  published  in  the  same  year  as 
the  Breviate,  this  touching  justifica¬ 
tion: 

God  having  taken  away  the  dear 
companion  of  the  last  nineteen  years 
of  my  life,  as  her  sorrows  and  suffer¬ 
ings  long  ago  gave  being  to  some  of 
these  poems,  so  my  grief  for  her  re¬ 
moval,  and  the  revived  sen^e  of  former 
things,  have  prevailed  with  me  to  be 
passionate  in  the  open  sight  of  all. 

This  belongs  to  the  things  that  are 
eternal  and  undated.  Unfortunately, 
nobody  who  looks  into  the  “Frag¬ 
ments”  will  say  of  Baxter,  as  was  said 
of  Bishop  Pearson,  that  the  very  dust 
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of  bis  writings  is  gold.  Tbe  title  alone 
of  one  of  tbe  longest,  “A  Prayer  of  tbe 
Sick,  in  a  Case  like  Hezekiah’s— for  the 
Comfort  and  Encouragement  of  bis 
Afflicted  Friend,”  testifies  how  much 
deeper  their  author  bad  drunk  of 
Jordan  than  of  Helicon.  There  is 
more  of  the  poetic  spirit  in  The  Sainfa 
Beat  than  in  such  exercises.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Baxter  was  tunefully  inclined.  He 
encouraged  congregational  music; 
when  his  nights  were  bad,  he  ‘‘then 
sang  much”  ;  and  he  quaintly  records, 
“It  was  not  the  least  comfort  that  1 
had  in  the  converse  of  my  late  dear 
wife,  that  our  first  in  the  morning  and 
last  in  bed  at  night,  was  a  psalm  of 
praise,  till  the  hearing  of  others  inter¬ 
rupted  it,”  Evidently  unsympathetic 
neighbors,  “that  savored  not  melody,” 
had  been  rude  enough  to  expostulate. 

It  wMs  in  the  early  part  of  Margaret 
Charlton’s  long  and  thorny  engage¬ 
ment  that  an  event  occurred  w'ell  cal¬ 
culated  to  try  a  girl's  heroic  temper. 
A  bishopric  w’as  offered  to  Baxter,  of¬ 
fered  at  sucli  a  juncture  and  in  such 
a  way  that  by  accepting  it  he  would 
have  sacrificed  nothing  of  the  dignity 
of  his  character  among  the  Presbyteri¬ 
ans.  What  betrothed  lady  but  w’ould 
learn  with  a  swelling  heart  that  one 
of  those  glamorous  seats  was  within 
the  reach  of  the  master  and  lover  w'ho 
had  so  lately  been  evicted  from  a 
humble  pastoral  charge,  and  wiiom 
her  relatives  told  her  she  w’ould 
debase  herself  by  marrying?  Much 
in  Baxter's  former  history  point¬ 
ed  towards  his  reconciliation  with 
the  Church  of  England  as  by  law 
established.  He  had  always  openly 
deplored  the  sectarian,  separating 
spirit;  he  had  never  condemned  a  mod¬ 
erate  episcopacy;  it  was  known  he  cher¬ 
ished  the  hereditary  principle  in  mon¬ 
archy;  he  was  already  one  of  the  new 
king’s  chaplains.  Yet  now,  without 
the  slightest  blatancy  or  self-gratula- 
tion,  he  refused  the  see  of  Hereford  on 


tbe  score  that  it  would  take  him  off  bis 
more  useful  writing.  He  bad  only  too 
clear  an  apprehension  of  tbe  sort  of 
work  Charles  and  Clarendon  would  re¬ 
quire  from  the  swallowers  of  their 
bribes.  And  Margaret  Charlton  was  as 
firm  as  he  with  her  nolo  epiacopari.  “I 
am  persuaded,”  he  writes,  “that  had  I 
accepted  the  bishoprick,  it  w’ould  have 
alienated  her  from  me.”  Evidently, 
these  two  were  not  ordinary  people, 
but  Christians,  and  their  conversation 
w'as  in  heaven. 

Much  as  Margaret  revered  the  man 
so  much  her  senior  who  was  about  to 
marry  her,  it  does  not  appear  that  at 
this  stage  she  entirely  idealized  him. 
He,  at  all  events,  faithfully  sets  down 
that  his  wife  often  said  that  before 
she  married  him  she  expected  more 
sourness  and  unsuitableness  than  she 
found.  For  all  his  deep  interior  sweet¬ 
ness,  there  was  something,  no  doubt, 
to  be  put  up  with  in  the  author  of  A 
Saint  or  a  Brute.  Not  only  had  his 
Margaret  to  sustain  the  trying  r61e  of  u 
martyr’s  companion,  but  that  martyr’s 
temper  was  as  irritable  as,  say,  Jane 
Welsh’s  husband’s,  and  his  health  far 
worse.  Baxter  took  no  pleasure  in  no¬ 
table  housekeeping;  he  could  not  en¬ 
dure  interruptions  when  he  was  writ¬ 
ing;  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in 
a  sick-night-cap;  he  was  gaunt,  and  pale, 
and  worn-looking.  His  tottering  cot¬ 
tage,  as  he  calls  his  body,  was  torment¬ 
ed  by  pleurisy,  colic,  the  stone,  and 
thirty-six  doctors.  “Oh,  the  weary 
nights  and  days!”  he  cries;  “oh,  the 
unserviceable,  languishing  weakness! 
oh,  the  restless,  working  vapors!  oh, 
the  tedious,  nauseous  medicines!  oh,  my 
head!  oh,  my  stomach!  oh,  my  sides! 
oh,  my  bowels!” 

If  Margaret  found  her  husband  gent¬ 
ler  than  she  had  expected,  he,  on  his 
side,  poignantly  realized  his  failings 
towards  her.  “Though  we  never  dif¬ 
fered  in  point  of  interest,  or  any  other 
matter,  every  cross,  provoking  word 
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which  1  gave  uiukuth  me  almost  Irrec- 
ouoilable  with  myself,  and  tells  me  how 
repentance  brought  some  of  old  to  pray 
to  the  dead  whom  they  had  wronged.  ’ 

By  Baxter’s  urgent  wish,  it  was  set¬ 
tled  in  their  marriage  contract  that 
Margaret’s  property  should  remain  ex¬ 
clusively  hers.  This  was  an  unusual 
line  of  action,  but  Baxter  meant  to  stop 
the  calumnious  mouths  from  which  he 
had  already  suffered  as  much  ns  any 
man  who  belonged  to  that  rancorous 
age.  For  every  faction  equally  found 
him,  on  one  point  or  another,  unman¬ 
ageable.  Ills  religious  contemporaries 
could  not  follow  the  subtleties  of  his 
acute,  capacious  intellect,  and  nick- 
numed  him  “Dubious”  when  he  was 
outdoing  them  all  in  his  strict  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  moving  star  of  conscience. 
The  Quakers,  by  the  way,  were  particu¬ 
larly  against  him.  When  he  w'ent 
along  London  streets  they  used  to  call 
from  their  shops,  “Alas!  poor  man,  thou 
art  yet  in  darkness.”  Others  of  them 
iised  to  collect  under  his  windows,  and. 
wlien  anyone  passed  in  lace  or  neat 
clothing,  they  would  cry,  “These  are 
the  fruits  of  thy  ministry.”  Consider¬ 
ing  these  annoyances,  it  is  scarcely 
surprising  that  Baxter  (like  Dr.  John¬ 
son)  never  could  abide  a  Quaker,  and 
that  he  dealt  somewhat  sweepingly 
with  Quakerism  in  his  tracts.  Even 
when  at  their  worst,  f.  e.  most  provoked, 
Baxter’s  controversial  manners  were 
intinitely  milder  than  most  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries'.  He  never,  for  instance, 
like  the  poet  Milton,  calls  an  adversary 
“an  unswilled  hogshead.” 

After  the  date  of  Margaret  Baxter’s 
wedding  we  hear  no  more  of  her  keep¬ 
ing  a  skull  by  her  side.  The  sadness 
and  melancholy  vanished.  “Counsel 
did  something  to  it,”  says  her  counsel¬ 
lor,  “and  contentment  something.”  add¬ 
ing,  with  his  peculiar  truthfulness, 
“and  being  taken  up  with  our  house¬ 
hold  affairs  did  somewhat.”  The  Bax¬ 
ters’  household  affairs  were  sufficiently 


engrossing,  thunks  to  their  “oft-necessi¬ 
tated  removals.”  Each  time  the 
non-conforming  preacher  was  hounded 
out  of  one  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
local  enforcement  of  some  new  and 
ever  newer  Act,  they  had  to  rehouse 
themselves,  and,  as  Baxter  very  prop¬ 
erly  allows,  “the  women  have  most  of 
that  sort  of  trouble.”  Moorhelds,  Acton 
—where  they  made  four  moves,  jail, 
Totterldge,— a  fresh  part  of  Loudon;  in 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
they  hud  lived  in  ail  these  places.  At 
Totterldge,  Baxter  records  that  few 
poor  people  could  be  put  to  the  hard¬ 
ness  his  wife  was  put  to.  The  only 
lodgings  they  could  find  were  with  a 
small  farmer,  where  the  chimneys 
smoked  so  badly  that  all  day  in  their 
living-room,  throughout  a  long,  severe 
winter,  they  breathed  in  a  dense  coal- 
cloud,  and  were  half  suffocated  with 
the  smell.  “And  she  had  ever  a  great 
straitness  of  the  lungs,  that  couUi  not 
bear  smoke  or  closeness.  But  her  char¬ 
ity  to  her  poor  landlady  set  her  son 
apprentice,  who  now  liveth  well.”  Not 
only  were  the  “few  mean  rooms”  so 
dre.'ulfully  smoky,  but  so  cold  that  Bax¬ 
ter  sptnit  the  winter  in  “much  anguish" 
from  s<;latica. 

Wherever  they  went.  Mrs.  Baxter 
carried  the  same  fortitude,  making 
nothing  of  the  discomforts,  throwing 
herself  into  the  lives  of  the  pooi'er  folk 
around  them,  winning  their  goodwill 
and  kindnesses,  and  (what  she  valued 
infinitely  more)  their  souls  for  Christ, 
in  each  successive  place  she  lived  in. 
“unless  in  any  street  where  she  staid 
so  short  a  time  as  not  to  be  known.” 

Taking  into  account  what  jails  were 
generally  during  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  is  an  odd  fact  that  Baxter 
seems  to  have  found  his  sojourn  in 
Clerkeuwell  Prison,  in  IGtJS,  a  pleasant 
interlude.  It  was,  of  course,  his  wife 
who  did  most  to  temper  the  wind,  for 
she  not  only  went  with  him  into  cap¬ 
tivity  most  cheerfully,  but  took  their 
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best  bed  with  her,  and  so  many  other 
necessaries  that  they  were  able  to  keep 
bouse  as  contentedly  and  comfortably 
as  at  home.  They  had,  moreover,  an 
honest  jailer  who  gave  Baxter  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  walking  in  a  fair  garden,  while 
more  friends  called  upon  them  in  a  day 
than  they  had  at  home  in  half  a  year.  In 
view  of  the  last  item,  it  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  to  the  writer  of  these 
light  pages  to  wonder  whether,  in 
Clerkenwell,  Baxter  did  not  realize 
something,  mortified  saint  though  he 
was,  of  the  “topmost,  ineffablest”  re¬ 
ward  of  him  whose  candle  of  martyr¬ 
dom  is  burning— not  under  a  bushel. 

True  to  the  promise  of  her  wooing, 
Margaret  took  the  initiative  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  transactions,  playing  the  mascu¬ 
line  part.  She  was  always  the  woman 
of  means,  and  never  undervalued 
wealtli  or  birth.  Her  husband  had 
entire  faith  in  her  ability,  “not  so  much 
in  the  speculative  as  the  prudential, 
practical.”  So  completely  did  he  leave 
their  affairs  in  her  hands  that  he  feels 
it  necessary  to  justify  himself  in  the 
Brevlate  for  having  let  her  be  his  “gov¬ 
erness.”  Her  apprehension  of  matters 
of  estate,  lie  says,  was  both  quicker  and 
sounder  than  his.  “Tliough  I  was  natu¬ 
rally  somewliat  tenacious  of  my  own 
conceptions,  her  I’easons  usually  told 
me  that  she  was  in  the  right.  She 
would  at  the  first  hearing  understand 
the  matter  better  than  I  could  do  by 
many  and  long  thoughts.”  M^‘s.  Bax¬ 
ter  was  an  extraordinarily  open-handed 
woman.  She  thirsted  to  give,  and  she 
dressed  more  meanly  than  she  ought, 
and  ate  far  meaner  food,  so  as  to  have 
money  to  bestow.  In  spite  of  her 
shrewdness,  she  seriously  mortgaged 
her  property  in  order  to  be  charitable, 
and  so  indiscriminate  were  her  alms 
that  her  husband  sometimes  remon¬ 
strated.  “Her  judgment  was  that  we 
ought  to  give  If  we  have  It,  and  that 
Neighborhood,  and  notice,  and  asking  are 
marks  by  which  to  know  to  whom  God 


would  have  us  give.”  But  Baxter 
gently  adds,  “I  thought  that  besides 
these  we  must  exercise  prudence  in  dis¬ 
cerning  the  degrees  of  need  and 
worth.” 

The  familiar  outcry  against  a  public- 
spirited  woman  was  raised  by  Mrs. 
Baxter’s  acquaintances.  They  said  it 
was  a  thousand  pities  “she  was  not 
content  to  live  privately  and  quietly.” 
Whereat  her  husband  nobly  comments, 
“He  that  kno\^s  what  it  is  to  give  ac¬ 
count  of  our  stewardship  will  know 
how  to  answer  this.” 

Richard  Baxter,  like  many  another 
husband  with  less  good  reasons,  depre¬ 
cates  the  cumber  and  trouble  of  house¬ 
hold  interests,  and.  in  his  opiniop, 
cleanliness  makes  a  very  halting  second 
to  godliness.  He  is  worth  listening  to 
on  this  theme,  both  for  the  consistency 
of  character  his  attitude  reveals  and 
for  the  drollish  element  discernible. 

“Her  household  affairs,”  he  says  of 
his  more  fastidious  spouse,  “she  or¬ 
dered  with  so  great  a  skill  and  decency, 
as  that  others  much  praised  that  which 
I  was  no  fit  judge  of:  I  had  been  bred 
among  plain,  poor  people,  and  I  thought 
that  so  much  washing  of  stairs  and 
rooms,  to  keep  them  as  clean  as 
their  trenchers  and  dishes,  and  so  much 
ado  about  cleanliness  and  trifles,  was  a 
sinful  expense  of  servants’  time,  when 
they  might  have  been  reading  some 
good  book.” 

Baxter  was  so  unspeakably  taken  up 
with  weighty  soul  concerns  that  he 
could  set  only  the  minimum  of  value 
upon  the  ritual  of  a  well-ordered  home. 
Possibly,  too,  his  valetudinarian  nerves, 
always  on  edge,  kept  him  sensible 
of  the  inquietude  of  domestic 
“over-curiousness.”  No  writings  of 
equal  bulk  with  his  ever  cast  ' 

le.ss  light  on  the  manners  of  a  past  age. 
Pepys  and  Baxter  were  at  the  antipo¬ 
des.  The  latter  condemns  good  living 
(in  the  worldly  sense)  as  swinish  pleas¬ 
ure;  the  mouth  is  “the  hole  where  meat 
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and  drink  go  in;”  present  life  is  a  wil¬ 
derness  way  to  a  promised  inheritance; 
in  the  life  eternal,  “we  shall  speed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  preparations  of  t/w«  VxWe 
inch  of  time."  The  sole  design,  scope, 
and  tenor  of  Baxter’s  being  w’as  to  save 
his  brethren's  souls,  and  he  had  no  in¬ 
terest  to  spare  for  anything  else.  With 
characteristic  poignancy,  he  somewhere 
defines  holy  life  as  “vivacity  towards 
God.”  Yet,  with  all  his  detachment 
from  common  things,  there  is  none  of 
the  chill  of  a  mind  monopolized  by 
philosophical  abstractions.  With  in¬ 
tense  imagination  and  the  deepest  pity 
he  saw  men  and  women  bent  over  their 
muckrakes  while  above  their  heads  a 
crown  was  being  held  out,  and  he  fiung 
himself  with  splendid  abandonment 
into  the  task  of  forcing  them  to  look 
up. 

Akin  to  Margaret  Baxter's  energy 
and  impulsiveness  was  the  presence  of 
mind  she  showed  in  emergencies.  Once 
when  her  husband  was  preaching  to 
eight  hundred  people  in  a  room  above 
St.  James’s  market-house,  a  fearful 
crack  was  heard  in  the  floor-boards. 
Panic  began.  The  stairway  was  nar¬ 
row.  Some  cried  from  the  windows 
for  ladders.  Quick  as  thought,  Mrs. 
Baxter  had  got  out  and  called  to  a 
passing  workman,  “Can  you  suddenly 
put  a  prop  under  a  beam?”  The  prop 
was  put,  and  though  at  first  the  carpen¬ 
ter’s  knocking  still  further  alarmed  the 
assembly,  all  escaped  unhurt. 

Baxter  found  his  wife  abler  at  re¬ 
solving  cases  of  conscience  than  any 
divine  he  knew.  “Abundance  of  dif¬ 
ferences  were  brought  me,  some  about 
restitution,  some  about  injuries,  some 
about  vows,  some  about  marriage  prom¬ 
ises,  which  I  always  put  to  her,  and  she 
so  resolved  as  to  convince  me  of  over¬ 
sight  in  my  own  resolution.”  Unlike 
himself,  his  helpmeet  rarely  felt  anger. 
Even  when  a  serv’ant  lost  ten  pounds’ 
worth  of  linen  in  carriage  cjirelessly, 
and  another  ten  pounds’  worth  of  plate. 


she  showed  no  wrath;  nor  would  she 
ever  ask  who  had  committed  any 
household  offence,  for  fear  of  tempting 
some  one  to  tell  a  lie.  All  the  same, 
she  was  miserable  when  people  she 
thought  she  could  rely  on  failed  her, 
and  the  faults  and  inadequacies  of 
those  she  loved  were  anguish  to  her. 
Plainly,  her  husband  was  drawing 
from  the  model  he  knew  best  when  he 
wrote  of  the  “tender,  passionate,  impa¬ 
tient  spirits  of  women.”  Margaret 
counted  too  hopefully  on  success  in 
each  good  work  she  undertook,  and 
was  almost  overturned  with  trouble 
when  it  fell  short.  Altogether,  an 
eager,  lovable,  gi’eat-hearted  lady.  One 
remembers  with  gratitude  that  when 
Baxter  decided  that  in  the  everlasting 
rest  saiuts  will  not  know  each  other 
“by  stature,  voice,  complexion;  nor  by 
terms  of  affinity,  nor  benefits;  nor,  I 
think,  by  sex,”  he  had  not  yet  met  Mar¬ 
garet  Charlton. 

In  that  way,  too,  a  true  woman,  Mrs. 
Baxter  po.ssessed  endurance  enough  for 
all  trials,  but  lacked  the  active  counter¬ 
part  of  endurance— courage.  She  was, 
indeed,  morbidly  timorous.  “Timorous¬ 
ness  was  her  disease,”  says  Baxter  un¬ 
mistakably.  It  was  only  timorousness 
as  regarded  near  risks  and  accidents, 
but  it  made  much  of  her  life  weariful 
to  her.  Even  in  girlhood,  she  had  not 
been  able  to  bear  a  loud  voice  or  a 
hasty  manner,  and,  as  years  went  on, 
she  could  not  even  endure  the  clapping 
of  a  door  or  anything  that  had  sudden¬ 
ness,  noise,  or  fierceness  in  it.  Her 
dreams  w^ere  of  murderers  and  fires 
(especially  after  the  Great  Fire),  and 
dreams  worked  on  her  like  realities. 
Bad  news  or  any  prognostications  of 
evil  affected  her  horribly,  and,  though 
she  hid  it  in  conversation,  she  felt  the 
trouble  of  her  own  mind  so  acutely 
that  she  lived  in  perpetual  fear  of 
complete  brainsickness,  w’hich  Baxter 
thought  tended  to  bring  on  her  what 
she  feared.  His  comment  on  this  un- 
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happy  side  of  his  wife’s  character  must 
not  be  omitted: 

I  was  apt  to  think  It  was  but  a  pas¬ 
sionate,  fanciful  fear,  and  was  too  apt 
to  be  impatient  with  her  impatiency, 
and  with  even  the  trouble  of  her  mind, 
not  enough  considering  how  great  ten¬ 
derness  in  all  our  discourse  she  needed. 
Yet  was  her  understanding  so  far  from 
overthrow,  that  it  was  higher  and 
clearer  than  other  people’s;  but  like  the 
treble  strings  of  a  lute  strained  up  to 
the  highest,  sweet,  but  in  continual 
danger. 

One  of  her  few  recorded  remarks  oc¬ 
curs  at  this  time,  and  we  may  be  cer¬ 
tain  it  came  from  her  heart.  “It  is  a 
great  mercy  of  God,’’  she  would  say, 
“not  to  know  what  will  befall  us  in 
this  world,  nor  how  we  shall  be  sick, 
or  suffer,  or  die,  that  our  foreknowl¬ 
edge  may  not  anticipate  our  sorrows.’’ 

So  hyper-sensitive  a  temperament  sel¬ 
dom  sees  old  age.  Margaret  Baxter 
died  at  forty-two.  Her  illness  was  in¬ 
ternal,  but  she  was  unaware  of  it,  and 
imagined  herself  to  be  suffering  from 
something  else.  Baxter  tells  the  latter 
half  of  the  story  with  pathetic  realism. 

She  complained  of  a  pain  in  one  of 
her  breasts,  and  her  Incurable  timorous¬ 
ness  settled  her  in  a  conceit  that  she 
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should  have  a  cancer  (which  I  saw  na 
great  cause  to  fear);  &«#  ihe  could 
neither  endure  to  hear  that  it  was  none, 
or  that  it  was.  Several  friends  lately 
dying  of  cancer,  increased  her  fear. 

She  entered  into  rest  on  June  14, 
1081.  Her  mind  had  been  wandering, 
and  for  some  days  she  alternately  suf¬ 
fered  greatly  and  was  unconscious.  But 
the  worst  of  her  troubles— fear— now 
vanished  utterly,  and,  looking  at  her 
husband  as  he  stood  by  her  bed  a  short 
time  before  her  change,  she  cried  out 
to  him,  “Thou  and  I  shall  be  in 
heaven.” 

Thus  was  Richard  Baxter  left  to  the 
mournful  solitude  of  the  old,  childless 
widower.  In  the  same  year  as  his 
loss  he  wrote  his  Breviate.  He  did 
not  do  what  John  Knox  at  sixty 
did,  but  remained  faithful  to  memory. 
The  rest  of  his  life  belongs  to  the  great 
story  of  the  struggle  in  England  for 
religious  freedom  and  religious  concord; 
the  romance  of  his  marriage  is  like  the 
little  space  of  green  round  a  cairn.  For 
it  w^as  a  romance,  a  somewhat  limited 
and  unradiant  one  perhaps,  but  a  ro¬ 
mance  none  the  less,  since  it  was  made 
out  of  the  most  essential  element  in  ro¬ 
mance,  “love  settling  unawares.” 

Florence  Mary  Parsons. 
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Write  on  my  grave  when  I  am  dead. 
Whatever  road  I  trod 
That  I  admired  and  honorM 
The  wondrous  works  of  God. 

That  all  the  days  and  years  I  had. 
The  longest  and  the  least. 

Ever  with  grateful  heart  and  glad 
I  sat  me  to  a  feast. 
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That  not  alone  for  body’s  meat, 

Which  takes  the  lowest  place, 

I  gave  Him  thanks  when  I  did  eat 
And  with  a  shining  face. 

But  for  the  spirit  filled  and  fed. 

That  else  must  waste  and  die. 

With  sun  and  stars  for  daily  bread 
And  dew  and  evening  sky. 

Lap  me  in  the  green  grass  and  say. 
Below  this  velvet  sod 
Lies  one  whopraisedthroughall  herday 
The  wondrous  works  of  God. 

The  beauty  of  the  hills  and  seas 
W’ere  in  her  drinking-cup. 

And  when  she  went  by  fields  and  trees. 
Her  eyes  were  lifted  up. 

Katharine  Tynan. 
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In  the  language  of  their  own  age  the 
greatest  artists  speak  for  all  time; 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  they  do 
not  speak  merely  for  posterity,  and  that 
they  may  be  as  far  beyond  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  a  later  age  as  they  were  be¬ 
yond  that  of  their  own.  The  works  of 
Palestrina  and  Shakespeare  (to  take 
the  most  widely  different  examples) 
were  greeted  by  their  contemporaries 
with  an  intelligent  sympathy  of  which 
hardly  a  trace  appeared  in  posterity 
until  comparatively  recent  times;  and 
even  in  cases  like  that  of  Beethoven, 
where  there  seems  to  have  been  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  steady  progress  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  his  work,  it  is  rather  hu¬ 
miliating  to  refiect  how  much  of  our 
superiority  over  our  ancestors  is  merely 
negative.  Beethoven  was  surrounded 
by  brilliant  musicians  who  worked  for 
their  own  time  and  had  not  a  word  to 
■say  to  us.  Our  ancestors  had  to  single 


Beethoven  out  from  that  dazzling  crowd; 
but  we  have  little  more  than  vague 
ideas  as  to  who  was  in  the  musical 
world  a  hundred  years  ago  besides  the 
venerable  Haydn,  then  penning  his  last 
compositions,  and  Schubert,  Weber, 
Cherubini,  Spohr;  in  short,  precisely 
those  men  who  are  too  great  and  typi¬ 
cal  to  be  compared  with  each  other. 
And  in  so  far  as  we  are  thus  incapable 
of  realizing  what  it  was  in  these  great 
artists  that  was  too  new  for  their  con¬ 
temporaries  to  understand,  we  lose  a 
certain  insight  which  their  compara¬ 
tively  few  intelligent  supporters  pos¬ 
sessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  we 
fall  into  the  error  of  greatly  under¬ 
estimating  the  difficulty  of  classical  art 
for  ourselves.  Indeed,  an  intelligent 
sympathy  with  great  art  is  a  privilege 
that  is  in  all  ages  hardly  won  and 
easily  lost.  It  is  not  the  privilege  of 
experts,  nor  even  of  remarkably  clever 
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people;  it  probably  needs  nothing  be¬ 
yond  the  sensibilities  necessary  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  art,  controlled  by 
such  clearness  of  mind  as  will  save  us 
from  the  unconscious  error  of  setting 
ourselves  above  the  greatest  artists  of 
tlie  present  and  past.  It  is  aston¬ 
ishing  how  many  disguises  this 
error  assumes;  and  it  often  has  no  more 
connection  with  conceit  than  bad  logic 
has  with  fraud.  The  expert  is  always 
in  danger  of  reasoning  as  if  his  fund  of 
recent  technical  and  aesthetic  knowl¬ 
edge  had  raised  his  intellect  to  a 
higher  plane  than  that  of  the  great 
men  of  an  earlier  generation;  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  constantly  mistaking  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  his  own  technique  for  laws  of 
art,  and  doubting  whether  this  or  that 
in  a  great  work  is  justifiable  when  he 
ought  simply  to  realize  that  it  is  a 
thing  he  cannot  possibly  do  himself; 
and  (most  insidious  of  all  such  confu¬ 
sions  of  thought)  many  persons  of 
broad  general  culture  allow  their  own 
legitimate  pleasure  in  a  work  of  art  to 
be  spoilt  by  the  consciousness  that 
there  is  so  much  that  they  do  not  un¬ 
derstand;  as  if  it  were  an  insult  to 
their  intelligence  to  suppose  that  any 
work  of  art  should  be  too  great  for 
them  to  grasp  at  once. 

These  very  obvious  considerations 
seem  to  be  more  neglected  in  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  performances  than  in  that  of 
compositions;  yet  it  would  seem  that 
the  very  gi'eat  performer  must  be  al¬ 
most  as  far  beyond  his  own  age  as  the 
veiy  great  composer,  with  the  disad¬ 
vantage  that  his  playing  cannot  survive 
him  to  meet  with  more  justice  from 
posterity.  The  object  of  the  present 
sketch  is  to  describe  the  permanent 
element  in  the  life-work  of  one  whom 
most  persons  of  reasonably  wide  musi¬ 
cal  cultu’’e  and  knowledge  believe  to  be 
probably  the  greatest  interpreter  of 
music  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It 
may  seem  a  strained  figure  of  speech 
to  call  the  greatness  of  Joachim’s  play¬ 


ing  a  permanent  quality,  except  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  more  than  stood  the 
test  of  time  as  measured  by  his  own 
career  of  over  sixty  years  of  unbroken 
triumph;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  influence  of  such  playing  on 
subsequent  art,  both  creative  and  in¬ 
terpretative,  must  continue  to  be  pro¬ 
found  and  vital  long  after  the  general 
public  can  trace  it  to  its  source  in  the 
personality  of  the  great  artist  who 
originated  it.  The  immortality  for 
which  the  greatest  artists  work  is  a 
thing  of  fact  rather  than  of  fame.  Bach 
wrote  his  two  hundred  odd  cantatas, 
sparingno  pains  to  make  themas  beauti¬ 
ful  as  only  he  could  understand  music  to 
be;  yet  he  not  only  knew  that  there  was 
no  prospect  of  their  becoming  known 
outside  his  own  circle  during  his  life¬ 
time,  but  he  cannot  even  have  consoled 
himself  with  the  hope  of  an  immortal¬ 
ity  of  fame  for  them  afterwards;  un¬ 
less  we  are  to  suppose  he  foresaw  such 
a  glaringly  improbable  thing  as  their 
publication  by  the  Bach-Gesellschaft 
on  the  centenary  of  his  death!  To  such 
minds  facts  are  facts  even  if  the  world 
forgets  them,  the  artist  aims  at  noth¬ 
ing  btit  the  perfection  and  grow’th  of 
his  art.  He  cheerfully  uses  it  to  earn 
an  honest  living,  and  nothing  of  human 
interest  is  too  remote  to  be  material  for 
his  art;  but  he  remains  undeterred  by 
all  that  does  not  affect  the  matter  in 
hand. 

The  desire  for  fame,  contemporary 
or  posthumous,  as  an  end  in  It¬ 
self,  can  no  more  explain  the  cantatas 
of  Bach  or  the  playing  of  Joachim  than 
the  desire  for  wealth  or  popularity.  All 
.men  desire  these  things,  for  ulterior 
purposes,  and  many  great  men  attain 
them;  but  to  an  artist  the  actuality  of 
artistic  production  will  always  over¬ 
ride  all  considerations  of  what  the 
world  will  say  or  do  when  the  work  is 
finished.  In  extreme  cases  the  artist 
is  even  blameworthy  in  his  Indifference 
to  the  fate  of  his  work,  as  when  a 
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great  painter  is  heedless  in  the  use  of 
colors  that  are  not  permanent. 

Joachim’s  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  the  iuteri)retation  of 
classical  music  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  this  rigorous  actuality  in  the  true 
artist's  guiding  principles.  A  composer 
must  have  more  serious  purpose  than 
the  normal  man  of  talent  if  he  persists 
in  doing  far  more  careful  and  copious 
work  than  practical  purposes  demand, 
while  he  is  all  the  time  convinced,  as 
Bach  must  have  been,  that  tliis  w'ork 
will  never  become  known.  And  this  is 
yet  more  obviously  true  of  a  player; 
even  if  it  be  happily  the  case,  as  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  with  Joachim,  that  his  efforts 
have  met  with  the  warm  gratitude  of 
the  public  throughout  the  whole  musi¬ 
cal  world.  Indeed,  Joachim’s  success 
is  ns  severe  a  test  as  his  playing  could 
possibly  have  Inid;  for  popular  success 
cannot  encourage  an  artist  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  realization  of  pure  artis¬ 
tic  ideals  to  maintain  his  playing  at  a 
height  of  spiritual  excellence  far  be¬ 
yond  the  capacity  of  popular  intelli¬ 
gence.  At  the  present  day  it  is  as  true  as 
as  it  alw’ays  has  been,  that  a  student  of 
music  can  measure  his  progress  by  the 
increase  in  his  capacity  to  enjoy  and 
learn  from  the  performances  of  the 
Joachim  Quartet:  Just  ns  a  scholar  can 
measure  his  progress  by  his  capacity 
to  appreciate  Milton.  Here,  then,  we 
have  w'ork  perfected  for  its  own  sake; 
w’ork  that  must  have  been  even  so  per¬ 
fected  if  it  had  never  been  rewarded  as 
it  has  been,  for  surely  of  all  roads  to 
popularity  that  which  Joachim  chose— 
the  road  of  Bach  and  Brahms— w’as  the 
most  unpromising.  The  immortality 
of  fact,  not  of  name,  is  the  only  prin¬ 
ciple  w’hlch  will  explain  Joachim’s  ca¬ 
reer;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  explanation 
of  his  popular  success.  For,  as  is  some¬ 
times  pointed  out  with  unnecessary  em¬ 
phasis,  he  has  attained  his  threescore 
years  and  ten;  so  that  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  liis  present  popularity  can 


still  spring  either  from  the  novelty  of 
scope,  which  was  once  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  of  his  as  of  other  remark¬ 
able  young  players’  technique,  or  from 
that  capacity  for  following  the  fashion 
which  he  never  had  and  never  wanted. 
It  is  the  permanent  and  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment  w'hich  makes  his  playing  as  pro¬ 
foundly  moving  now  as  it  was  in  his 
youtli,  and  that  would  remain  as  evi¬ 
dent  to  all  that  have  ears  to  hear,  even 
if  wliut  is  sometimes  said  of  his  ad¬ 
vancing  age  w'ere  ten  times  true.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Joachim’s  energy  is 
that  of  many  a  strong  man  in  his  prime. 

1  believe  it  cannot  l)e  generally  known 

\ 

in  England  w’hnt  an  enormous  amount 
of  work  he  continues  to  do  every  day, 
apart  from  his  concert-playing.  As 
the  original  director  of  the  great  musi¬ 
cal  Hoch-Schule  in  Berlin,  he  continues 
to  till  out  his  w'orklug-day  with  teach¬ 
ing,  conducting,  administering,  and  ex¬ 
amining;  while  his  numerous  concerts, 
which  we  in  England  are  apt  to  regard 
ns  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  demand  on 
ids  energy,  are  given  in  the  intervals  of 
this  colossal  work  of  teaching  by  which 
lie  has  liecome  a  maker  of  minds  no 
less  than  of  music.  His  concert  season 
in  England— those  few  weeks  crowded 
with  engagements  which  leave  barely 
time  to  travel  from  town  to  town  to 
fulfil  them— is  in  one  sense  his  holiday; 
and  w’hlle  there  are  no  doubt  plenty  of 
young  artists  who  would  be  very  glad 
of  a  fixed  position  in  a  great  musical 
academy  as  a  kind  of  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  occasional  concert  tours,  there 
are  probably  few  who  would  not  shrink 
from  devoting  themselves  in  old  age 
to  both  these  occupations  as  Joachim 
continues  to  devote  himself  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  And  his  vigor  seems,  to  those 
who  have  followed  his  work  during  the 
last  eighteen  months  or  so,  to  have  in¬ 
creased  afresh;  certainly  nothing  can 
be  less  like  the  failing  powers  and  nar¬ 
rowing  sympathies  of  old  age  than  his 
constant  readiness  to  help  young  ar- 
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tists  not  only  with  advice  and  encour¬ 
agement,  but  by  infinite  patience  in  tak¬ 
ing  part  with  them  in  their  concerts. 
If  all  that  he  has  done  in  such  acts  of 
generosity  could  be  translated  into 
musical  compositions,  the  result  would 
l)e  like  Bach’s  “fUnf  Jahrgilnge  Kirch- 
eu-cantaten,”  five  works  of  art  for 
every  day  in  the  year.  In  the  presence 
of  such  an  age  it  is  the  failings  of 
youth  that  seem  crabl)ed  and  unsym¬ 
pathetic.  In  boyhood  the  friend  of 
Mendelssohn,  whose  wonderful  piano¬ 
forte  playing  he  can  at  this  day  de¬ 
scribe  to  his  friends  as  vividly  as  lie 
can  interpret  Mendelssohn’s  violin  con¬ 
certo  to  the  world  at  large;  in  youth 
the  friend  of  Schumann,  to  whom  he 
Introduced  his  younger  friend,  Brahms; 
throughout  life  the  friend  of  Brahms, 
whom  he  Infiuenced  as  profoundly  as 
Brahms  infiuenced  him;  and  in  middle 
age  one  of  the  very  first  and 
most  energetic  in  obtaining  a  hear¬ 
ing  for  the  works  of  Dvon\k;  a 
man  of  such  experience  might 
rather  be  expected  to  become  in 
the  end  a  laudator  temporis  acti,  with 
little  heart  to  encourage  the  young. 
But  Joachim  was  not  born  in  1831  that 
his  experience  might  be  useless  to  those 
who  begin  their  work  in  the  twentieth 
century:  and  there  is  no  man  living 
whose  personal  influence  on  all  young 
artists  who  come  into  contact  with  him 
is  more  powerful  or  leaves  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  deeper  sympathy. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  repeat  here 
the  glorious  story  of  Joachim’s  career; 
his  leading  part  in  the  building  up  of 
practically  the  whole  present  wide¬ 
spread  public  familiarity  with  classical 
chamber-music.  Including  that  of  Schu¬ 
mann  and  Brahms;  the  remarkable  his¬ 
tory  of  his  early  relations  with  Liszt 
and  Wagner  at  Weimar,  so  well  set 
forth  in  Herr  Moser’s  recent  biography 
of  Joachim,  and  so  entirely  different 
from  the  crude  misunderstandings  of 
the  typical  antl-Wagnerlan;  or  even 


the  list  of  illustrious  pupils  who  prove 
that  Joachim’s  labor  of  love  in  the 
Hoch-Schule  Is  not  in  vain.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  Joachim  the' composer 
I  have  something  to  say,  more  especial¬ 
ly  as  that  is  a  capacity  in  which  he  has 
met  with  verj'  scanty  recognition;  per¬ 
haps  chiefly  because  his  works  are  as 
few  as  they  are  Ijeautiful,  for  music  is 
not,  like  precious  stones,  famed  in 
proportion  to  its  rarity.  Three  con¬ 
certos,  five  orchestral  overtures  (of 
which  two  are  still  unpublished,  while 
the  exquisitely  humorous  and  fantastic 
Overture  to  a  Comedy  by  Gozzi,  though 
composed  in  185G,  has  only  just  now  ap¬ 
peared);  these,  with  a  moderately  large 
volume  of  smaller  pieces,  such  as  the 
rich  and  thoughtful  Variations  for 
viola,  and  the  later  set  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  and  several  groups  of  pieces 
in  lyric  forms,  are  a  body  of  work  that 
is  more  likely  to  escape  the  preoccu¬ 
pied  attention  of  the  present  age  than 
that  of  the  posterity  that  will  judge  of 
our  art  by  its  organization  rather  than 
by  its  tendencies.  Perhaps  we  may 
hope  for  a  more  immediate  recognition 
of  the  beauty  of  the  newly  published 
Overture  to  a  Comedy  by  Gozzi;  for  its 
humor  and  lightness  are  a  new  revela¬ 
tion  to  the  warme.st  admirers  of  Joa¬ 
chim’s  compositions,  while  It  is  second 
to  none  in  perfection  of  form. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  subject  for 
a  moment  to  consider  what  is  the  real 
attitude  of  that  public  with  whom  Jo¬ 
achim  as  an  interpreter  Is  so  popular. 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  public 
can  completely  understand  the  greatest 
instrumental  music;  that  there  is  not 
much  in  the  works  of  the  great  classi¬ 
cal  composers  that  is  at  least  so  far 
puzzling  to  them  that  they  will  prefer 
a  coarse  or  one-sided  interpretation  to  , 
such  a  complete  realization  of  the  com¬ 
poser’s  meaning  as  Joachim  gives.  But 
fortunately  the  typical  representative 
of  tlie  intelligent  public  is  not  the  ner¬ 
vous  and  irritable  man  of  culture  who 
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is  nlwnys  distreseing  himself  because 
he  cniiiiot  prasp  the  wliole  meaniiip  of 
a  great  work  of  art.  The  inexpert, 
eommon-sense  lover  of  music,  who  rep¬ 
resents  tlie  Itest  of  the  concert-going 
public,  never  Kupi>osed  that  he  could. 
All  that  he  demands  is  that  on  the 
whole  he  shall  be  able  to  enjoy  his 
music,  and,  unless  it  is  exceptionally 
unfamiliar  to  him,  he  can  generally  en¬ 
joy  a  great  part  of  it  almost  as  Intelli¬ 
gently  as  a  trained  musician,  and  often 
far  more  keenly,  since  lie  is  less  likely 
to  siitfer  from  over-familiarity  with 
tliose  artistic  devices  that  mean  in¬ 
tense  emotion  in  gr(*at  art  and  mere 
technical  convenience  in  ordinary  work. 
Xo  doubt,  the  ordinaiy  inexpert  listener 
often  fails  to  understand  what  is  at 
once  great  and  specially  new  to  him; 
otherwise  Itach  would  have  been  recog¬ 
nized  from  the  outset  as  a  profoundly 
emotional  and  popular  composer.  And, 
on  the  other  liand.  without  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  constantly  hearing  the  finest 
music  even  an  intelligent  man  may 
easily  be  deceived  into  admiring  what 
is  tlioroughl.v  liad:  indeed,  it  is  a  com¬ 
monplace  of  pessimistic  critics  to  point 
out  that  the  audience  that  crowds  a 
great  hall  to  hear  .Joachim  has  been 
known  in  the  verj*  same  concert  to  en¬ 
core  songs  of  a  cliaracter  altogether 
beneath  criticism.  liut  we  often  over- 
I'ate  the  importance  of  such  things.  The 
public  does  not  claim  to  be  able  to  tell 
gootl  from  bad;  it  simply  takes  consid¬ 
erable  trouble  to  enjoy  what  it  can, 
being  in  tliat  respect  far  more  ener¬ 
getic  and  straightforward  than  many 
of  those  who  would  improve  its  taste. 
And  if  it  often  shows  that  it  enjoys 
many  things  merely  because  it  has  not 
found  out  how  horribly  false  they  are, 
that  is  no  proof  whatever  that  its  en¬ 
joyment  of  great  art  is  spurious.  Xo 
doubt  it  is  sad  to  be  victimized  by  false 
sentiment;  but  surely  it  is  good  to  be 
stirred  by  true  enthusiasm;  and  that 
the  public  can  be  so  stirred  without  the 


smallest  concession  being  made  either 
to  its  ignorance  or  its  sentimentality 
the  wliole  of  Joacliiiu’s  career  trium¬ 
phantly  testllies.  Since  the  time  of  Han¬ 
del  it  is  probalile  that  no  musician  de¬ 
voting  himself  exclusively  to  the  most 
serious  work  in  ids  art  has  approaoiied 
Joachim's  record  of  a  continuous  popu¬ 
larity  rising  yet,  after  more  than  sixty 
years,  to  new  triumphs  that  excite  the 
wond<*r  of  many  wliose  interest  in 
music  is  of  too  recent  growth  for  them 
to  rememlier  the  enormous  Intluence  lie 
has  always  had  on  his  contemporaries 
and  juniors,  or  to  realize  that  many 
things  now  regarded  as  of  quite  a  new 
and  even  anti-academic  school  owe 
their  vitality  to  the  tradition  which  he 
has  established.  Surely  the  public 
that  has  learnt  so  well  to  recognize  and 
testify  to  the  greatness  of  such  a  life 
deserves  forgiveness  for  many  tempo¬ 
rary  errors  of  taste.  It  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  love  good  art  than  never  to 
be  deceived  by  bad. 

In  the  face  of  Joachim’s  universal 
popularity,  the  accusations  of  “cold  in¬ 
tellectuality’’  which  have  been  every 
now  and  then  directed  against  him  by 
those  whose  ideal  of  art  is  the  greatest 
astonishment  of  the  greatest  number, 
are  not  only  signs  of  second-rate  criti¬ 
cism  but  libels  on  the  public.  If  there 
is  one  thing  in  which  the  public  is  al¬ 
most  infallible  in  the  long  run.  it  is  in 
detecting  a  lack  of  warmth  in  work 
tliat  claims  to  be  serious  and  solid.  No 
assault  on  the  public’s  feelings  is  too 
brutal  (as  Stevenson  said  of  “Home, 
sweet  Home:’’l.  in  other  words,  no  sen¬ 
timent  is  too  false  for  popular  success; 
but  on  tlie  other  hand  no  apathetic  so¬ 
lidity  is  imposing  enough  to  interest  the 
public  which  suspects  that  it  has  not 
interested  the  artist  himself.  Indeed, 
the  public  is  severe  in  its  sensitiveness 
to  the  difference  between  things  done 
as  the  direct  result  of  an  intimate 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  work  in 
hand  and  the  very  same  things  as  done 
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simply  because  So-and-so  does  them. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not 
readily  fall  into  the  error  of  demand¬ 
ing  that  no  two  artists  shall  have  the 
same  “reading”  of  a  composition. 
When  a  man  of  good  sense  without 
musical  training  troubles  to  think  about 
“readings”  at  all,  the  idea  that  a  “read¬ 
ing”  is  the  worse  for  occurring  to  a 
dozen  great  artists  in  different  genera¬ 
tions  is  the  last  thing  to  enter  his  head. 
There  is  no  reason  why  pupils  should 
fail  to  become  great  artists  because 
they  have  learnt  all  that  they  know  of 
the  interpretation  of  great  music  from 
such  a  man  as  Joachim;  what  art 
needs,  and  what  the  public  has  the 
sense  to  demand,  is  that  they  shall  so 
play  because  they  so  understand  and 
feel.  It  does  not  then  always  follow 
that  the  public  will  give  such  work  its 
due;  but  it  is  certain  that  where  the 
artist  has  not  thus  made  his  master’s 
knowledge  and  feeling  his  own,  the 
public  will  not  be  deluded  into  believ¬ 
ing  that  he  has.  Even  the  mere  vir¬ 
tuoso  must  have  some  pleasure  in  his 
own  virtuosity,  or  the  public  will  have 
none.  And  it  is  probably  sheer  ten¬ 
derness  of  conscience  that  causes  the 
universal  popularity  of  false  sentiment; 
no  one  feels  comfortable  in  refusing  to 
respond  when  his  feelings  are  appealed 
to  by  those  whose  claims  he  has  no 
means  of  refuting,  and  this  is  precisely 
the  position  of  the  inexpert  listener 
with  regard  to  sentimental  music. 

Much  has  been  written  in  praise  and 
illustration  of  Joachim’s  playing  and 
that  of  his  quartet;  and  from  most 
points  of  view  it  has  been  so  w'ell  and 
so  recently  described,  both  in  England 
and  abroad,  that  to  say  more  here 
would  be  impertinent.  One  point  of 
view  has,  however,  been  somewhat 
neglected.  I  am  not  aware  that  Jo¬ 
achim’s  playing  has  been  exip-ejsly  re¬ 
viewed  as  the  playing  of  a  composer; 
and  I  therefore  propose  to  devote  the 
rest  of  this  sketch  to  a  few  observa- 
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tions  on  the  largest  and  best  known  of 
his  w’orks,  the  Hungarian  Concerto, 
drawing  some  parallels  between  it  and 
bis  playing,  and  thus  illustrating  how 
his  sympathy  with  the  great  composers 
has  come  from  a  share  in  their  crea¬ 
tive  experience. 

The  concerto  is  on  an  enormous  scale; 
the  first  and  last  movements  are,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  longest  extant 
examples  of  well-constructed  classical 
concerto  form.  And  that  the  form  is 
of  classical  perfection  no  one  who  has 
carefully  studied  the  work  can  deny; 
indeed,  so  convincing  and  natural  is  the 
flow,  and  so  just  are  the  contrasts,  that 
the  length  of  the  work  remains  quite 
unsuspected  by  the  attentive  listener, 
and  would  probably  never  be  discovered 
at  all  but  for  the  necessity  of  some¬ 
times  timing  the  items  of  concert  pro¬ 
grams.  One  may  imagine  that  the 
composer  who  shows  such  colossal  mas- 
tei-y  of  form,  -would  see  to  it  that  his 
playing  of  classical  music  revealed  the 
proportions  of  all  that  he  played,  and 
that  he  would  never  dream  of  “bringing 
out  the  beauty”  of  this  or  that  passage 
by  playing  it  as  slowly  as  if  it  belonged 
to  quite  a  different  movement  from 
that  in  which  it  occurs.  This  is,  indeed, 
a  tempting  short  cut  to  impressiveness 
of  effect;  in  fact,  many  fine  artists  have 
spared  no  pains  or  thought  in  the 
search  for  fresh  passages  in  classical 
music  that  can  be  so  revealed  to  the 
public;  and  at  all  times  there  has  been 
a  definite  school  of  criticism  that  re¬ 
gards  such  a  method  as  the  true  -way 
of  artistic  progress.  It  must  also  be 
candidly  confessed  that  the  higher  criti¬ 
cism  ruins  its  own  cause  when  it  ac¬ 
cuses  such  artists  of  false  sentiment  or 
vulgarity,  or  anything  more  reprehensi¬ 
ble  than  the  failure  to  recognize  how 
much  of  the  greatness  of  art  lies  in 
proportion  and  design.  A  sense  of 
form,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  Hunga¬ 
rian  Concerto,  is  almost  the  rarest 
thing  in  art,  and  is  incomparably  the 
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highest  of  tccbuical  faculties.  If  Joa¬ 
chim  had  not  been  capable  of  compos¬ 
ing  a  work  thus  worthy  to  take  a  place 
among  the  great  classical  concertos,  he 
would  not  have  been  able  as  a  player 
to  found  that  great  tradition  of  inter¬ 
pretation  that  has  made  the  last  quar¬ 
tets  of  Beethoven  on  the  whole  better 
understood  by  the  musical  public  than 
Shakespeare  is  by  the  average  reader. 
The  tradition,  once  founded,  can  be 
nobly  carried  on  by  players  who  have 
no  thoughts  of  composition;  but  to 
originate  such  a  work  requires  an  es¬ 
sentially  creative  mind.  No  amount 
of  exploration  from  point  to  point,  or 
loving  care  in  the  delivery  of  each 
phrase,  no  genius  for  breadth  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  musical  declamation  would  ever 
have  sufficed  to  make  these  works,  so 
unfathomable  in  detail,  grandly  intelli¬ 
gible  as  wholes.  And  unless  the  whole 
is  grasped,  the  details  remain  undis¬ 
covered. 

Of  course  this  grand  quality  of  form  is 
not  directly  recognizable  by  the  public, 
either  in  compositions  or  in  perform¬ 
ances.  It  is  a  cause  rather  than  an  effect, 
and  it  is  absolutely  unattainable  by 
mere  imitation.  Nor  is  a  school-knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  general  facts  of  classical 
form  equivalent  to  this  true  grasp  of 
musical  organization,  either  in  playing 
or  in  composition;  for  these  general 
facts.  Just  in  so  far  as  they  are  general, 
are  accurately  true  of  no  one  classical 
work. 

.  They  are  not  the  principles  that 
make  classical  music  what  it  is; 
they  are  the  average  phenomena  that 
enable  us  to  define  and  classify  art 
forms;  and  that  kind  of  playing  that 
carves  the  music  joint  by  joint,  that 
treats  a  fugue  as  if  nothing  but  the 
fugue-subject  were  fit  for  the  public 
ear,  and  that  always  plays  a  specially 
beautiful  phrase  louder  and  slower 
than  Its  context,— such  playing  is  as 
far  removed  from  Joachim's  method  of 
Interpretation  as  the  form  of  a  bad  de¬ 


gree-exercise  is  from  that  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Concerto. 

There  Is  nothing  scholastic  or  inor¬ 
ganic  in  Joachim’s  form;  perhaps  in 
the  first  movement  one  has  a  tempo¬ 
rary  Impression  of  rather  cautious  sym¬ 
metry  of  rhythm,  just  as  one  has  with 
the  first  movement  of  Beethoven’s  Con¬ 
certo  in  C  minor,  a  work  that  in  formal 
technique  and  propoi-tlons  Is  remarkably 
akin  to  Joachim’s,  and  probably  influ¬ 
enced  it  more  powerfully  than  the  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  resemblances  in  exter¬ 
nal  style  and  theme  would  suggest.  But, 
like  the  Beethoven  C  minor,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  soon  shows  that  it  is  not  of  such 
matter  as  can  be  cast  in  a  merely  aca¬ 
demic  mould.  Though  in  both  works 
the  opening  tutti,  with  its  deliberate 
transition  from  first  subject  to  second,  is 
more  like  the  beginnmg  of  a  symphony 
than  either  Beethoven  or  Brahms  al¬ 
lowed  the  tuttis  of  their  later  concertos 
to  be,  yet  the  treatment  of  the  solo 
instrument,  its  relation  to  the  orches¬ 
tra,  and  the  grouping  and  development 
of  the  themes,  are  in  both  works  as 
mature  and  highly  organized  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  as  surely  the  work  of  a  great 
composer  In  .Toachim’s  case  as  in 
Beethoven’s. 

The  very  outset  of  Joachim’s  first 
solo,  where  the  violin  passes  from 
the  impressive  first  theme  to  allude  to 
the  tender  sequel  of  the  second  sub¬ 
ject,  a  phrase  originally  uttered  in  the 
major  mode  by  the  oboe  in  its  poig¬ 
nant  upper  register,  but  now'  given  in 
the  minor  mode  with  the  solemn  tones 
of  the  violin’s  G-string;  this  is  Just 
such  a  freedom  of  form  as  only  a  true 
tone-poet  can  Invent,  Classical  music 
is  full  of  such  things;  ordinary  formal 
analysis  cannot  explain  them,  since,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  concerned  with  av¬ 
erages.  not  with  organic  principles: 
and  these  passages  have  no  external 
peculiarity  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
inexperienced  to  their  significance.  If 
there  is  much  of  this  kind  in  classical 
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music  that  is  now  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge,  if  it  is  possible  to  point  out  such 
things  here,  this  is  mainly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  most  influential  musical 
interpreter  of  modern  times  can  reveal 
the  meaning  of  such  traits  because  be 
has  experienced  them  in  his  own  crea¬ 
tive  work. 

All  that  has  been  said  here  as  to  the 
form  of  the  Hungarian  Concerto  and 
its  analogy  with  the  architectonic 
qualitj'  of  Joachim’s  piayiug  may  be 
repeated  in  different  terms  as  to 
the  more  detailed  aspects  of  the 
work. 

The  score  is  so  full  of  detail  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  read;  not  that  there  is 
anything  startlingly  “modern”  about 
it;  those  who  would  seek  in  it  the  “la¬ 
test  improvements  of  modern  orches¬ 
tration’’  are  doomed  to  disappointment 
For  one  thing,  it  was  written  within 
two  years  of  Schumann’s  death,  eigh¬ 
teen  years  before  the  appearance  of 
Brahms’  first  symphony,  and  twenty 
years  before  Dvorftk  came  to  his 
own  (largely  through  the  united  ef¬ 
forts  of  Brahms  and  Joachim  them¬ 
selves). 

The  only  modern  Influence  that  could 
possibly  affect  a  work  in  so  classical 
a  form  at  the  date  of  this  concerto  was 
to  be  found  in  Brahms,  to  whom,  in 
fact,  the  work  is  dedicated.  But  at 
that  time  Brahms  was  twenty-four 
and  Joachim  was  twenty-six;  and  the 
history  of  the  opening  of  Brahms’ 
B-flat  sextet  and  many  things  in  his 
first  pianoforte  concerto  will  bear  wit¬ 
ness  that  the  Influence  was  about 
equ.ally  strong  on  both  sides.  How¬ 
ever,  all  such  historical  matters  are 
beside  the  mark.  Joachim,  both  as 
composer  and  player,  is  an  immortal 
w'hose  work  is  so  truly  for  all  time 
that  it  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
the  present  or  any  age.  The  Hunga¬ 
rian  Concerto  may  perhaps  seem,  to 
some  who  put  their  trust  in  symphonic 
poems,  almost  as  antiquated  as  Bach’s 


arias  and  recitatives  seemed  to  most 
musicians  in  the  ’fifties  Just  a  century 
after  Bach’s  death;  but  a  time  always 
comes,  even  though  centuries  late, 
when  it  is  recognized  that  in  art  all 
“effects”  must  have  their  causes  no 
less  than  in  logic  and  nature;  and  that 
the  work  in  w'hich  the  effects  come 
from  sufficient  and  deep-rooted  causes 
has  more  vitality  than  that  which  de¬ 
pends  merely  on  brilliant  allusions  to 
the  latest  artistic  discoveries  of  its 
day. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  verdict 
of  history  as  to  the  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic  of  the  last  sixty  years,  Joachim 
will  still  be  knowm  as  a  purifying  and 
ennobling  influence  of  a  power  and 
extent  unparalleled  in  the  history  of 
reproductive  art;  but  I  cannot  believe 
Uiat  historians  will  ascribe  this  influ¬ 
ence  merely  to  the  violinist;  they  will 
surely  turn  to  the  few  compositions 
of  Joachim,  and  they  will  see  in  the 
enormous  wealth  of  harmonious  de¬ 
tail  that  crowds  the  score  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Concerto  that  very  complete¬ 
ness  and  Justness  that  we  know  so 
well  in  his  playing.  When  they  ad¬ 
mire  the  art  with  which  the  solo  vio¬ 
lin  is  made  to  penetrate  the  richest 
scoring  with  ease,  they  will  under¬ 
stand,  perhaps  better  than  ourselves, 
that  true  balance  of  tone  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  ensemble  with  which  the 
Joachim  Quartet  quietly  and  simply 
discloses  all  essential  points  without 
reducing  the  accompaniment  to  a  dull, 
disorganized  mumble.  When  they  see 
the  wonderful  burst  of  florid  figuration 
that  accompanies  the  return  of  the 
theme  of  the  slow  movement,  or  the 
freedom  and  subtlety  of  its  coda,  they 
will  hear  what  it  was  in'  Joachim’s 
playing  that  showed  us  the  true  depth  • 
of  expression  in  Bach’s  elaborately 
ornate  melody,  which  our  fathers 
thought  so  antiquated  anfl  rococo. 
And  they  will  long  to  have  heard 
Joachim’s  violin-playing  as  we  long  to 
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have  heard  Bach  at  his  organ:  not  desire  to  recover  the  unrecorded  niani- 
froni  curiosity  to  verify  an  old  record  festations  of  a  creative  mind, 
of  technical  prowess,  but  from  the  Domild  Fratms  Tovcy. 
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In  May,  18S7,  Lawrence  Haynes’s 
mother  wrote  to  me: 

“Lawrence  has  been  overworking.  If 
you  would  really  like  him  to  spend  a 
month  or  so  with  you  this  summer,  I’m 
sure  it  would  be  good  for  him.  He 
can  read  for  his  B.Sc.,  and  there  will 
be  no  evening  meetings  to  distract  him. 

I  think  he  calls  himself  a  Socialist  now. 
At  any  rate,  he  has  a  great  many 
friends  of  both  sexes  who  come  and  sit 
on  the  rug  by  the  fire  and  smoke  and 
call  each  other  by  their  Christian 
names.  But  j'ou  know  Lawrence,  and 
he  is  only  twenty.’’ 

From  childhood  Lawrence  had  been 
sent  to  us  whenever  he  was  out  of 
sorts.  I  had  been  his  elected  Auntie 
then,  and  was  Auntie  still. 

For  some  years,  however,  we  had  not 
met,  and  I  looked  forward  eagerly  to 
his  coming.  As  a  schoolboy  Lawrence 
had  no  awkward  age;  he  had  retained 
the  warm  interest  in  his  fellows  which 
had  marked  him  as  a  child,  and  an  in¬ 
stinctive  courtesy  which  sometimes  con¬ 
trasted  oddly  with  his  embarrassing 
frankness  of  speech. 

Suppressing  my  fear  that  after  the 
society  which  his  mother  described  he 
might  find  Tom  and  myself  a  little  dull, 
I  sent  off  the  invitation.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  arrived,  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  having  carried  a  heavy  bag  from 
the  station.  Next  morning  he  came  to 
breakfast  looking  tired  and  serious, 
and  bringing  a  stale  scone  left  over 
from  the  journey,  which  he  insisted  on 
eating  before  touching  fresher  food. 

I 


In  the  course  of  the  day  he  several 
times  spoke  of  “The  Movement.’’ 

I  asked  at  last,  “What  movement?’’ 

He  fixed  his  kind  young  eyes  on  me, 
and,  evidently  not  believing  that  my 
ignorance  was  genuine,  returned  to  his 
book  without  answering. 

After  dinner,  when  Tom  had  gone  to 
his  study,  Lawrence  asked  if  he  might 
bring  some  papers  into  the  drawing¬ 
room.  I  remonstrated  with  him  for 
working  late,  but  he  said  it  was  only  a 
mechanical  job. 

As  I  sew’ed  by  the  fire  he  made  a 
copy  in  aniline  ink  of  a  document  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  then  began  to  take  off 
impressions  from  a  tray  of  white  jelly. 

“What’s  that?’’  I  asked,  as  the  curled 
sheets  made  a  little  heap  by  his  side. 

“A  manifesto.’’ 

“A  manifesto!’’  I  repeated,  impressed 
by  the  word;  and,  putting  down  my 
sewing,  I  unrolled  a  sheet  and  began  to 
read  the  faint  puri)le  writing, 

“Dear  Comrade,— In  view  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Social  Revolution - ’’ 

“Don’t  read  it  out,’’  said  Lawrence, 
“look  it  over  quietly  and  let  me  know 
if  you’re  in  sympathy  with  us.” 

I  read  in  silence.  The  manifesto 
explained  that  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  predict  exactly  when  the  Revolution 
would  come.  It  was  impossible  (al¬ 
though  here  some  of  his  comrades  might 
differ)  for  us  to  avert  it  by  tinkering  at 
social  injustices.  Because  of  their 
recognition  of  this  truth  a  serious  accu¬ 
sation  had  been  brought  against  them. 
It  was  said  that  the  Socialist  League 
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was  not  a  practical  body.  Let  them, 
then,  see  to  It  that  in  the  smallest  par¬ 
ticulars  they  prepared  themselves  for 
the  new  life. 

From  this  point  in  the  manifesto 
there  followed  temporary  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  for  all  members  of  the  “League,” 
at  once  so  childlike  and  so  tyrannous 
that  I  could  have  laughed,  but  that 
Lawrence’s  face  opposite  to  me  made 
laughter  impossible. 

“You  can’t  seriously  mean,”  I  said, 
“that  you  think  it  wrong  to  eat  two 
eggs  for  your  breakfast?” 

Lawrence  left  the  writing-table  and 
did  not  directly  answer  that  question. 
Standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
looking  down  at  me  with  nil  his  old 
frank  courtesy,  he  said  that  he  positive¬ 
ly  hated  to  see  me  living  in  this  sense¬ 
less  luxury. 

I  was  a  little  taken  aback,  for  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  pluming  myseif  on 
my  cheerful  acceptance  of  straitened 
circumstances. 

“Isn’t  there  anything  you  could  cut 
off?”  he  demanded. 

Then  I  made  a  mistake. 

I  suggested  that  he  was  very  young. 
Directly  I  had  done  so  I  was  soriT,  and 
fearful  lest,  by  my  stupidity,  I  had  lost 
the  chance  of  a  talk. 

“Oh,  you  middle-aged,  you  middle- 
aged,”  Lawrence  broke  out  in  his  fine 
deep  voice. 

I  was  relieved  if  not  flattered. 

“It  is  to  me,”  he  went  on,  “the  most 
extraoi-dinary  assumption  that  the  opin¬ 
ions  and  feelings  we  have  in  middle 
age  are  more  likely  to  be  true  than 
those  we  have  in  youth.  Surely, 
Auntie,  If  the  faults  of  youth  are  reck¬ 
lessness  and  hopefulness,  the  faults  of 
middle  age  are  self-indulgence  and 
cowardice.  Doesn’t  Meredith  say  that 
only  at  the  two  gates  of  life,  in  youth 
and  age,  can  we  hope  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  larger  truths?” 

“The  idea  is  so  common,”  he  said  in 
a  quieter  tone,  “that  I  have  tried  to 


think  it  out,  and,  indeed,  I  cannot  see 
why  the  fact  that  I  am  young  should 
be  used  as  evidence  that  I  am  wrong.” 

“Tell  me,”  I  said  after  a  silence, 
“what  has  made  you  so  different  since 
I  saw  you  last?” 

“Oh,  walking  in  the  streets— reading 

—thinking - ”  and,  sitting  down  by 

the  fire,  Lawrence  began  to  talk  as  he 
might  have  done  to  one  of  his  own  inti¬ 
mates. 

Then  I  realized  for  the  first  time  how 
strong  the  social  emotion  was  in  him. 
I  tried  to  make  him  beiieve  that  some 
old-fashioned  Radicals  felt  such  things 
in  their  own  way. 

He  shook  his  wise-looking  head.  “One 
and  all  thej’  accept  the  competitive 
system.  We  don’t.” 

Then  I  said  frankly  that  I  had  been 
told  that  several  of  his  “comrades”  in 
London  were  men  of  bad  personal  char¬ 
acter. 

He  did  not,  as  I  had  expected,  indig¬ 
nantly  deny  it.  He  might  not  approve 
of  the  actions  of  individuals,  but  for 
himself  he  felt  more  tolerant  of  of¬ 
fences  against  the  accepted  law  and 
morality  than  of  the  universal  crime  of 
the  middle  classes — indifference  to  the 
suffering  by  which  they  lived. 

While  Lawrence  was  gathering  up  his 
manifestos  before  going  to  bed,  he  said: 
“I’m  afraid  that  I  shan’t  have  many 
evenings  in.  Luckily,  the  ‘League’  has 
Just  started  a  branch  here.” 

After  that  I  only  caught  occasional 
glimpses  of  Lawrence.  No  Cabinet 
Minister  could  have  been  more  fully 
occupied.  I  was  troubled,  since  he 
was  said  to  be  overworking,  at  the 
amount  of  time  his  connection  with  the 
movement  absorbed.  During  his  short 
stay  with  us  he  wrote  for  the  Branch 
papers  on  the  following  subjects:  “The 
Economics  of  Karl  Marx.”  “Our  Rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Anarchists,”  “Are  we 
ready  for  Revolution?”  “The  Blindness 
of  Herbert  Spencer.”  For  each  of 
these  he  read  a  good  deal,  and  each 
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wns  workod  up  into  something  like 
llternry  form;  for  Ik*  showed  me  such 
piiHHiiges  ns  he  tliought  I  was  ready 
for. 

He  came  liome  after  tlie  meetings, 
where  his  audience  had  nuinhered  live, 
eight,  three,  and  w*ven  respectively, 
perfectly  satisfied  and  full  of  hope  for 
the  future.  Since  his  arrival  the 
Hranch  had  developed  wonderfully,  A 
pnjter  had  Is'cn  atart«‘d,  a  w(*ekly  social 
evening  arranged,  and  an  open-air  ad¬ 
dress  was  given  every  Sunday  after- 
iMMMi,  Tin*  suhscrlplions  and  c«)llec- 
Ihnis  had  gone  up  to  os,  Sd,  a  wt*ek, 
and  at  a  social  as  many  ns  forty  people 
might  turn  u]). 

I  felt  sure  that  this  activity  could  not 
be  maintained  on  "»«,  3d,  a  we«*k,  I 
knew  that  Lawrence  pinched  himself 
in  the  smallest  particulars,  and  I  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  main  part  of  his  allow¬ 
ance  went  to  supporting  the  paper  and 
to  alleviating,  to  some  extent,  among 
members  of  the  Itranch,  the  Injustices 
of  the  competitive  s.vstem, 
f)n  this  subject  I  dared  not  speak. 
When  1  spoke  to  Tom  he  only  said: 
“Oh,  none  of  the  Hayneses  are  fools; 
a  nice,  straight  fellow  like  Lawrence 
will  grow  out  of  all  that  fast  enough,” 
Meanwhile,  with  increasing  frequen¬ 
cy,  Lawrence  mentioned  the  name  of 
a  new  comrade,  Nelly  Montgomery,  At 
first  sight  one  mightn’t  like  her,  he 
said.  But  how  unjust  one’s  first  impres¬ 
sions  often  are!  She  had  thrown  herself 
whole-heartedly  Into  the  movement 
and  worked  every  evening  at  the  Circle, 
I  could  not  realize  what  that  meant, 
for  all  day  long  she  was  In  a  barracks 
of  a  shop, 

A  fear,  of  which  I  was  ashamed,  pos¬ 
sessed  me;  and  yet  what  an  appeal  this 
girl— herself  a  victim  of  the  system, 
and  now  steadily  preparing  for  the 
revolution  by  pouring  out  ten  for  the 
comrades— must  make  to  Lawrence’s 
imagination! 

More  than  once  he  said  to  me,  “I  ad¬ 


mire  her  immensely”;  and  once,  to  my 
great  relief,  he  added; 

“Not  that  In  your  sense  of  the  word, 
or  Indeed  in  the  sense  of  the  word  that 
1  was  brought  up  to  accept,  she  is  ex¬ 
actly  a  nice  girl - ’ 

But  I  dUl  not  know  Lawrence  j’et. 
The  demands  on  his  time  Increased, 
Opportunity  even  for  a  few  words  to¬ 
gether  came  now  very  ran'ly. 

One  evening,  after  dinner,  Lawrence, 
although  he  had  a  i)rc-occuplcd  air,  as 
if  he  were  going  to  make  a  speech  of 
great  public  importance,  lingered  in  the 
tlrawing-room,  Bvery  moment  I  ex¬ 
pected  him  to  go  oil’  to  the  room  that 
we  had  dedicated  to  him. 

But  to  my  surprise  he  sat  down  on 
the  rug,  and  looked  Into  the  empty 
grate. 

Something  was  coming,  1  felt  the 
tension  in  the  air, 

‘•Auntiel’’  A  long  pause, 

“Auntie,  Nolly  .Montgomery  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  my  wife,” 

I  sprang  off  my  seat,  and  Lawrence 
got  up  and  stood  opposite  to  me. 

The  eternal  absurdity  to  the  middle- 
aged  of  the  really  young  taking  their 
lives  Into  their  own  liands,  and  my 
innate  snobbery,  left  me  speechless; 
and  then  Lawrence’s  words:  “Not  In 
our  sense  of  the  word  nice,"  came  back 
to  me, 

A  vision  of  his  mother  rose  before 
me;  and  overpowering  everything  the 
thought  of  this  boy’s  happiness,  I 
still  could  not  speak,  but  Lawrence 
guessed, 

“Ijiwrence,”  I  said  at  last,  “I  dare 
say  I’m  a  snob  and  prejudiced;  but  tell 
me  she’s  a  straight  kind  of  woman— 
and  then  tell  me  you  care  for  her,  and 
I’ll  do  my  best,” 

“Auntie,  she’s  a  great  deal  better 
woman  than  many  a  girl  you  and 
mother  would  be  pleased  enough  for 
me  to  marry,” 

“Be  just  to  us,”  I  said. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 
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“Mother  Isn’t  to  know  for  six  months. 
Nelly  wishes  us  to  feel  free,  and  It 
will  be  ut  least  two  years  before  I  earn 
enough  to  marry  on.” 

A  little  sigh  of  relief  came  from  me. 

“Do  you  care  for  her,  Ivawrencc?”  I 
asked  it  cruelly  straight. 

Lawrence  evaded  again;  and  I  might 
have  had  an  essay  on  the  New  Mar¬ 
riage,  where  public  alms  were  always 
first,  private  happiness  always  sec¬ 
ond. 

But  I  could  not  stand  more  than  a 
w'ord  or  two  of  It.  Pent-up  feelings 
were  growing  foolishly  strong  within 
me,  and  they  burst  out. 

“Believe  me  or  not-movement  or  no 
movement— you,  Law’rence,  must  love 
the  woman  you  mariT.  Life  will  never 
be  easy  for  you.  You  are  flinging  away 
the  chance  of  the  one  big  thing  that 
will  help  you  to  endure  and  be  sane.” 

I  stopped,  and  we  looked  at  eath 
other.  From  Lawrence’s  face  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  1  had  stirred  some  feelings 
which  he  had  known  before  he  Joined 
the  movement. 

After  a  minute  he  said  in  his  usual 
voice:  “Oh,  Auntie,  Auntie,  I  wish  you 
were  with  us.  There  are  moments 
when  I  feel  that  you  were  never  meant 
for  a  conventional  person.’’ 

Law’rence  and  I  did  not  speak  again 
on  this  subject  for  some  weeks. 

lie  w’us  even  more  fully  occupied 
than  before  and  I  could  not  detect  the 
least  sign  of  uneasiness.  On  every¬ 
thing  but  his  engagement  he  was  as 
comnninicativc  as  ever  when  w’e  met. 

The  paper  was  selling  capitally.  Oh, 
no.  of  course  not  yet  a  financial  suc¬ 
cess;  but  there  was  to  be  a  double  sum¬ 
mer  number.  Illustrated.  It  would  not 
cost  much;  he  could  just  manage  to 
advance  a  little  for  it.  Besides,  they 
had  ten  new  members.  The  numbers 
might  seem  small  to  me,  but  It  was 
best  to  keep  out  all  except  those  wlio 
are  really  in  earnest. 

Lawrence  had  asked  Tom  to  sell  a 


gold  watch-chain  for  him.  It  was 
plain  where  the  proceeds  went. 

“I’m  awfully  sorry  to  go.  Auntie,” 

He  had  only  three  days  more  with 
us,  and  we  were  alone  after  dinner. 

I  looked  at  him  and  saw  that  he  was 
unusually  pale.  From  the  point  of 
view'  of  rest  the  visit  bad  not  been  a 
success. 

My  heart  sank  when  I  thought  of  bis 
next  quiet  talk  with  his  mother. 

“Will  you  tell  your  mother  about 

- I  was  saying  in  a  constrained 

voice. 

“I’d  just  come  to  tell  you;  it’s  all 
over.” 

I  could  hardly  keep  decently  quiet, 
the  joy  of  relief  was  so  great. 

Lawrence  was  walking  rapidly  up 
and  down  the  room,  a  thing  he  never 
djd  In  talking. 

“She  chucked  me,”  he  said. 

“Oh!”  I  gasped. 

He  came  up  and  stood  by  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  and  said  frankly,  “I  bored  her.” 

I  had  never  seen  Nelly,  but  I  could 
l>elleve  It.  Lawrence  in  these  days 
was  a  strenuous  person. 

“How?”  I  asked. 

“Reading  aloud,  I  believe.  I  read 
her  all  my  things  in  the  rough.” 

I  was  quite  silent.  I  dared  not  speak. 
To  him  my  joy  must  seem  brutal. 

“I  knew  you  would  be  glad,”  he  said, 
understanding  the  long  quiet.  “That 
doesn’t  ntatter;  you  can’t  understand.” 

Again  there  was  silence,  and  just  one 
small  fear  lest  he  had  suffered  made 
Itself  felt. 

After  a  pause,  in  which  Lawrence 
played  with  the  little  things  on  my 
mantel-shelf,  he  said  Impetuously: 
“Auntie,  -what  I  feel  the  most  tragic 
thlug  about  all  this  Is  that  there  are 
moments  w'hen  I’m  glad.”  ' 

It  was  Lawrence’s  last  evening,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  when  Tom  went 
to  his  study  we  were  going  to  have 
a  quiet  time  together. 
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Lawrence  wna  sitting  in  a  iow  cbnir. 

Again  he  said:  “I’m  sorry  to  go. 
Auntie.  Still,  I  think  I’ve  helped  to 
put  this  Brunch  on  its  feet.  And  I’m 
ever  so  much  better,  thanks  to  you.’’ 

I  iiad  never  seen  him  look  thinner. 

“You  haven’t  changed  a  bit,”  I  said, 
“not  since  you  were - ” 

“Oh.  indeed,”  he  interrupted  me; 
“please  don’t.  I  really  linve.  Auntie. 
When  I  was  a  schoolboy  I  was  the 
most  atrocious  little  snob.” 

“I  wasn’t  going  to  say  anything  about 
schoolboys;  I  was  going  to  say  since 
you  were  five.” 

Lawrence  smiled. 

Just  then  a  note  was  brought  for  him. 

He  opened  it,  and  started  ui). 

“1  must  be  off  to  the  League.  I  dou’t 
know  w’hat’s  happened.  It’s  just  a 
line  from  Swift,  asking  me  to  come  at 
once.” 

“So  goes  our  last  evening,”  I  tliought; 
but  I  kueXv  that  the  Branch  took  its 
affairs  seriously,  and  promiuent  mem- 
l)er8  could  not  enjoy  private  life  with¬ 
out  Interruption. 

When  Lawrence  came  back  at  about 
eleven,  he  looked  really  worried  and 
agitated. 

Heaven  send  it  was  no  further  com¬ 
plication  with  the  girl  whom  he  had  de¬ 
scribed  as  not  nice  In  tlie  sense  of  the 
word  he  liad  been  Ijrougiit  up  to  ac¬ 
cept. 

It  was  uot,  and  I  breathed  more  free¬ 
ly- 

“It’s  Barnett,  Auntie.  He’s  gone 
off.” 

Lawrence  was  walking  up  and  down. 

“With  the  funds?”  I  asked  immedi¬ 
ately. 


“Well,  fortunately,  there  wasn’t  much 
in  hand— it’s  only  a  matter  of  a  pound 
or  two;  but  the  bills  that  we  thought 
paid  aren’t  paid.”  Lawrence  grew 
calmer  as  he  spoke.  “It's  very  rough 
on  ’rilman  and  'Greeu.  Next  mouth  I 
can  help  a  little,  'ro-nlght  I  could  do 
nothing  except  to  speak  a  few  words, 
trying  to  put  this  little  discouragement 
in  the  right  plact*.  Of  course,  they’re 
absurdly  down  about  it. 

I  could  not  suggest  to  I^awrence  the 
thought  tliat  came  upijermost,  that  this 
branch  of  the  League  was  practically 
dead;  and  so  1  only  said: 

“I’m  so  sorry  you  had  all  this 
bother.” 

“Oh,  I  haven’t  had  the  worst  of  it. 
and  yet  it’s  funny  how  feelings  one 
used  to  liave  befoi'e  one  was  in  the 
movement  cling.  For  a  little  wliile 
after  I  heard  this  I  felt  like  a  comnion 
fool— just  because  we  made  a  mistake 
about  one  man.” 

Lawrence  was  completely  lilmself 
again,  and  I  looked  at  his  calm  face  In 
amazement  as  he  turned  to  the  writing 
table  and  bt'gan  to  work. 

During  tlie  last  week  the  girl  he  had 
proposed  to  marry  had  thrown  1dm  over 
because  he  bored  her;  and  one  of  the 
most  trusted  of  his  comrades  liad 
made  off  with  what  I  knew  was  pretty 
well  all  his  quarter’s  allowance. 

“1  shan’t  go  up  to  bed  just  yet.”  he 
said.  “I  want  to  get  off  a  few  more 
of  these.” 

As  I  rose  to  say  good-night.  I  looked 
over  Ids  shoulder. 

“Dear  Comrade.”  lie  was  writing,  “In 
view  of  the  approaching  social  revolu¬ 
tion - ” 


Lonfman'*  Magasin*. 


.4dff  Wallas. 


A  Carol. 
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Given,  not  lent, 

And  not  withdrawn— once  sent— 
This  Infant  of  mankind,  this  One, 

Is  still  the  little  welcome  Son. 

New  every  year, 

New-born  and  newly  dear, 

He  comes  with  tidings  and  a  song. 

The  ages  long,  the  ages  long. 

Even  ns  the  cold. 

Keen  winter  grows  not  old; 

As  childhood  Is  so  fresh,  foreseen. 
And  spring  In  the  familiar  green; 

Sudden  as  sweet 
Come  the  expected  feet. 

All  joy  Is  young,  and  new  all  art, 

And  He,  too.  Whom  we  have  by  heart. 

Alice  Meynell. 


ART  AND  RELIGION. 


Art  has  been  called,  until  we  are  all 
perhaps  a  little  wearied  of  the  phrase, 
the  handmaiden  of  religion.  Permit 
me  for  a  short  time  to  consider  the  rela¬ 
tionship  from  the  other  point  of  view, 
to  consider  religion— I  will  not  say  as 
the  handmaiden  of  art,  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  service  it  renders 
incidentally  to  art;  to  consider  how  far 
in  the  greatest  period  of  European  art 
the  Church  has  furthered  the  love  of 
ideal  beauty,  and  how  far  it  has,  if  at  all, 
checked  the  expression  of  that  love.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  Church  has  always  kept  on 
better  terms  with  art  than  with  sci¬ 
ence,  and  this,  I  suppose,  because  art 
has  concerned  itself  either  with  im¬ 


mediate  visual  facts  about  which  no 
ground  of  dispute  could  arise,  or  else 
with  the  presentment  of  an  ideal 
world,  the  main  lines  of  which  she  has 
been  oniy  too  giad  to  receive  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Church,  whereas  sci¬ 
ence  has  at  various  times  set  up  a 
rival  system  of  truth  which  could  not 
fail  to  conflict  with  established  dogma. 

Personaily  I  am  convinced  that  art 
only  attains  its  full  development  when 
it  sets  before  itself  the  aim  of  present-  ' 
iug  an  ideal  world,  not  merely  repeat¬ 
ing  an  actual.  With  the  painting  of 
turnips  and  saucepans,  an  excellent 
thing  in  its  way,  the  Church  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  to  say  one  way  or 
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another;  but  to  the  presentment  of  an 
ideal  world  she  cannot  altogether  re¬ 
main  indifferent.  She  undoubtedly 
has  need  of  the  artist  to  embody  her 
conceptions  of  the  ideal  truth  in  sensi¬ 
ble  form;  but  w’hat  interests  us  in  our 
present  inquiry  is  that  that  need  gives 
the  artist  his  great  opportunity.  In 
architecture  this  requires  no  proof;  in 
all  ages  and  all  countries  it  is  to  relig¬ 
ious  architecture  that  we  naturally 
turn  to  discover  what  were  a  nation’s 
ideas  and  aspirations.  But  in  painting, 
too,  it  is  the  same.  To  begin  with 
one  comparatively  low  consideration. 
The  demand  for  such  visible  present¬ 
ment  of  an  ideal  world  made  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  a  genuine,  honest  profession,  a 
straightforward,  well-organized  trade. 
He  supplied  a  real  want,  and  care  was 
taken  by  the  guild  organization  that 
he  supplied  it  honestly.  We  have 
changed  all  that.  There  is  no  real 
want  to  be  met  now,  or,  to  be  more  ac¬ 
curate,  the  real  demand  is  out  of  all 
proportion  smaller  than  the  supply,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  even  this 
demand  is  very  rarely  due  to  a  leant  of, 
a  desire  for,  beauty,  but  rather  to  a 
hundred  social  necessities  and  conven¬ 
tions.  One  must  have  pictures  for 
one's  walls,  especially  if  one  is  a  den¬ 
tist  furnishing  a  consulting-room.  But 
I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  painful  con¬ 
dition  of  modern  art  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
modern  artist  paints  for  the  exhibitions 
—that  is  for  the  public,  not  for  patrons; 
and  even  for  the  public  not  to  possess, 
but  to  stare  at  his  work  for  a  few  idle 
and  distracted  moments;  and  of  all 
patrons  at  the  period  we  are  consider¬ 
ing.  the  Church  was  the  most  constant 
and  the  most  efficient  in  directing  the 
artist’s  labors.  The  Church  instead  of 
the  exhibition!.  What  a  difference  for 
the  artist  is  implied  there!  A  definite 
space  to  fill  and  to  beautify,  a  particu¬ 
lar  illumination  which  would  never  be 


materially  altered;  above  all,  a  mood 
in  his  spectators  of  reverie  and  re- 
cucillement,  a  mood  receptive  of  severer 
and  more  grandiose  harmonies,  of 
beauties  that  lie  bidden  and  await  a 
more  patient  eye  and  less  preoccupied 
brain  to  reveal  themselves. 

But  all  these  advantages  were  merely 
accessoi’y  to  the  one  supreme  ad¬ 
vantage  that  the  Church  did  not 
merely  ask  beauty  of  the  artist  in 
the  abstract,  it  demanded  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  certain  definite  ideal  concep¬ 
tions.  It  gave  him  a  subject  for  his 
art;  it  restricted  his  choice  of  subjects; 
it  confined  his  imagination  within 
clearly  marked  limits.  To  minds  that 
have  accepted  the  modern  conventional 
phrases  about  liberty  and  originality, 
these  sound  but  dubious  advantages; 
they  were,  nevertheless,  immense. 
Great  original  geniuses,  either  by  pow¬ 
er  of  will  or  by  the  bias  of  a  strong  and 
narrow  temperament,  may  at  all  times 
be  able  to  use  complete  liberty.  Most 
men  are  stupefied  by  it.  Their  crea¬ 
tive  faculties  range  impotently  over  the 
whole  ix)ssible  field  of  life.  Whereas, 
if  their  imagination  is  forcibly  arrested 
on  a  certain  set  of  ideas,  even  a  medi¬ 
ocre  mind  will  strike  out  some  personal 
and  original  conception.  The  waters 
which  lay  in  stagnant  marshes  now 
flow  betw’een  well-made  embankments, 
and  limitation  becomes  the  source  of 
power,  the  starting-point  for  originality 
and  invention.  You  can  see  this  in 
Italian  art.  Every  one  painted  a  Ma¬ 
donna  and  Child,  and  yet  w’e  feel,  for 
that  veiT  reason,  the  personality  of  each 
artist— even  the  second  and  third-rate 
men— more  clearly  than  we  do  now 
when  every  one  paints  just  what 
strikes  his  fancy. 

So  much  for  limitation  in  the  ab¬ 
stract;  but  when  w-e  consider  what  the 
subjects  w’ere  to  which  the  artist  was 
limited,  we  see  more  clearly  how  ad¬ 
vantageous  the  particular  demands  the 
Church  made  on  the  artist  were  to  him. 
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He  was  limited  to  the  subjects  of  Chris¬ 
tian  mythology— that  is  to  say,  every¬ 
thing  he  treated  of  was  supposed  to  be, 
if  not  actually  supernatural,  at  least 
super-normal.  Every  event  he  depict¬ 
ed,  even  of  the  life  of  a  saint  so  recent¬ 
ly  dead  that  he  may  have  seen  him, 
was  supposed  to  have  a  significance 
deeper  and  profounder,  and  of  a  totally 
different  order,  to  the  events  of  com¬ 
mon  life.  But  in  the  majoilty  of  sub¬ 
jects  the  idea  to  be  presented  was  ac¬ 
tually  that  of  supernatural,  of  divine 
beings. 

And  here  again  the  Church's  choice 
was  singularly  blessed  for  the  artist, 
for  the  idea  of  divinity  was  Intensely 
anthropomoiT)hlc.  How  much  of  the 
appeal  of  Egyptian  and  even  Buddhist 
sacred  art  is  lost  to  us  by  the  fact  that 
with  them  the  idea  of  divinity  was  non¬ 
human  and  monstrous!  A  creature 
with  a  hundred  arms  or  a  dog’s  head 
can  only  represent  divinity  to  a  limited 
number  of  people,  who  have  been 
brought  up  from  their  youth  to  be  ha¬ 
bituated  to  such  a  strange  concept, 
while  Apollo  is  still  a  notion  which  ap¬ 
peals  to  us  aesthetically  as  divine.  And 
Christianity  growing  up  in  the  intense¬ 
ly  humanized  milieu  of  Graeco-Roman 
thought  was  saved  for  the  most  part 
from  the  extravagance  of  Oriental  fan¬ 
tasy. 

Now  an  anthropomorphic  conception 
of  the  supernatural  was  of  immense 
consequence  to  the  artist.  I  think  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  the  artist  to  understand  the 
natural  without  reference  to  the  super¬ 
natural.  That  it  is  impossible  to  give 
to  the  body  its  full  expressiveness,  to 
utilize  all  its  characteristics  without 
sublimating  it.  There  remains  in  every 
part  of  nature  something  of  primeval 
chaos,  some  crude  disjecta  membra  im¬ 
perfectly  Informed  by  the  idea,  some 
contradictory  irrational  qualities,  some¬ 
thing  unintelligible  and  merely  acci¬ 
dental.  Now  it  has  always  been  the 


aim  of  the  highest  art  to  eliminate  the 
accidental,  to  make  every  part  cohere 
in  a  perfectly  apprehended  and  clearly 
consistent  unity.  And  to  aim  thus  is 
to  aim  at  the  supernatural  in  the  sense 
that  the  work  of  art  is  more  complete, 
more  perfect,  more  Inherently  unified 
than  nature.  It  is  therefore  all  im¬ 
portant  that  the  artist’s  imagination 
should  be  riveted  on  the  supernatural, 
but  at  the*same  time  that  he  should 
conceive  it  as  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
natural,  only  more  complete,  the  natu¬ 
ral  carried  to  its  furthest  point.  And 
this  aim  of  the  artistic  imagination  the 
Church  gave. 

And  yet  more.  For  to  our  imperfect 
imaginations  it  is  impossible  to  sub¬ 
sume  all  the  varieties  of  nature  in  one 
single  perfect  type.  The  artist  to 
stimulate  his  faculties  to  the  full  must 
have  many  supernatural  types  to 
which  he  can  refer  the  infinitely  vari¬ 
ous  natures,  both  bodily  and  mental,  of 
Individual  men.  Those  nations,  like 
the  Arabs,  whifch  have  really  kept  the 
first  commandment,  have  also  kept  the 
second,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their 
figurative  art.  Perhaps  Protestant  Eng¬ 
land  may  be  counted  among  them.  But 
the  Church  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
Italy,  did  not  enforce  the  first  com¬ 
mandment,  and  It  therefore  gave  the 
artist  what  he  needed,  what  was,  for 
all  purposes  of  the  imagination  at 
least,  a  polytheism.  It  gave  him  what 
was  of  an  importance,  not  to  be  over¬ 
estimated,  a  divine  icoman,  and  it  gave 
him  in  the  saints  a  large  and  varied 
pantheon  of  demigods.  I  speak  aes¬ 
thetically  and  not  doctrinally,  though 
any  one  who  knows  modern  Italy  will 
allow  that  to  the  mass  of  the  people, 
especially  in  the  South,  such  a  distinc¬ 
tion  is  not  even  now  apparent.  In  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  point  I  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  quote  from  a  sermon 
which  a  friend  of  mine  heard  preached 
in  a  church  in  the  village  of  Ravello, 
where  is  practised  with  great  fervor 
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the  cult  of  a  couipnrntively  obscure 
eaiut,  St.  Pa nta leone: 

V’6  ue  son’  moltl  santi,  fratelll  niiel, 
uiolti  santi,  niagnlticbl,  gloriosl,  potent!. 
V'6  i)er  eseuipio  il  Sant  Antonio  di  Pa¬ 
dova,  santo  di  gran’  valore,  chi  ajuta  al 
i»overl,  v’6  11  San  Francesco  d’Asslsl 
santo  di  vita  esemplare  e  di  grande 
cnrita.  v’6  11  San  Bernardino  di  Siena 
santo  revereudlssiuio  e  luolto  facondl- 
080,  v’O  ii  San  Pietro  di  Roma  santo 
celeberrlmo  e  glorloso,  v’6  11  San  Geu- 
naro  di  Napoli,  santo  di  gran  reputa- 
zione  e  molto  rlnnommato,— ma  11  piu 
magnltico,  11  plu  elllcace,  11  plu  potente, 
11  santlsslmo  di  tutti  1  santi  6  11  San 
Pantaleone  dl  Kavello. 

After  all  perhaps  a  local  saint  Is  a  bet¬ 
ter  rallying  point  for  municipal  public 
spirit  than  the  most  gorgeously  em¬ 
blazoned  mayor. 

Hut  to  i-eturn  to  my  subject.  Chris¬ 
tian  mythology  then  gave  the  artist 
a  nuinl)er  of  ideal  types  corresponding 
to  almost  all  varieties  of  the  human 
si)ecles  at  all  ages  and  In  all  condi¬ 
tions.  Where  It  failed  him,  ns  com¬ 
part'd  with  the  classic  mythology  it  re¬ 
placed,  was  In  its  imperfect  idealiza¬ 
tion  of  the  forces  of  nature.  It  sup¬ 
plied  liim  with  no  Ideal  concepts  of 
the  fruitful  and  life-giving  earth,  such 
ns  Deineter,  or  of  the  beueticent  energj’ 
of  the  sun.  such  as  Apollo.  It  isolated 
man's  moral  nature  more  completely 
from  its  surroundings.  It  gave  but 
little  scope  for  the  expression  of  pan¬ 
theistic  conceptions,  so  that  when,  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
men’s  imaginations  were  fired  b.v  such 
ideas,  as  they  were  again  so  strikingly 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  artists 
were  forced  to  turn  to  Pagan  mytholo¬ 
gy  to  find  forms  in  which  to  express 
their  deepi'st  emotions,  and  Botticelli, 
religious  as  he  was,  and  intensely 
Cliristian  as  he  became,  found  for  a 
time  in  the  Lucretlan  conception  of 
Venus  the  fittest  formula  for  his  pan¬ 
theistic  notion  of  the  universe. 

Nevertheless,  the  Italian  genius,  with 


its  Inherited  love  of  nature,  and  helped 
thereto  by  the  teaching  of  its  greatest 
saint,  did  find  even  in  Christian 
mythology  an  outlet  for  its  sense  of 
the  sympathy  between  humanity  and 
the  forces  of  nature.  How  much,  one 
may  see  l)y  their  treatment  of  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  St.  Jerome  in  his  lonely  cave, 
as  Mary  Magdalene  repentant  and  a 
solitary  in  desert  places,  or  by  Bellini’s 
supremely  poetical  treatment  of  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  where  the  twi¬ 
light  landscape  is  almost  more  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  supernatural  moral  tragedy 
than  the  figures  themselves;  or  again 
in  that  most  affecting  P/cfd  by 
Buonconsigli,  where  the  gray  barred 
clouds  on  the  steel-blue  sky  of  dawn 
enforce  the  sentiment  of  more  than 
inoilai  grief. 

And  even  granted  this  want  in  Chris¬ 
tian  mythology  ns  a  complete  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  imaginative  needs  of  man¬ 
kind,  liow  much  did  it  not  give  that 
Git'ek  mythology  had  failed  to  give! 
Instead  of  the  capricious,  whimsical, 
and  occasionally  disreputable  relations 
of  the  Olympian  gods,  Christianity 
made  the  central  point  of  its  whole 
system  the  idealization  and  perfection 
of  the  most  appealing,  the  most  plctu- 
restiue,  of  human  relationships,  that 
of  the  Mother  and  her  child.  If  artists 
had  been  confined  to  a  single  theme,  no 
other  one  could  have  been  chosen 
which  was  so  Inexhaustible,  so  rich  in 
pictorial  and  Imaginative  possibilities, 
allowing,  ns  it  does,  each  artist  to  ex¬ 
press  his  own  i>ersonal  ideal  of  woman¬ 
ly  beauty  seen  in  a  situation  more  cen¬ 
tral  and  fundamental  than  any  other 
conceivable.  Bellini  repeated  the  sub¬ 
ject  twenty  times  without  ever  repeat¬ 
ing  himself.  Each  version  was  an 
entirely  new  and  distinct  ode  to  the 
divine  Mother,  his  early  ones  tinged 
with  a  mysterious  pathos,  his  latest 
filled  with  the  pure  joy  of  physical  well- 
l)elug. 

Or  take  again  the  Annunciation, 
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and  consider  it  merely  for  its  pictorial 
advantages,  for  the  stimulus  it  gave  to 
the  artist’s  powers  of  decorative  design, 
ns  well  as  for  ids  command  of  expres¬ 
sive  pose  and  feature,  A  woman,  the 
most  beautiful  Imaginable,  is  startled 
at  her  «levotions  by  the  sudden  inrush 
of  a  being  of  superhuman  magnificence. 
At  once  tlie  artist  sees  in  his  two  fig¬ 
ures  tlie  opportunity  for  a  subtle  bal¬ 
ance  of  line,  for  that  polarity  wliich 
enters  more  or  less  into  all  beautiful 
design,  wlille  anytliing  like  a  too  rigid 
symmetry  is  avoided  by  the  contrast  of 
mood,  and  tlierefore  of  gesture,  and 
so  of  line,  between  tlie  angel  whose 
rapid  flight  is  brought  to  its  gentle 
close,  and  tlie  sudden  movement  of  sur¬ 
prise,  tlie  start  of  awakening  from 
reverie*  to  a  reality  of  incredible  sig¬ 
nificance,  which  characterizes  the  Vir¬ 
gin's  movement.  Here  no  powers  the 
artist  may  have  will  be  thrown  awa.v. 
The  most  elaborate  and  methodical 
technlijne,  the  finest  chasing  of  gold 
patterns,  and  most  translucent  enamel¬ 
ling  of  colors,  cannot  go  beyond  the 
idea  of  the  angel’s  celestial  splendor. 
And  here  let  me  digress  a  moment  to 
point  out  a  curious  and,  I  think,  signifi¬ 
cant  contrast.  The  moilern  notion 
liolds  that  “mere  technique’’  is  some¬ 
thing  too  mechanical,  too  base  for  the 
soaring  flights  of  ideal  imagination— 
that  it  smells  of  the  workshop.  Is  gross 
and  material.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
.vou  may  almost  pick  out  the  intensely 
religious  artists  by  the  extraordinary 
perfection,  the  elaborate  meclianism, 
and  the  methodical  preparation  of  their 
techni<me.  Xo  splendor  of  transparent 
or  opalescent  color  patterned  with  bur- 
idshed  gold  but  w’ould  be  appropriate 
to  the  idea  of  the  angel.  Xo  observa¬ 
tion  could  be  too  intimate,  no  psyclio- 
logical  anal.vsls  too  searching  or  too 
subtle,  to  express  the  conflicting  emo¬ 
tions  which  would  come  and  go  on  the 
Virgin’s  face  as  she  gradually  appre¬ 
hended  the  divine  message.  Such  a 


subject  becomes  the  sUirting-point  for 
infinitely  vailed  trains  of  thought,  for 
endless  invention  on  the  artist's  part. 
Fra  Angelico  treated  the  subject  again 
and  again.  He  seems  to  have  dwelt 
with  peculiar  delight,  with  something 
of  a  severe  epicureanism,  on  the  charm 
of  Mary’s  early  life,  on  the  freshness 
ami  sweetness  of  her  secluded  home. 

In  one  of  his  earliest  pictures  at  Cor¬ 
tona,  he  builds  for  her  a  portico  in  the 
new  classic  style,  for  Fra  Angelico  was 
no  reactionary  in  matters  of  taste,  and 
all  around  he  spreads  flowery  mead¬ 
ows.  In  this  he  shows  how  far  he 
could  go  in  sumptuous  decoration  and 
resplendent  glow  of  color.  He  treats 
the  Annunciation  again  in  one  of  the 
frescoes  at  S.  Marco,  but  iq  a  simpler 
style,  though  with  the  same  delight  in 
suggesting  a  seductive  simplicity  and 
flowery  austerity  in  her  surroundings. 
Hut  note  the  varied  possibilities  of  the 
subject.  Here  the  Virgin  has  not  yet 
realized  the  meaning  of  the  message. 
She  gazes  with  a  wrapt  intensity  of 
expression  on  the  angel,  with  eyes  fixed 
and  features  set  as  of  one  in  a  trance. 

If  we  turn  to  a  third  version  of  the 
story  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  cells  of 
S.  Marco,  we  find  that  by  choosing  the 
scene  a  moment  later  Fra  Angelico  has 
created  a  totally  new  subject.  Here 
the  Virgin  has  understood  the  full 
meaning  of  the  angel’s  word,  and  yields 
herself  with  awful  humility  to  the  di¬ 
vine  will.  And  how  significant  for 
this  deeper  and  more  intensely  passion¬ 
ate  moment  is  the  changed  position 
and  attitude  of  the  angel  and  the  Ma¬ 
donna,  how  emphatic  is  the  empty  bare¬ 
ness  of  the  setting. 

And  here  let  me  point  out  the  im¬ 
mense  advantage  to  art  of  having  to 
treat  of  a  comparatively  small  number  ’ 
of  extremely  well-known  subjects.  It 
is  only  when  the  artist  can  rely  on  the 
si>ectators  having  complete  familiarity 
with  the  subject  that  he  can  proceed  to 
the  finer  shades  of  expression.  He 
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knows  that  the  siwctntor  will  recognize 
the  subject  at  once,  will  not  ask  wiiy 
the  figures  are  doing  w'hat  they  do,  wrlll 
not  be  troubled  In  his  understanding  by 
curlositj’  or  surprise.  Having  seen 
iiundreds  of  pictures  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  before  he  will  instantly  look  for 
those  points  In  which  this  artist’s  treat¬ 
ment  differs  from  them;  will  accept 
readily  the  slightest  accentuation  of  a 
particular  idea  lu  the  pose  or  expres¬ 
sion;  will,  in  fact,  enjoy  at  once  the 
essential  artistic  qualities  of  the  work 
and  not  its  accessories.  The  desire  for 
novelty  Is  indeed  profoundly  opposed 
to  the  acceptance  of  originality.  It 
w’as  by  a  like  instinct  that  the  Greek 
dramatists,  instead  of  inventing  new' 
plots,  treated  again  and  again  a  few 
stories  widch  all  their  audience  knew’ 
by  heart,  and  the  effects  of  irony  which 
they  were  able  thus  to  rely  on  have 
their  counterpart  in  the  subtle  shades 
of  psychological  expression  w’hich 
Italian  artists  introduced  into  the  ren¬ 
derings  of  Christian  mythology. 

I  have  considered  so  far  subjects 
which  demanded  great  Imaginative  in¬ 
sight  and  great  pow’ers  of  idealization. 
Rut  Christian  mythology  provided 
others  in  which  the  most  secularly 
minded  artist  might  find  his  account. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  was  an 
excuse  for  the  display  of  all  the  splen¬ 
did  chlvalrj'  of  contemporarj-  court  life. 
The  story  of  St  Nicholas  of  Bari  pro¬ 
vided  the  painter  of  genre  scenes  with 
delightful  episodes,  and  it  became  im¬ 
mensely  popular  about  the  year  1430 
for  twenty  years  on;  tlien,  with  an  In¬ 
creased  Interest  in  landscape,  Tobias 
and  the  Angel  took  Its  place;  and  the 
Church  fortunately  extended  its  toler¬ 
ant  welcome  to  the  expression  of  every 
kind  of  beauty;  the  anecdotal  garrulity 
of  a  Gozzoll  or  a  Carpaccio,  the  sensu¬ 
ous  charm  of  a  Filippo  Lippi,  the  scien¬ 
tific  curiosity  of  a  Paolo  Uccello,  all 
took  their  place  in  a  system  which  was 
wide  enough  to  embrace  every  genuine 


impulse  tow’nrds  the  harmonious  inter¬ 
pretation  of  life.  Later  on,  with  the 
Catholic  reaction  and  the  introduction 
of  a  Pharisaical  notion  of  piety  as  a 
negation  of  life,  and  not  as  a  passion¬ 
ate  activity,  all  this  w’as  changed,  and 
Paolo  Veronese  w'as  actually  called  to 
account  by  the  Inquisition  for  giving 
to  his  religious  pictures  the  sumptuous 
accessories  of  contemporary  life. 

But  I  have  not  yet  touched  on  w'hat 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  most 
striking  effect  on  art  of  Christian  my¬ 
thology.  With  its  insistence  on  the  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  of  man  as  opposed 
to  the  more  physical  view'  of  Greek 
mythologj’,  the  Church  forced  the  ar¬ 
tist  to  Intensify  his  powers  of  expres¬ 
sion,  to  search  out  what  in  the  human 
figure  becomes  indicative  of  spiritual 
states,  of  moods  and  emotions,  and  to 
develop  to  its  highest  point  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  gesture  and  facial  expression, 
so  that  as  compared  to  Greek  painting 
which,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  was 
mainly  lyrical,  Christian  art  became,  in 
its  highest  and  most  characteristic 
forms,  a  dramatic  art. 

At  the  very  origin  of  Italian  art  there 
arose  two  geniuses  w’ho  at  once  dis¬ 
covered  the  possibilities  of  dramatic 
expression,  and  gave  full  effect  to  the 
new’  beauties  it  implied— Giotto  and 
Giovanni  Pisano.  To  discuss  their 
w’ork  would  carry  us  too  far.  I  need 
only  remind  you  how  Giotto,  by  the 
depth  of  his  sympathy,  by  the  width  of 
his  experience  ns  a  man  of  the  w’orld, 
and  by  his  genial  humor,  w’as  enabled 
at  once  to  give  visible  external  form 
to  those  strongly  marked  moral  and 
spiritual  situations  of  which  the  Chris¬ 
tian  myths  gave  numerous  examples. 
Coming  as  he  did  so  soon  after  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  he  embodied  in  the 
traditions  of  Italian  art  the  spirit  of 
St.  Francis’s  teaching. 

It  was  indeed  another  of  the  many 
fortunate  circumstances  of  Christian 
art  In  Italy  that  the  artist  accepted  the 
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Christian  ideals  as  they  were  inter¬ 
preted  by  St.  Francis  and  his  immedi¬ 
ate  followers.  And  the  essence  of  St. 
Francis’s  teaching  was  its  humanity 
and  its  naturalism.  It  was  he  that 
made  the  love  of  beauty,  and  the  love 
of  natural  things,  of  animals  and  birds, 
of  sunlight  and  flowers,  a  prominent 
part  of  the  Christian  attitude,  so  that 
the  Italian  artist  had  not  only  a  super¬ 
natural  ideal  to  aim  at,  which  implied, 
as  I  have  said,  that  generalizing  and 
idealizing  faculty  which  is  necessary  to 
a  great  art,  but  it  was  what  one  may 
term  a  naturalistic  and  a  human  super- 
naturalism.  St.  Francis  accentuated 
yet  more  that  anthropomorphism  which 
was  already  characteristic  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  conception.  If  one  studies  Ital¬ 
ian  art  with  a  view  to  discover  how  the 
artists  came  to  visualize  their  present¬ 
ments  as  they  did,  one  finds  that  they 
generally  had  in  their  minds  St.  Bona- 
ventura’s  version  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  history  rather  than  the  authorized 
version.  In  the  Bible  the  relation  of 
Mary  to  her  son  is  given  only  In  outline; 
in  St.  Bonaventura  it  becomes  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  gravity,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole 
story.  And  such  it  certainly  was  in 
Italian  art  with  Incalculable  advan¬ 
tages  in  its  increased  appeal  to  the 
•emotions  of  actual  life. 

With  the  disillusionment  and  disaster 
that  followed  in  the  fourteenth  century 
Italian  art  fell  somewhat  from  the  ele¬ 
vated  humanitj'  of  Giotto’s  creations. 
Tlie  monstrous,  the  fabulous  and  the 
crudely  miraculous  element  of  Chris¬ 
tian  mythology  again  came  into  favor, 
and  with  it  a  lessening  of  the  artist’s 
hold  on  life  and  nature.  But  with 
the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  century 
there  came  a  revival.  And  here  we 
find  what  at  first  sight  seems  a  para¬ 
dox.  It  is  among  the  revolutionaries, 
the  enthusiasts  for  scientific  principles 
and  classical  example,  and  not 
among  the  reactionaries  and  be¬ 
lated  Gothic  designers,  that  we  find 


once  more  a  return  to  the  serious  dra¬ 
matic  art  of  Giotto.  It  is  to  Masaccio 
and  Donatello,  not  to  Ghiberti  and 
Spinello  Aretino,  that  we  must  turn 
to  find  an  art  expressive  of  spiritual 
situations.  During  the  course  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  however,  ani  increas¬ 
ing  worldliness  makes  Itself  manifest 
in  art;  with  Filippo  Lippi  the  Madonna 
becomes  the  centre  for  a  picturesque 
interior;  with  Ghirlandajo  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Bible  history  become  the  pegs 
on  which  to  hang  his  brilliant  portraits 
of  patrons;  with  Gozzoli  they  are  an 
excuse  for  fashionable  display. 

Yet  once  again  with  Verrocchio  the 
dramatic  ideal  asserts  itself,  bound  up 
with  a  new  conception  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  ps3’chological  expression  due  to 
the  Increased  power  of  representation 
which  art  had  gradually  acquired.  With 
Verrocchio’s  pupil,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Christian  dramatic  art  reached  its 
culminating  point,  and  nothing  is 
more  Instructive  than  his  attitude 
to  Christian  mj’thology.  For  Le¬ 
onardo  was  tlie  first  scientific 
sceptic,  the  first  rationalist,  the 
first  to  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles 
on  the  ground  of  the  universality  of 
natural  law,  and  yet  no  artist  of  the 
time  adhered  more  strictly  to  the 
Christian  cycle  of  subjects,  and  none 
rendered  with  such  penetrating  insight 
their  spiritual  essence.  No  other 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  conveys  as  hU 
does  the  sense  of  a  revelation  of  light 
shining  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
thought-tormented  features  of  antique 
wisdom;  no  other  8t.  Jerome  realizes  as 
his  an  access  of  penitence,  an  agony 
of  devotional  yearning,  and  that  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  taint  of  sentimental 
insincerity.  Other  “Madonnas”  may 
be  more  lovable  and  more  bumble,  but  ' 
no  other  impresses  us  ns  does  this  with 
the  sense  of  having  penetrated  the  veil 
of  phenomenal  life  to  the  secret  sources 
of  all  existence.  Finally,  no  other  ar¬ 
tist  came  within  measurable  distance 
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of  an  adequate  representation  of  the 
L4»Rt  Supper.  This  was,  indeed  one  of 
the  few  subjects  dictated  by  the 
Church  which  was  really  refractory  to 
pictorial  treatment.  The  mere  problem 
of  composing  the  thirteen  figures,  so 
that  each  should  be  seen,  without  un¬ 
due  monotony,  and  yet  with  a  sense  of 
balance,  was  almost  Insoluble,  and  one 
after  another  the  artists  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  tried  it  and  signally  failed.  But 
Leonardo  succeeded,  and  the  result,  so 
far  as  can  be  judged  by  what  remains, 
was  the  greatest  dramatic  composition 
of  Christian  Europe.  Here  each  figure 
is  a  completely  realized  individual  type, 
each  reacts  to  the  situation  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  accords  perfectly  with  his 
personal  character,  while  all  are  com¬ 
bined  into  a  whole  not  only  by  a  subtle 
rhythm  of  line,  but  by  a  gradation  in 
dramatic  intensity  from  the  centre  to 
the  extremities. 

We  see  then  that  the  xinc  qiid  non 
of  a  great  religious  art  is  not  so  much 
an  intense  actual  conviction  of  the 
metaphysical  truth  of  dogma  as  a  con¬ 
viction  of  its  imaginative  appropriate¬ 
ness.  We  see  that  the  Church  could 
still  stimulate  and  control  the  imagina¬ 
tion  even  of  so  revolutionary  a  thinker 
as  Leonardo  without  insisting  on  dog¬ 
matic  uniformity.  And  it  is  perhaps 
along  these  lines  that  the  Church  of 
to-day  might  once  more  supply  what 
I  am  convinced  is  the  greatest  want  of 
our  civilization  and  our  race,  the  want 
of  an  imaginative  life  to  sanctify  and 
ennoble  the  life  of  every  day. 

It  is  true  that  religion  has  become 
purer  than  it  was  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tur.v,  and  has  been  purged  of  much 
gross  superstition,  but  like  everything 
else  it  has  liecome  specialized;  it  is  no 
longer  conterminous  with  life  and 
thought;  it  no  longer  is  the  central 
stimulus,  the  guide  and  moderator  of 
the  imaginaHve  life  of  the  people.  And 
in  the  expression  of  such  imaginative 
life  as  exists  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 


Church  of  to-day  sets  a  particularly 
noble  example.  I  do  not  wish  to  di¬ 
gress  into  the  much  larger  subject  of 
the  Church  patronage;  of  the  present 
time,  but  I  may  say  in  passing  that  of 
all  the  degraded  and  commercial  ‘sub¬ 
stitutes  for  beauty  which  afflict  moel- 
orn  life,  not  the  least  revolting  are  the 
decorations  with  which  some  devoted 
people  cover  tlie  walls  of  their 
churches.  The  cheap  stencils  of  bad 
d(‘sign  which  creep  over  the  walls,  the 
trumpery  brass  work  for  altar  rails 
which  can  be  bought  at  the  stores,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  windows  e.xecuted  by 
our  most  celebrated  firms,  whose  nam(<s 
<‘arr.v  conviction  to  the  subscriber,  and 
who  will  provide  something  almost  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  the  work  of  a  real 
artist,  but  in  fact  absolutely  dead  or 
enlivened  only  by  a  pernicious  senti¬ 
mentality-such  things  are  neither  edi¬ 
fying  nor  ennobling;  it  ma.v  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  more  harmful  to  de¬ 
votion  or  to  art. 

I  am  suggesting  here  a  much  larger 
work  for  the  Church  to  undertake;  but 
the  first  and  most  obvious  thing,  and 
one  that  should  not  l)e  difficult.  Is  that 
she  should  see  that  as  a  patron  she?  is 
at  least  on  a  level  with  the  best  pri¬ 
vate  patrons  of  the  day;  that  she  should 
lend  no  countenance,  whatever  the 
temptatioji  to  do  so.  to  the  dishonest 
counterfeits  of  commercial  firms,— dis¬ 
honest  not  in  intention  but  in  effect, 
since  the.v  i)retend  to  a  beauty  w’hich 
no  competent  authority  would  allow 
them  to  possess.  And  let  us  remember 
that  the  choice  is  often  between  a  pic¬ 
turesque  or  a  vividly  dramatic  present¬ 
ment  of  ideal  truth,  and  an  absolute 
negation  of  the  idealizing  and  imagina¬ 
tive  faculty,  a  crass  and  dull-witted 
materialism,  a  crafty  and  unenlight¬ 
ened  commercialism.  And  if  the 
Church  could  again  find  forms  for  the 
expression  of  an  imaginative  view  of 
even  the  trivial  things  of  life,  couid 
make  it  once  more  related  even  by  an 
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exoteric  sj’mbolism  with  the  infinities 
which  it  implies,  I  for  one,  not  only  as 
an  artist  but  ns  a  man,  should  feel 
more  hopeful  for  the  future.  It  may 
be  that  it  neither  can  nor  ought  to  do 
this;  obviously  the  claims  of  dogma 
rest  on  different  grounds  to  those  I 
have  been  considering.  Eternal  truths 
must  not  be  distorted  even  to  make  life 
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beautiful  once  more;  and  if  to  clothe 
the  abstract  truth  in  exoteric  symbols 
means  to  lose  sight  of  the  truth  Itself, 
then  w’e  must  be  content  to  go  on  in 
the  sordid  and  revoltingly  ugly  sur¬ 
roundings  which  are  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  past  hundred 
j-ears  of  our  civilization. 

Roger  E.  Fry. 


MR.  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS.* 


The  principle  of  destruction  is  the 
principle  of  life.  It  is  your  business, 
if  you  are  bringing  a  new  force  into  the 
world,  to  begin  by  killing,  or  at  least 
wounding,  a  tradition,  even  if  the  tradi¬ 
tion  once  had  all  the  virtues.  There 
was  never  a  dragon  that  Perseus  or  St. 
George  killed  which  had  not  been  a 
centre  of  conservatism  and  a  moral 
support.  Perseus  or  St.  George,  it  has 
never  thoroughly  been  understood,  was 
only  able  to  kill  him  because  his  day 
was  over,  and  he  was  getting  behind 
the  times.  Dragons  in  their  old  age 
gi’ow  weak,  and  their  teeth  drop  out 
before  the  spear  strikes  through  the 
roofs  of  their  mouths.  It  is  not  al¬ 
ways  even  so  hard  and  heroic  to  put 
them  to  death  as  is  generally  supposed. 
But  it  is  essential. 

In  poetry  there  is,  indeed,  the  great 
unformulated  tradition  by  which  all 
poetry  may  be  recognized,  in  virtue  of 
which  all  poets  are  of  the  same  race, 
as  all  well-bred  persons  are  akin.  But 
in  exact  opposition  to  this  tradition 
which  cannot  be  dated,  there  is  a  lite¬ 
rary  tradition,  new  in  every  age,  and 
at  the  most  of  only  temporary  value. 
The  writers  who  found  traditions  are 

•1.  “Poems.”  By  Stephen  Phillips.  London: 
John  Lane,  1898. 

2.  “Paolo  and  Francesca.”  A  Tragedy  In 
Four  Acts.  By  the  same.  London  :  John 
Lane,  1900. 
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mostly  good  writers;  but  the  greatest 
writers  inspire  poets  without  founding 
traditions.  When  Wordsworth  de¬ 
stroyed  the  tradition  of  Pope  he  found¬ 
ed  a  new  tradition  of  his  own,  which 
has  been  fatal  to  eveiy  disciple.  Keats 
and  Shelley  made  no  schools;  we  feel 
their  influence  to-day  in  every  writer 
of  fine  English  verse.  Tennyson  found¬ 
ed  a  tradition  of  his  own,  which  has 
helped  more  indifferent  and  uninspired 
poets  to  pass  themselves  off  as  excel¬ 
lent  and  inspired  poets  than  almost  any 
other  tradition  in  poetry.  Tennyson’s 
work  seems  to  be  the  kind  of  work 
which  one  can  do  if  one  takes  trouble 
enough.  Sometimes  it  is;  but,  after  all, 
has  any  one  done  it  quite  so  well?  is 
there  not  always  some  essential  thipg 
left  out?  Nothing  was  ever  so  easy  to 
copy,  and  to  copy  well,  well  enough  to 
take  in  the  ignorant.  Now  the  appeal 
of  poetry  must  always  be  chiefiy  to  the 
ignorant,  for  in  no  age  have  there  been 
enough  discriminating  people  to  make 
what  is  called  a  public;  that  is,  if  we 
are  speaking  of  the  appeal  of  the  work 
of  any  single  generation  to  that  gener-  ^ 
ation.  People  to-day  have  Keats  on 
their  table  instead  of  Robert  Montgom- 

8.  “  Herod.”  A  Tragedy.  By  the  same. 
London:  John  Lane,  1901. 

4.  “  Ulysses.”  A  Drama  in  a  Prologue  and 
Three  Acts.  By  the  same.  London:  John 
Lane,  1902. 
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ery,  and  some  of  them  are  even  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  Mr.  Bridges  Instead  of 
Robert  Lord  Lytton,  because  they  have 
been  toid  what  to  read  by  the  people 
whose  judgments  really  matter,  and 
wliose  judgments  only  wait  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  corroboration  of  time.  But 
the  popular  poet  of  a  generation,  or  of 
a  given  moment  of  that  generation,  is 
never  chosen  because  of  his  merit;  If 
he  happens  to  have  merit,  ns 
In  the  case  of  Tennyson,  or  ns  In  the 
case  of  Victor  Hugo,  that  Is  a  matter 
largely  beside  the  question.  The  mob 
Is  not  logical  enough  or  thorough-going 
enough  to  choose  always  the  worst.  On 
the  contrary,  the  mob  frequently 
chooses  a  writer  of  merit,  a  writer  who 
deserves  tempered  praise  as  well  ns 
not  unmeasured  reproof. 

It  Is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose 
that  originality,  even  if  a  trifle  meretri¬ 
cious,  Is  likely  to  succeed  where  quiet 
merit  passes  unobserved.  In  verse,  at 
all  events,  quiet  merit  (not  perhaps  so 
entirely  admirable  a  thing  in  an  art 
justly  called  “Inspired”)  has  every 
chance  of  success,  where  true  original¬ 
ity  will  but  disconcert  the  reader  of 
poetry  who  has  come  to  love  certain 
formulas,  the  formulas  of  his  masters, 
which  seem  to  him,  as  every  form  of 
truth  must  seem  to  “young  ignorance 
and  old  custom.”  forms  immortal  in 
themselves.  That  there  is  an  eternal 
but  certainly  invisible  beauty.  It  is  the 
Joy  of  the  artist  to  believe.  It  is  often 
well  for  him  to  believe  also  that  the 
ray  by  which  he  apprehends  inflnite 
light  is  itself  the  essential  light.  But 
a  limitation,  which  in  the  artist  is  often 
strength,  shutting  him  in  the  more  se¬ 
curely  on  his  own  path,  is  In  the  critic 
mere  weakness  of  sight,  an  unpardon¬ 
able  blindness.  In  no  two  ages  of  the 
world  has  the  eternal  beauty  manifest¬ 
ed  itself  under  the  same  form.  A 
classic  beauty  of  order  to  Sophocles,  a 
Gothic  beauty  of  exuberant  and  elabo¬ 
rate  life  to  Shakespeare,  perfume  to 


Haflz,  a  self-consuming  flame  to  Catul¬ 
lus,  it  has  revealed  Itself  to  every  lover 
under  a  new  disguise.  We  cannot 
study  old  masters  too  much,  for  they, 
by  their  surprising  divergence  from  one 
another,  teach  us  to  express  ourselves 
in  a  way  as  novel  ns  their  own.  They 
ask  for  our  homage  In  passing,  then  to 
be  forgotten  In  a  new  life  which  has 
no  leisure  for  looking  back.  They  say 
to  us:  worship  your  idol,  and  then  turn ' 
your  back  on  your  idol;  we  also  burned 
the  idols  of  our  fathers,  that  we  might 
warm  ourselves  at  a  Are,  and  put 
heat  into  our  blood,  and  be  ready  for 
the  next  stage  of  the  journey. 

Now  the  merit  by  which  Mr.  Stephen 
I'hillips  has  attracted  attention  is  not 
the  merit  by  which  a  new  force  reveals 
Itself.  It  Is  not  a  new  revelation  of 
beauty;  it  is  the  tribute  to  an  already 
worshipped  beauty  by  which  a  delicate 
and  sensitive  nature,  too  reverent  to 
l)e  a  lover,  proclaims  the  platonic  limi¬ 
tations  of  his  affection. 

The  problem  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips 
lies  in  the  answer  to  two  questions: 
what  constitutes  original  poetry?  and. 
what  constitutes  dramatic  poetry?  It 
is  to  the  bar  of  these  two  questions  that 
we  propose  to  summon  Mr.  Phillips. 

First,  let  us  state  the  case  for  the  de¬ 
fence.  Turning  to  the  press-notices  at 
the  end  of  Mr.  Phillips’s  various  vol¬ 
umes.  we  learn  that,  to  the  “Dally 
Chronicle,”  “Christ  in  Hades”  “has  the 
Sophoclean  simplicity  so  full  of  subtle 
suggestion,  and  the  Lucretian  solemnity 
so  full  of  sudden  loveliness;  and  the 
result  is  Virgillan.”  Mr.  Churton  Col¬ 
lins,  In  the  “Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  is  sure 
that  “it  may  be  safely  said  that  no 
poet  has  made  his  ilhnt  with  a  volume 
which  is  at  once  of  such  extraordinary 
merit  and  so  rich  in  promise”  as  the 
“Poems.”  The  “Times”  flnds  in  it  “the 
indeflnable  quality  which  makes  for 
permanence;”  the  “Glol)e.”  “an  almost 
Shakespearian  tenderness  and  beauty.” 
“Here  is  real  poetic  achievement— the 
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veritoble  pold  of  song,”  cries  the  “Spec¬ 
tator;”  and  “Literature”  asserts  that 
“no  man  in  our  generation,  and  few  in 
any  generation,  have  written  l)etter 
than  tills.”  The  famous  names  brought 
in  for  Incidental  comparison,  on  hardly 
less  than  terms  of  equality,  are,  not  only, 
ns  we  have  seen,  Shakespeare,  Soph¬ 
ocles,  J..ucretius  and  Virgil,  hut  also 
Dante,  Milton,  Landor  and  Uossettl.  Of 
“Paolo  and  Francesca”  we  are  told  by 
Mr,  William  Archer  in  the  “Dally 
Chronicle”  that  here  “Mr.  Phillips  has 
achieved  the  impossible.  Sardou  could 
not  have  ordered  the  action  more  skil¬ 
fully,  Tennyson  could  not  have  clothed 
the  passion  in  words  of  purer  loveli¬ 
ness.”  In  the  “Morning  Post"  Mr, 
Owen  Seaman  tells  us  that  “Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips  has  written  a  great  dramatic  poem 
which  happens  also  to  be  a  gi'eat  poetic 
drama.  We  are  Justified  in  speaking 
of  Mr,  Phillips’s  achievement  as  some¬ 
thing  without  parallel  in  our  age.”  Mr. 
Churton  Collins,  in  the  “Saturday  Re¬ 
view,”  says  that,  “magnificent  ns  was 
the  -promise  of”  the  earlier  poems,  he 
“was  not  prepared  for  such  an 
achievement  as  the  present  work.”  He 
finds  that  “it  unquestionably  places  Mr. 
Phillips  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  dra¬ 
matists  and  of  modern  poetry.  It  does 
more,  it  claims  his  kinship  with  the 
aristocrats  of  his  art,  with  Sophocles 
and  with  Dantrt”  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin, 
in  the  “Nineteenth  Century,”  tells  us 
that  “to  the  rich  poetical  production  of 
the  nineteenth  century  it  seems”  to  him 
“that  Mr.  Phillips  has  added  that  which 
was  hitherto  lacking— notwithstanding 
so  many  attempts  made  by  famous  men 
—namely,  a  poetical  play  of  the  highest 
quality,  strictly  designed  for,  and  ex¬ 
pressly  suited  to,  the  stage.”  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Archer,  In  the  “World.”  discovers 
in  “Herod”  “the  elder  Dumas  speaking 
with  the  voice  of  Milton;”  while  the 
“Daily  Graphic,”  the  “Glol)e”  and  the 
“Athenaeum,”  as  with  one  voice,  an¬ 
nounce  in  it  “an  intensity  which  entitles 


it  to  rank  with  the  works  of  Webster 
and  Chapman,”  and  assert  that  “its  grim 
imagination  and  fantasy  may  be  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  Webster,”  and  that 
“it  is  notunworthy  of  the  author  of  “The 
Duchess  of  Malfi.”  To  the  “Morning 
Leader”  it  is  “splendidly  opulent  in  con¬ 
ception;  perfect  in  construction;  far 
beyond  all  contemporary  English  effort 
in  the  aptitude  of  Its  verse  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  to  the  stage.”  Of  “Ulysses” 
we  have  no  press-notices  at  hand,  but 
we  see  from  an  advertisement  in  the 
“Westminster  Gazette,”  entitled  “Is 
modern  poetrj’  read?”,  that  one  London 
bookseller  is  said  to  have  ordered  three 
times  as  many  copies  as  he  “would 
have  taken  of  a  new  poem  by  Tenny¬ 
son.  four  times  as  many  «s  for  one  by 
Swinburne,  six  times  as  many  as  for 
one  by  Browplflg.”  Let  this  end  the 
case  for  the  defence. 

Poetry  is  an  act  of  creation  which 
the  poet  shares  with  none  other  among 
God’s  creatures.  Poetical  feeling  is  a 
sensibility  which  the  poet  may  share 
with  the  green-grocer  w’alking  arm-in- 
arm  with  his  wife,  in  Hyde  Park,  at 
twilight  on  Sunday.  To  express  poeti¬ 
cal  feeling  in  verse  is  not  to  make  po¬ 
etry,  Poetical  feeling  can  be  rendered 
with  vaiylng  success;  it  can  be  trained, 
improved,  made  the  most  of;  poetry  ex¬ 
ists.  But  as  there  is  nothing  that  has 
not  been  finely  done  that  cannot  be 
tamely  copied,  so  in  poetry  we  have 
continually  l)efore  us  copies  or  para¬ 
phrases  which  are  often  more  success¬ 
ful  in  their  appeal  to  the  public  than 
the  orifHnals  which  have  inspired  them. 
And,  as  all  but  the  best  Judges  in  paint¬ 
ing  can  be  imposed  upon  by  a  finely- 
executed  copy  of  a  masterpiece,  so  in 
poetry  all  but  the  best  Judges  are  often 
imposed  upon  by  work  done  conscien¬ 
tiously  and  tastefullj'  after  good  mod¬ 
els.  We  can  imagine  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Phillips’s  “Poems”  pausing  before  a 
line  or  a  passage,  and  saying,  That  has 
almost  the  ring  of  Landor.  Another 
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reader  will  go  a  step  further,  and  say, 
It  follows  Landor  so  closely  that  it  is 
as  good  as  Landor.  The  third  reader 
will  content  himself  with  saying.  It  is 
as  good  as  Landor,  And  as  he  says  it, 
you  will  not  suspect  what  really  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  compliment;  you  will 
imagine  to  yourself  something  different 
from  Landor,  but  as  good  as  Landor  in 
a  different  way. 

Now  Mr.  Phillips’s  poetry  is  of  the 
kind  that  seems,  when  we  hear  it  for 
the  first  time,  to  be  vaguely  familiar. 
We  cannot  remember  where  we  have 
heard  it;  we  cannot  remember  if  we 
have  heard  it  just  as  it  is,  or  if  it  mere¬ 
ly  recalls  something  else.  But  we  are 
at  once  disposed  to  say.  It  is  poetry, 
because  it  reminds  us  of  other  poetiy 
that  we  have  read.  There  is  a  pro¬ 
found  sense  in  which  all  poetry  is  alike; 
in  which  Villon  may  be  recognized  by 
his  inner  likeness,  as  well  as  by  his 
outer  unlikeness,  to  Homer,  while 
Scott  shall  be  discredited  by  his  outer 
likeness,  as  well  as  by  his  inner  unlike¬ 
ness,  to  Homer.  But  the  poetry  that 
is  at  once  recognized  by  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  other  poetry  must  always  be 
second-rate  work,  because  it  is  work 
done  at  second-hand,  work  which  has 
come  into  the  world  a  foundling,  and 
has  had  to  adopt  another  man’s  house 
for  its  maintenance. 

The  most  conspicuous  influence  on 
Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  in  his  “Poems”  is 
Tennyson,  and  not  the  mature  Tenny¬ 
son,  but  the  Tennyson  of  “CEnone,” 
Tennyson  at  twenty-three.  Take  these 
lines,  which  represent  the  low  average, 
hardly  that,  of  “CEnone,”  and  read 
them  carefully,  weighing  all  their  ca¬ 
dences:— 

O  mother,  hear  me  yet  before  I  die. 
Hath  he  not  sworn  his  love  a  thousand 
times, 

In  this  green  valley,  under  this  green 
hill, 

Ev’n  on  this  hand,  and  sitting  on  this 
stone? 


Seal’d  it  with  kisses?  water’d  it  with 
tears? 

O  happy  tears,  and  how  unlike  to  these! 
O  happy  Heaven,  how  canst  thou  see 
my  face? 

O  happy  earth,  how  canst  thou  bear 
my  weight? 

O  death,  death,  death,  thou  ever-float¬ 
ing  cloud. 

There  are  enough  unhappy  on  this 
earth. 

Pass  by  the  happy  souls,  that  love  to 
live; 

I  pray  thee,  pass  before  my  light  of 
life. 

And  shadow  all  my  soul,  that  I  may 
die. 

Thou  weighest  heavy  on  the  heart 
within. 

Weigh  heavy  on  my  eyelids:  let  me  die. 

Now  read  carefully  these  lines  from 
“Marpessa,”  and  weigh  every  cadence, 
comparing  it  with  the  cadences  of  Ten¬ 
nyson  :— 

I  should  expect  thee  by  the  Western 
bay. 

Faded,  not  sure  of  thee,  with  desperate 
smiles. 

And  pitiful  devices  of  my  dress 
Or  fashion  of  my  hair:  thou  wouldst 
grow  kind; 

Most  bitter  to  a  woman  that  was  loved. 
I  must  ensnare  thee  to  my  arms,  and 
touch 

Thy  pity,  to  but  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 
But  if  I  live  with  Idas,  then  we  two 
On  the  low  earth  shall  prosper  hand 
in  hand 

In  odors  of  the  open  field,  and  live 
In  peaceful  noises  of  the  farm,  and 
watch 

The  pastoral  fields  burned  by  the  set¬ 
ting  sun. 

And  he  shall  give  me  passionate  chil¬ 
dren,  not 

Some  radiant  god  that  will  despise  me 
quite. 

But  clambering  limbs  and  little  hearts 
that  err. 

But  for  the  awkward  line  ending 
with  the  word  “quite,”  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  read  out  those  two  passages 
and  to  puzzle  the  hearer  as  to  which 
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was  Tennj'son  aud  which  Mr.  Phillips. 
It  may  be  said  that  we  are  paying  Mr. 
I*hillips  a  high  compiimeut  by  saying 
that  his  verse  might  be  mistaken  for 
the  verse  of  Tennyson.  Is  it,  after  all, 
a  compliment?  Wouid  it  be  a  true 
compliment  if  we  were  able  to  quote 
from  Mr.  Phillips  lines  resembiiug 
these  lines,  which  we  take  from  one  of 
the  finer  parts  of  “CEnone?” 


thrili  and  onslaught  of  poetry.  When 
Dante  writes:— 

Amor,  Che  a  nullo  amato  amar  perdona; 
when  Shakespeare  writes:— 

O  thou  weed. 

Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smeU’st  so 
sweet. 

That  the  sense  aches  at  thee,— would 
thou  hadst  ne’er  been  born! 


Then  to  the  bower  they  came. 
Naked  they  came  to  that  smooth- 
swarded  bower. 

And  at  their  feet  the  crocus  brake  like 
fire, 

Violet,  amaracus,  and  asphodel. 

Lotos  and  lilies:  and  a  wind  arose. 

That  is  still  Tennyson  at  twenty-three, 
a  luscious  and  luxuriant  Tennyson.  But 
take  him  ten  years  later;  take  the  con¬ 
cluding  lines  of  “Ulysses:”— 

We  are  not  now’  that  strength  which  in 
old  days 

Moved  earth  and  heaven;  that  w’hich 
we  are,  we  are; 

One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts. 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but 
strong  in  will 

To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to 
yield. 

Even  if,  anywhere  in  Mr.  Phillips’s 
work,  we  could  find  lines  of  that  calibre 
exactly,  so  that  they  could  be  mistaken 
for  those  lines,  w’ould  it  be  possible  to 
commend  Mr.  Phillips  for  any  much 
greater  achievement,  because  he  had 
been  able  to  do  over  again  what  Tenny¬ 
son  did  w’ell,  than  because  he  had  been 
able  to  do  over  again  what  Tennyson 
did  only  moderately  w’ell?  That  is 
not  the  question.  The  question  is,  has 
this  new  poet  killed  the  dragon  of  a 
literary  tradition?  has  he  brought  the 
new’  life  of  a  personal  energy? 

Poetry,  we  have  said,  is  an  act  of 
creation;  poetical  feeling  is  a  form  of 
sensibility.  Now  in  all  Mr.  Phillips’s 
verse  we  find  poetical  feeling;  never 
the  instant,  inevitable,  unmistakable 


when  Coleridge  writes:— 

She,  she  herself,  and  only  she 
Shone  through  her  body  visibly; 

w’hen  Blake  writes:— 

When  the  stars  threw  dow’n  their 
spears. 

And  watered  Heaven  with  their  tears. 
Did  He  smile  His  work  to  see? 

Did  He  who  made  the  lamb  make  thee? 

we  are  convinced  at  once,  w’e  accept 
w’ithout  question;  there  is  nothing  to 
argue  about.  A  flow’er  has  come  up 
out  of  the  soil  of  the  earth;  it  has  all 
the  age  of  the  earth  in  its  roots,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  instant  in  its  fragrant 
life.  Turn  to  Mr.  Phillips,  and  to  an 
admired  passage:— 

So  bare  her  soul  that  Beauty  like  a 
lance 

Pierced  her,  and  odor  full  of  arrow’s 
was. 

One  hesitates;  one  says,  is  that  really 
good,  or  only  apparently  good?  There 
is  something  in  the  idea,  but  has  the 
idea  found  its  “minutely  appropriate 
words?”  Change  a  word  or  two,  turn 
it  into  prose,  say  it  without  inversion: 
“Her  soul  was  so  naked  that  Beauty 
pierced  her  like  a  spear,  and  odor  was 
full  of  arrows  to  her,”  Is  not  that,  in 
prose,  finer  than  it  was  in  verse?  The 
verse,  in  Mr.  Phillips,  reaches  a  high  gen¬ 
eral  level,  but  never  the  absolute.  Now 
a  high  general  level,  without  the  abso¬ 
lute,  means  infinitely  less  than  a  general 
level.  Imperfect  either  in  substance  or 
in  workmanship,  with  here  and  there 
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the  absolute.  It  is  the  iliflfereuce  be¬ 
tween  the  “bounding  line’’  of  life  and 
the  more  or  less  discernible  outline  of 
a  shadow.  In  real  poems,  slight  or 
brief  though  they  may  be,  we  have  the 
single  imaginative  act;  something  has 
btH*n  done  which  has  never  been  done 
before,  and  which  will  never  be  done 
again.  Until  that  has  been  done  it  is 
of  slight  interest  to  consider  how  many 
other  excellent  qualities  a  work  may 
contain.  Mr.  IMiillips  has  laid  the  pa¬ 
per,  the  sticks,  and  the  coals  neatly  in 
the  grate,  wiiere  they  remain,  in  un- 
disturlKHl  order,  awaiting  the  tlame 
that  never  wakens  them  into  light  or 
heat. 

Kut  we  have  as  yet  considered  only 
one  of  the  two  questions  we  proposed 
to  ourselves,  the  «iuestlon:  what  consti¬ 
tutes  original  potdry?  A  second  ques¬ 
tion  remains:  w’hat  constitutes  dra¬ 
matic  iMK'try? 

The  essential  thing  in  drama  is  that 
the  drama  should  be  based  upon  char¬ 
acter,  that  the  action  should  be  made 
by  the  characters.  Every  speech  which 
is  not  a  new  revelation  of  character 
is  an  intrusive  si)eech,  whatever  irrele¬ 
vant  merit  it  may  have  as  verse.  In 
the  poetic  drama  it  is  impossible  to 
disentangle  poetry  from  character,  or 
character  from  poetry.  If  the  two  are 
not  one.  neither  is  satisfactorily  pres¬ 
ent.  Coleridge  jots  down,  in  one  of 
his  priceless  notes:  “Item,  that  dra¬ 
matic  i)oetry  must  be  poetry  hid  in 
thought  and  passion— not  thought  or 
passion  disguised  in  the  dress  of  po¬ 
etry.”  In  the  poetic  drama  every  line 
of  verse  must  come  out  of  the  heart  of 
the  man  or  woman  who  speaks  it,  and 
as  straight  from  the  heart  as  if  it  were 
in  prose.  Verse  throws  off  none  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  playwright,  but 
rather  adds  to  them,  though  with  its 
own  compensations.  Even  a  prose 
speech  on  the  stage  is  not  a  precise  ver¬ 
bal  imitation  of  the  words  wiiich  people 
would  probably  use  under  given  cir¬ 


cumstances.  It  is  permitted  to  the 
dramatist,  by  the  very  convention 
wiiich  makes  drama,  to  express  what 
his  characters  would  like  to  express,  in 
a  more  precise  and  a  more  profound 
way  than  that  in  wiilch  they  would  ex¬ 
press  themselves  if  they  w’ere  real  peo¬ 
ple.  He  must  do  so  within  the  limits 
of  plausibility;  that  is  part  of  his  art 
as  a  dramatist.  Itut  he  must  do  so,  or 
ho  will  not  convey  to  his  audience  what 
the  imperfect  stammoiings  of  ordinary 
conversation  convey  to  those  Avho  know 
already  wiiat  to  read  into  the  words 
and  how  to  interpret  the  pauses  and 
the  gestures. 

In  the  poetic  drama,  wiiich,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  the  language  in  wiiich  it 
is  written,  takes  us  still  further  from 
the  external  realities  of  ordinary  con¬ 
versation,  speech  may  be,  indeed,  must 
be,  still  further  lifted,  its  meaning  still 
further  deepened.  All  speech  is  an 
attempt,  an  admittedly  imiierfect  at¬ 
tempt,  to  express  the  mind's  conception 
of  itself,  of  the  universe,  and  of  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  universe.  The  liest  words 
that  have  yet  been  Invented  go  only  a 
little  way  into  that  mysterious  inner 
world,  of  wiiich  the  outer  w'orld  is  but 
a  shadow.  Who  can  say  that  the  first 
words  wiiich  come  to  my  lips  wiien  I 
am  tiyliig  to  tell  some  intiinate  secret 
of  my.self,  a  secret  wiiich  I  have  only 
half  understootl,  are  nearer  to  the  in¬ 
nermost  meaning  of  that  secret  than 
the  carefully  chosen,  and.  in  some 
strange  way.  illuminated  words  by 
wiiich.  if  I  am  a  poet,  I  can  hint  at 
wiiat  no  human  tongue  can  wiiolly  tell? 
When  we  talk  with  one  another,  in  any 
grave  moment,  we  are  like  children 
wiio  talk  loudly  in  the  dark  to  give 
themselves  courage.  We  speak  out  of 
the  midst  of  an  enveloping  darkness; 
we  understand  only  a  part  of  w’hat  we 
are  saying,  and  only  partly  wiiy  we  are 
saying  it.  The  w’ords  are  most  often 
false  to  their  real  meaning;  they  are 
nothing.  To  imitate  them  precisely 
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would  be  to  come  no  nearer  to  your 
heart  who  hear  and  to  mine  who  speak 
them.  The  dramatist  must  bring 
speech  nearer  to  that  obscure  thing  of 
which  speech  is  but  a  suggestion;  the 
poetic  dramatist,  who  speaks  in  a  finer, 
more  expressive,  and  therefore  truer, 
language,  may  come  much  nearer  to 
tlie  truth,  to  the  real  meaning  of  words, 
than  tlie  dramatist  who  writes  in  prose 
can  ever  come. 

Speech,  then,  in  the  poetic  drama,  is 
not  the  imitation  of  ordinarj*  conversa¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  the  mere  turning  of  ordi¬ 
nary  conversation  into  verse;  it  is  a 
beautiful  and  expressive  saying  aloud 
of  what  iwople  have  only  thought,  or 
meant,  or  felt,  without  being  able  to 
put  those  thoughts,  or  Intentions,  or 
emotions,  into  words.  It  comes  nearer 
to  humanity  ns  it  goes  further  from  a 
merely  literal  turning  into  verse  of  a 
siH'nker’s  failure  to  express  himself.  It 
must  carry  always  the  Illusion  of  words 
actually  spoken;  it  must  seem  to  us  ns 
if  such  and  such  a  person  of  the  drama 
might  have  said  just  those  words  if 
poetry  had  really  been  his  native  lan¬ 
guage,  as  it  might  be  the  language  na¬ 
tive  to  his  soul;  we  must  be  tricked  and 
led  into  believing  some  more  subtle 
truth  than  that  which  our  ears  hear 
and  our  eyes  see.  But  let  us  remem¬ 
ber  at  what  distance  we  are  from  the 
market-place. 

Now  in  all  Mr.  Phillips’s  plays  the 
action  is  conceived  first,  the  characters 
are  fitted  into  it  afterwards,  and  the 
verse  is  embroidered  upon  a  stiff  and 
empty  canvas,  with  a  merely  decorative 
intention.  Mr.  Phillips  has  attempted, 
to  some  extent,  to  copy  the  form  of  the 
Greek,  rather  than  of  the  Elizabethan 
play,  to  follow  Sophocles  rather  than 
Shakespeare.  The  attempt  is  interest¬ 
ing;  it  might  have  resulted  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  new  and  wholly  modern 
thing.  The  only  dramatist  since  Soph¬ 
ocles  in  whom  the  essential  qualities 
of  Sophocles,  as  a  dramatist,  are  to  be 


seen,  is  Ibsen.  Ibsen  has  invented  for 
himself  a  form  which  seems  to  us  ab¬ 
solutely  new,  and,  above  all  things, 
modern.  It  is  new,  it  is  modern,  but 
it  is  new  and  modern  in  a  fine  sense 
because  it  goes  back  to  the  moment 
when  the  drama  was  most  faultlessly 
conceived  and  developed,  and  finds 
there,  not  a  thing  to  copy,  but  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  life,  to  which  Its  own  principle 
of  life  corresponds.  Mr.  Phillips  has 
tried  to  copy  an  outline,  but  the  out¬ 
line,  drawn,  as  it  is,  with  skill,  remains 
empty,  is  neither  filled  nor  finished, 
and,  at  the  best,  remains  academic,  not 
vital,  the  outline  of  Bouguereau,  not  of 
Ingres  or  of  Degas,  in  whom  a  similar 
purity  of  drawing  achieves  such  differ¬ 
ent  ends. 

Mr.  Phillips  has  written  for  the  stage 
with  a  certain  kind  of  success,  and  he 
has  been  praised,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
having  “written  a  great  dramatic  poem 
which  happens  also  to  be  a  great  poetic 
drama.”  But  this  praise  loses  sight  of 
the  difference  which  exists  between 
what  is  dramatic  and  what  is  theoreti- 
call3*  effective.  In  “Paolo  and  Fran- 
c-esca,”  in  “Herod,”  and  In  “Ulysses,” 
tliere  are  many  scenes  which,  taken 
in  themselves,  are  theatrically  effective; 
and  it  is  through  this  quality,  which  is 
the  quality  most  prized  on  the  modern 
English  stage,  that  these  plays  have 
found  their  way  to  Her  Majesty’s  Thea¬ 
tre  and  to  St.  James’s.  But  take  any 
one  of  these  scenes,  consider  it  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  play  as  a  whole,  think  of  it 
as  a  revelation  of  the  character  of  each 
person  who  takes  part  in  it,  examine  its 
probability  as  a  natural  human  action, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  people  do, 
not  what  they  would  be  most  likely  to 
do,  but  what  the  author  wishes  them 
to  do,  and  that  they  say,  not  what  they 
would  be  most  likely  to  say,  but  what 
the  author  thinks  it  would  be  conveni¬ 
ent  or  impressive  for  them  to  say. 

What  Mr.  Phillips  lacks  is  sincerity; 
and  without  sincerity  there  can  be  no 
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art,  though  art  has  uot  yet  begun 
when  sincerity  has  finished  laying  the 
foundations.  One  is  not  sincere  by 
wishing  to  be  so,  any  moi’e  than  one  is 
wise  or  fortunate.  Infinite  skill  goes 
to  the  making  of  sincerity.  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips.  who  has  so  much  skill,  devotes  it 
all  to  producing  effects  by  means  of 
action,  and  to  describing  those  effects 
by  means  of  verse.  Paolo  and  Fran¬ 
cesca  say  gracious  things  to  one  an¬ 
other,  gracious  idyllic  things,  which  one 
hears  the  poet  prompting  them  to  say; 
but  they  always  say  things,  they  do 
not  speak  straight  out.  Nothing  that 
is  said  by  Herod  might  not  as  well  be 
said  by  Mariamne;  nothing  that  is  said 
by  either  Mariamne  or  Herod  might 
not  better  be  said  by  a  third  person. 
When  Calypso  and  Ulysses  talk  for  the 
last  time  on  the  island,  we  feel  neither 
the  goddess  nor  the  hero;  but  the  obvi¬ 
ous  thought,  the  expected  emotion,  is 
always  exact  to  its  minute.  The  char¬ 
acters  of  a  great  dramatist  seem  to 
break  away  from  their  creator;  having 
set  them  in  motion,  he  is  not  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  course  they  take;  he  is  the 
automaton,  not  they.  But  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips’s  characters  do  not  decorate  his 
stage,  on  which  they  profess  to  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being.  They  pass, 
and  the  scenery  is  changed,  and  they 
pass  again,  or  others  like  them  pass; 
and  they  have  said  graceful  verse,  with 
literary  intentions,  and  they  have  com¬ 
mitted  violent  actions  with  theatrical 
intentions;  and  nothing  that  they  have 
done  has  moved  us,  and  nothing  that 
they  have  said  has  moved  us;  and  we 
can  always  discuss  the  acting  and  the 
staging. 

The  characters  of  a  great  drama  are 
not  limited  for  their  existence  to  the 
three  hours  during  which  they  move 
before  our  eyes  on  the  other  side  of  a 
luminous  gulf.  Their  first  words  seem 
to  echo  back  into  a  past  in  which  they 
have  already  lived  intensely;  when  they 
have  left  the  stage  at  the  end  of  the 


play,  they  have  all  eternity  before  them 
in  which  to  go  on  living.  The  first 
words  of  Cleopatra  to  Antony, 

If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much, 

have  told  us  already,  before  she  begins 
to  live  her  passionate,  luxurious  and 
treacherous  life  before  us,  all  that 
Shakespeare  intends  us  to  know  of  her 
secret.  When  she  says  proudly,  at  the 
moment  of  death, 

I  am  fire  and  air;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life, 

she  is  accepting  her  rank  among  the 
immortal  forces.  The  mind  cannot 
limit  her  to  the  frame  of  five  acts;  the 
five  acts  have  existed  in  order  to  set 
her  forever  outside  them. 

This,  then,  is  the  effect  of  great 
drama;  we  might  say,  of  all  genuine 
drama.  With  the  end  of  “Ulysses”  the 
mask  is  over;  of  “Herod,”  the  melo¬ 
drama;  of  “Paolo  and  Francesca,”  the 
idyl.  The  three  plays,  with  their 
slight  differences  of  method,  their 
slightly  varying  merit,  are  identical  in 
effect,  if  we  look  closely  enough  into 
them.  “Paolo  and  Francesca,”  which 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  more  nearly  a 
work  of  art  than  “Ulysses.”  because  it 
has  nothing  quite  so  bad  as  the  pro¬ 
logue  in  heaven,  and  because  it  has  a 
certain  neatness  of  movement,  a  cer¬ 
tain  prettiness  of  verse,  has  the  same 
essential  insincerity,  with  an  even  more 
faulty  human  logic.  “Ulysses”  is 
frankly  a  spectacle;  “Herod”  is  almost 
frankly  a  melodrama;  but  “Paolo  and 
Francesca,”  in  which  so  much  that  is 
melodramatic  is  woven  so  softly  into 
so  much  that  is  spectacular,  comes  to 
us  as  if  in  disguise,  plausibly,  begging 
a  welcome.  What  remains  with  us, 
when  the  three  are  over?  .First,  the 
tumult  and  glitter  of  the  spectacle; 
next,  the  qualities  of  the  acting;  lastly, 
a  few  separate  lines,  not  essential  to 
the  play  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  revela- 
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tion  of  any  one  of  the  characters,  but 
interesting  in  themselves  for  their  idea 
or  for  their  expression.  The  canvas  is 
stretched  and  threadbare,  the  pattern 
indistinct;  here  and  there  a  color  as¬ 
serts  itself,  coming  self-consciously  out 
of  the  pattern. 

We  have  now  examined  Mr.  Phillips’s 
work  from  the  point  of  view  of  poetry, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  drama; 
we  have  indicated  why  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  work  is  neither  original  as 
poetry  nor  genuine  as  drama.  We  have 
indicated  why  the  poetry  has  been 
praised  by  the  critics;  it  remains  to 
consider  why  the  drama  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  public. 

First  of  all,  the  public  wants,  or  has 
been  trained  to  want,  spectacle  at  the 
theatre;  and  Mr.  Phillips  provides  them 
with  spectacle,  on  which  they  can  re¬ 
pose  their  eyes  without  troubling  their 
minds  by  any  further  considerations. 
An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  “tflysses,” 
advising  a  friend  to  go  and  see  the 
most  beautiful  play  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  being  answered,  “But  I  have  read 
the  play,  and  do  not  care  for  it,’’  ex¬ 
claimed  with  conviction.  “Oh,  you 
won’t  hear  the  words!’’  Yet  there  are 
those  who  wish  to  hear  the  words,  and 
to  whom  the  words  seem  full  of  beauty. 
These  are  the  people  into  whose  hands 
modern  education  has  put  all  the  great 
books  of  the  world,  all  the  treasures 
of  all  the  arts,  and  whom  it  has  not 
taught  to  discriminate  between  w'hat  is 
good  and  what  is  second-rate.  Igno¬ 
rance  has  its  felicities;  the  peasant  who 
has  read  nothing  but  his  Bible  has  at 
least  not  been  trained  in  the  w’rong  di¬ 
rection.  But  there  is  one  thing  more 
fatal  than  most  other  things  in  the 
world;  the  education  which  gives  facts 
without  reasons,  opinions  without 
thoughts,  mental  results  without  the 
long  meditation  through  which  they 
should  have  come  into  the  mind.  There 
is  something  which  education,  as  we 
see  it  in  our  time,  violently  and  igno¬ 


rantly  at  work  upon  Ignorance,  can  do; 
it  can  persuade  the  public  that  the  mid¬ 
dle  class  in  literature  is  a  flue  form  of 
Intellectual  democracy;  it  can  change 
the  patterns  of  our  wall-papers  into  less 
aggressive  patterns;  it  can  exclude  the 
antimacassar  from  the  back  of  the 
chair  on  which  we  rest  our  head,  and 
the  mental  image  of  the  antimacassar 
from  the  head  which  rests  on  the  back 
of  the  chair.  But  the  change  in  the 
furniture,  the  vague  consciousness  that 
a  certain  piece  of  furniture  is  ugly  or 
unseemly,  has  not  turned  an  inartistic 
mind  into  an  artistic  mind;  it  has  mere¬ 
ly  changed  the  model  on  the  blackboard 
for  a  slightly  better  model.  The  taste 
for  melodrama  stark  naked  has  faded 
a  little  in  the  public  favor;  we  must 
have  our  melodrama  clothed,  and 
clothed  elegantly.  The  verse  which 
seemed  good  enough  for  poetical  plays 
ten  years  ago  is  not  good  enough  for 
us  any  longer;  we  were  in  the  “third 
standard’’  then,  we  are  in  the  “fourth 
standard’’  now. 

In  the  “Coruhill  Magazine’’  for 
March  Mr.  Yeats  has  pointed  out  with 
unquestionable  truth,  that 

what  we  call  popular  poetry  never  came 
from  the  ijeople  at  all.  Longfellow, 
and  Campbell,  and  Mrs.  Hemans,  and 
Macaulay  in  his  Lays,  and  Scott  in  his 
longer  poems,  are  the  poets  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  class,  of  people  who  have  unlearned 
the  unwritten  tradition  which  binds  the 
unlettered,  so  long  as  they  are  masters 
of  themselves,  to  the  beginning  of  time 
and  to  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
and  who  have  not  learned  the  written 
tradition  which  has  been  established 
upon  the  unwritten. 

“There  is  only  one  kind  of  poetry,’’ 
he  reminds  us;  “for  the  poetry  of  the 
coteries,  which  presupposes  the  written 
tradition,  does  not  differ  in  kind  from 
the  true  poetry  of  the  people,  which 
presupposes  the  unwritten  tradition.’’ 

We  live  in  a  time  when  the  middle 
class  rules,  and  will  have  its  say,  even 
in  art.  The  judgments  of  the  crowd 
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are  accepted  by  the  crowd;  there  are, 
alas,  no  longer  tyrants.  No  man  any 
longer  admits  that  he  is  ignorant  of 
anything;  the  gentleman  who  has  made 
his  money  in  South  Africa  talks  art 
with  the  gentleman  who  has  made  his 
money  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Once 
he  was  content  to  buy;  now  he  must 
criticize  as  well.  The  gambler  from 
abroad  takes  the  opinion  of  the  gam¬ 
bler  at  home;  between  them  they  make 
opinion  for  their  fellows.  And  they 
will  have  their  popular  poetry,  their 
popular  drama.  They,  and  the  shop¬ 
keeper  and  the  young  man  brought  up 
at  the  board-school,  form  a  solid  pha¬ 
lanx.  They  hold  together,  they  thrust 
in  the  same  direction.  The  theatres 
exist  for  them;  they  have  made  the 
theatres  what  they  are.  They  will 
pay  their  money  for  nothing  on  which 
money  has  not  been  squandered.  A 
poetical  play  must  not  be  given  unless 
it  can  be  mounted  at  a  cost  of  at  least 
2,0001.;  so  much  money  cannot  be 
risked  unless  there  is  a  probability  that 

Tbe  Quarterly  Barlew. 


the  play  will  draw  the  crowd;  is  it  not 
inevitable  that  the  taste  of  the  crowd 
should  be  consulted  humbly,  should  be 
followed  blindly?  Commercialism  rules 
the  theatre,  as  it  rules  elsewhere  than 
in  the  theatre.  It  is  all  a  simple  business 
matter,  a  question  of  demand  and  sup¬ 
ply.  A  particular  kind  of  article  is  in 
demand  at  the  theatre;  who  will  meet 
that  demand?  Mr.  Phillips  comes  for¬ 
ward  with  plays  which  seem  to  have 
been  made  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
Their  defects  help  them  hardly  more 
than  their  merits.  They  have  just 
enough  poetical  feeling,  just  enough 
action,  just  enough  spectacle;  they  give 
to  the  middle-class  mind  the  illusion 
of  an  art  “dealing  greatly  with  great 
passions;”  they  give  to  that  mind  the 
illusion  of  loeing  for  once  in  touch  with 
an  art  dealing  greatly  with  great  pas¬ 
sions.  They  rouse  no  disquieting  re¬ 
flections;  they  challenge  no  accepted  be¬ 
liefs.  They  seem  to  make  the  art  of 
the  drama  easy,  and  to  reduce  poetry 
at  last  to  the  general  level. 


“LE  PAYS  DE  REVENANTS.” 

(Martinique.) 

Nestling  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep 
Where  all  day  long  the  golden  sunbeams  rest, 
Pair  as  an  infant  smiling  in  its  sleep. 

She  lay,  the  loveliest  island  of  the  West. 

When  from  his  dusky  couch  the  Sun  arose 
In  naked  splendor  like  a  living  flame. 

No  fairer  scenes  he  looked  upon  than  those 
O'er  which  grim  Death  has  writ  his  awful  name. 

lie  saw  the  white  sand  dazzle  ’ueatli  the  sbiin 
Of  rippling  sapphire  in  the  noontide  heats, 

The  flashing  waters  of  the  Roxelaine, 

The  red-tiled  houses  and  the  climbing  streets. 


The  high  woods  lifted  up  their  arms  to  him. 

And  through  their  outspread  hands  he  saw  revealed 
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The  tangled  paths,  the  spaces  cool  and  dim 
Starred  with  the  blooms  that  tropic  fervors  yield. 


He  saw,  too,  that  great  mountain  fierce  and  bald, 

A  threat’ning  bird  of  prey  with  folded  wing, 
Around  whose  neck  the  wrinkled  fissures  crawled. 
Whose  burning  eyes  kept  watch  unwavering. 


It  rose  with  shadowy  pinions,  monstrous,  vast. 

Hung  for  a  moment  darkening  land  and  sea, 

Then,  borne  upon  a  rushing  fiery  blast. 

Dropped  with  the  death  that  none  mi  ght  face  or  fiee. 

Island  of  mystic  loveliness,  not  long 
Shall  ashes  mar  the  beauty  of  thy  face. 

Nature,  thy  lover,  will  repair  the  wrong. 

And  soothe  thy  tremors  with  his  fond  embrace. 


Thy  beckoning  hands  will  not  stretch  forth  in  vain. 

Thy  haunting  voice  will  whisper  as  of  yore. 

The  vanished  glories  will  retxirn  again. 

Only  thy  dead  come  back  to  thee  no  more. 

,  B.  Paul  Neuman. 

Tbe  Spectator. 


FRIENDSHIP  IN  THE  BIBLE. 


The  instances  of  friendship  to  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  are  too 
well  known  to  quote,  but  it  is  only  in 
the  books  which  the  Early  Church 
called  indiscriminately  “Wisdom”  that 
friendship  is  treated  of  philosophically. 
Two  only— Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes— 
of  these  books  are  admitted  into  the 
Protestant  Canon,  but  the  larger  half 
of  Christendom  accepts  four.  Wisdom 
and  Ecclesiasticus  form  part  of  the 
Catholic  Bible,  and  even  the  Re¬ 
formed  Churches  seem  to  have 
been  loth  to  shut  them  out.  Both 
are  bound  in  the  Lutheran  Bible, 
Coverdale’s  Bible  contained  both, 
and  the  Church  of  England  still  recom¬ 
mends  them  to  be  read,  not  to  substan¬ 
tiate  doctrine,  but  as  an  ensample  of 
life  and  morals.  Bunyan  says  that  as 
a  young  man  he  imagined  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cus  to  be  in  the  Bible,  and  even  when 


he  discovered  to  his  great  chagrin  that 
it  was  apocryphal,  he  still  thought  it 
his  duty  “to  take  the  comfort  of  it.” 
These  books,  canonical  and  uncanoni- 
cal,  though  widely  divergent  in  the 
matter  of  date,  are— so  scholars  tell  us 
—the  outcome  of  the  same  school  of 
thought,  and  emanate  from  the  Jewish 
“wise  men,”  who  were  neither  priests 
nor  prophets,  and  concerned  themselves 
little  either  with  ritual  or  politics,  but 
wrote  about  life,  and  labored  for  the 
moral  soundness  of  the  people.  Yet 
ethics  and  religion  are  never  divorced 
by  them,  and  even  in  the  Book  of  Prov¬ 
erbs,  wherein  we  have  but  one  mention 
of  the  sacrificial  system,  the  preacher 
declares  that  “where  there  is  no  vision 
the  people  cast  off  restraint.” 

By  these  devotees  of  wisdom  friend¬ 
ship  is  highly  exalted,  and  the  social 
grace  of  friendliness  inculcated  with 
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religious  zeal.  The  wise  mau,  accord- 
iug  to  the  preacher,  is  “friendly”  and 
discreet.  He  never  repeats  an  ill-na¬ 
tured  word;  he  “seeks  love”  and  “cov¬ 
ers  transgressions;”  he  is  cheerful,  and 
neither  scorns  nor  mocks,  for  “where 
there  is  understanding  there  is  no  bit¬ 
terness,”  and  “Wisdom  is  the  mother 
of  fair  love  and  fear  and  knowledge 
and  holy  hope.”  The  fool  who  refuses 
to  hear  Wisdom  is  not  so  much  a  silly 
or  ignorant  man  as  an  ill-conditioned 
one.  He  has  “no  friends,”  he  “up¬ 
braids  much”  and  takes  offence;  “as  an 
arrow  that  sticketh  in  a  man’s  thigh, 
so  is  a  word  in  the  heart  of  a  fool.”  He 
repeats  and  “quarrels”  and  “meddles,” 
forgetting  that  “it  is  an  honor  to  a  man 
to  keep  away  from  strife.”  His  “wrath 
is  heavy,”  and  he  is  more  dangerous 
than  “a  bear  deprived  of  her  whelps;” 
in  fact,  he  is  a  discordant  element  in 
society,  and  impedes  its  progress  to¬ 
wards  a  harmonious  life.  But  even 
above  “friendliness”  the  wise  men 
praise  “friendship,”  and  exalt  that  inti¬ 
mate  sentiment  which  can  never  have 
many  objects.  Friendship  “is  the  medi¬ 
cine  of  life  and  immortality,”  says  the 
preacher;  but  he  is  too  shrewd  to 
imagine  that  such  friendship  is  com¬ 
mon.  A  true  friend  “loveth  at  all 
times,”  but  we  hear  a  good  deal  about 
those  who  are  only  tit  for  fair  weather. 
■“There  is  a  friend  a  companion  at  the 
table,  but  he  will  not  abide  in  the  day 
of  distress.”  On  this  subject  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Wisdom  is  fervent  and  spiritual, 
yet  her  priests  are  never  sentimental, 
nor  do  they  Ignore  the  inevitable  jars 
of  life  or  the  necessity  for  forbearance 
in  all  human  relationships.  “Reprove 
a  friend,”  we  read,  “lest  he  may  not 
have  understood  and  say  I  did  it  not.  or 
If  he  did  it,  he  may  do  it  no  more,”  for 
“there  is  that  slippeth  with  his  tongue, 
but  not  from  his  heart.”  If  possible  a 
misunderstanding  is  to  be  cleared  up, 
and  ■wise  women  in  particular  are  said 
to  “have  a  tongue  to  cure  and  miti¬ 


gate.”  The  “whisperer”  who  “separat- 
eth  between  friends”  is  cursed,  for  “aa 
a  mau  that  destroyeth  his  friend  so  is  , 
he  that  destroyeth  the  friendship  of  ills 
neighbor.”  The  intellectual  effects  of 
friendship  are  not  overlooked.  “Hearty 
counsel”  is  compared  to  “ointment  and 
perfume.”  Pleasant  discourse  is  one 
of  the  sw'eet  things  of  life,  but  “the 
talking  of  fools  is  like  a  burden  by  the 
way.”  Again,  the  much-quoted  verse 
from  Proverbs,  “As  iron  sharpeueth 
iron,  so  doth  a  man’s  countenance  that 
of  his  friend,”  might  have  served 
as  a  text  for  the  larger  half  of  Bacon’s 
essay  on  Friendship.  Friendship,  says 
this  later  son  of  Wisdom,  “maketh  day¬ 
light  in  the  understanding,  out  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  confusion  of  thought.  Who¬ 
soever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with 
many  thoughts,  his  wits  and  under¬ 
standing  do  clarify  and  break-up  in  the 
communicating  and  discoursing  ■with 
another.  He  tosseth  his  thoughts  more 
easily,  he  marshalleth  them  more  order¬ 
ly.  He  seeth  how'  they  look  when  they 
are  turned  into  words.  Finally  he 
waxeth  wiser  than  himself,  and  that 
more  by  an  hour’s  discourse  than  by  a 
day’s  meditation.”  Surely  the  seed  of 
all  these  flowers  of  knowledge  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  one  Hebrew  line.  These 
ancient  sages  sought  to  find  out  the 
right  attitude  of  mau  to  man,  for  here¬ 
in  they  believed  lay  the  secret  of  wis¬ 
dom.  They  condemned  the  violent; 
they  condemned  the  deceitful;  they 
taught  the  love  of  equity;  they  warned 
men  against  the  temptations  of  avarice. 
The  mau  who  perverts  justice  and  the 
coveteous  man  who  “setteth  his  soul 
for  sale”  are  alike  the  enemies  of  soci¬ 
ety.  They  have  turned  aside  from  the 
paths  of  wisdom,  and  withstood  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  true  civilization.  That  they 
who  obey  Wisdom  must  in  a  sense  ac¬ 
cept  servitude  these  men  knew,  but 
that  outside  the  iron  bars  of  Law  there 
is  no  salvation  for  humanity  they  be¬ 
lieved  implicitly  and  were  never  tired 
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of  repeating.  “Put  thy  feet  Into  her 
fetters,”  they  exhort,  “and  thy  neck 
into  her  chains,  for  her  fetters  shall  be 
a  strong  defence,  and  her  chains  as  a 
robe  of  glory.  For  in  her  Is  the  beauty 
of  life  and  her  bands  are  a  healthful 
binding.”  The  search  after  wisdom 
was  to  them  a  religious  search,  and 
those  who  obeyed  its  dictates  brought 
their  minds  into  harmony  with  the  will 
of  God.  For  though  at  times  they  de¬ 
scend  in  wisdom’s  name  to  a  mere  utili¬ 
tarian  shrewdness,  yet  in  their  mo¬ 
ments  of  greatest  inspiration  they  use 
the  word  to  personify  the  divine  Spirit. 
“All  wisdom  Is  from  the  Lord  God,” 
declares  the  preacher,  “and  hath  been 
always  with  Him,  and  is  before  all 
time.”  Again,  “The  word  of  God  on 
high  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom,”  and 
“they  that  seek  wisdom  find  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God.”  Thus  they  suspected 
the  future  oneness  of  the  worship  of 
God  and  the  service  of  man  which  our 
Lord  was  to  weld  together  for  ever. 
They  are  the  prophets  and  Kings  who 
desired  to  see  the  things  the  Apostles 
saw,  but  did  not  fully  see  them.  Chris¬ 
tianity  began  in  friendship,  and  its 
Founder  taught  xiniversal  friendliness, 
—charity  towards  the  whole  world,  in¬ 
cluding  a  man’s  own  enemies.  But 
this  love  towards  all  men,  whatever  in¬ 
terpretation  we  put  upon  the  word 
“love,”  is  an  ideal  never  actually  at¬ 
tained.  The  Christian  religion  pre-sup- 
posos  immortality,  and  sets  before  its 
adherents  a  task  which  at  death  they 
must  leave  unfinished.  Many  men 
have,  of  course,  achieved  a  rose-colored 
Indifference  towards  the  human  race, 
and  with  a  kind  of  sweetened  cynicism 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  expect 
little  rather  than  be  disappointed. 
Such  people  often  imagine  that  they 


have  reached  the  ideal  of  Christian 
charity,  whereas  in  reality  they  are 
further  off  than  those  who  continue  to 
“hope  all  things”  and  bring  “a  railing 
accusation”  every  time  that  they  hope 
In  vain.  The  existence  of  a  divine  ele¬ 
ment  in  human  nature  is  a  truth  In¬ 
volved  in  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
Christianity— i.  e.,  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  and  immortal¬ 
ity  of  man— but  it  is  a  truth  often  very 
hard  to  realize,  and  perhaps  it  is  only 
through  friendship  or  through  hero- 
worship  that  ordinary  people  can  con¬ 
ceive  it  at  all.  No  one  ever  loved  his 
friends  or  burned  with  admiration  for 
the  heroic  characters  of  the  world  and 
remained  a  misanthrope,  for  every  one 
realizes  that  humanity  is  in  some  sense 
all  of  a  piece.  “As  in  water  face  an- 
swereth  to  face,  so  doth  the  heart  of 
man  to  man.^’  Where  do  we  find  the 
evidence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  but  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  alternately  charmed  and 
harassed  as  they  are  by  the  attraction 
of  goodness,  eternally  torn  and  dis¬ 
tressed  between  self-love  and  self-sac¬ 
rifice?  Nature  is  “red  in  tooth  and 
claw;”  no  animal  cares  for  his  own 
kind.  Where  is  the  divine  law  of  love? 
“The  depth  saith  it  is  not  in  me;  the  sea 
saith  it  is  not  in  me.”  St.  John  tells 
us  in  his  Epistle  that  if  a  man  hate  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  he  cannot 
love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen;  and 
in  saying  this  he  does  not  offer  his  read¬ 
er  a  logical  argument,  but  he  states  a 
spiritual  fact,for  no  man  hath  seen  God 
who  hath  not  looked  for  Him  where  He 
has  chosen  chiefly  to  reveal  Himself; 
that  is.  in  the  mind  of  man,— in  that 
dark,  imperfect  glass  which,  however 
it  is  defiled  by  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  Devil,  retains  its  power  to  reflect^ 
infinity. 


The  Bpeebiter. 
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THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  SEA. 


I  am  a  luiRUty  shephord,  and  many  are  my  flocks; 

1  lead  them,  I  feed  them  amoiiK  the  weedy  rocks; 

My  shepherd’s  crook  Is  fashioned  out  of  a  Norway  pine, 

And  there’s  no  sheep-doR  In  the  world  will  herd  these  flocks  of  mine. 


My  fohl  Is  wide,  and  day  and  night  the  walls  shift  of  my  fold. 
No  upland,  no  lowland  my  lambing  ewes  withhold 
From  the  cry  of  their  shepherd,  the  beckoning  of  his  hand. 
For  my  own  desert  places  they  leave  the  pasture-land. 


'  With  wild  white  fleeces  surging  about  me  to  my  knee, 

I  go  about  my  herding,  the  Shepherd  of  the  Sea; 

1  call  to  the  rock-pastures  the  white  sheep  of  the  waves, 

For  they  but  tiud  their  grazing  where  sailors  find  their  graves. 


I  am  a  mighty  shepherd,  and  mighty  flocks  have  I; 

I  lend  them,  I  feed  them  while  stars  are  In  the  sky; 

And  when  the  moon  Is  waning  on  sheltered  shore  and  lee, 

I  rest  not  nor  slumber,  the  Shepherd  of  the  Sen. 

Noro  Chesson. 


Th«  Lrtsare  Hour. 


SOUL-WANDERING  AS  IT  CONCERNS  ANIMALS. 


In  one  of  those  enigmatic  sayings 
which  launch  the  mind  on  boundless 
seas,  Cardinal  Newman  remarked  that 
we  know  less  of  animals  than  of  angels. 
A  large  part  of  the  human  nice  ex¬ 
plains  the  mystery  by  what  is  called 
transmigration,  metempsychosis.  Sum- 
nara,  Scrlenwainfming;  the  last  a  word 
so  compact  and  picturesque  that  it  is 
I  a  pity  not  to  imitate  it  in  English.  The 

intelligibility  of  ideas  depends  much  on 
whether  words  touch  the  spring  of  the 
picture-making  wheel  of  the  brain; 
••Soul-wanderjng"  does  this. 

Ancient  ns  the  theory  is.  we  ought  to 


rememlKn'what  Is  commonly  forgotten— 
that  somewhere  in  the  extreme  distance 
we  catch  sight  of  a  time  when  It  was 
unknown,  at  least  In  the  sense  of  a 
piMcession  of  the  soul  from  death  to 
life  through  animal  forms.  Traces  of 
it  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sutras  and  it 
is  thoroughly  developed  In  the  Upani- 
shads.  but  If  the  Sutras  belong  to  the 
thirteenth  centuiy  and  the  Upanishads 
to  about  the  year  700  before  Christ,  a 
long  road  still  remains  to  the  Vedas 
with  their  fabulous  antiquity. 

In  the  Vedas  it  is  stated  that  the 
soul  may  wander,  even  during  sleep. 
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and  that  It  will  surely  have  a  farther 
existence  after  death,  but  there  Is 
nothing  to  show  that  in  this  further  ex¬ 
istence  it  will  take  the  form  of  an  aul- 
mnl.  Man  will  be  substantially  man, 
able  to  feel  the  same  pleasures  as  his 
prototj’pe  on  earth;  but  if  he  goes  to  a 
good  place,  exempt  from  the  same 
pains.  What,  then,  was  the  Vedlc 
opinion  of  animals?  On  the  whole,  it 
Is  safe  to  assume  that  the  authors  of 
the  Vedic  chants  believed  that  animals, 
like  men,  entered  a  soul-world  in  which 
they  preserved  their  identity.  The 
idea  of  funeral  sacrifices,  as  exem¬ 
plified  in  these  earliest  records,  was 
that  of  sending  some  one  before.  The 
horse  and  the  goat  that  were  immo¬ 
lated  at  a  Vedic  funeral  were  intended 
to  go  and  announce  the  coming  of  the 
man’s  soul.  Wherever  victims  were 
sacrificed  at  funerals,  they  were  orig¬ 
inally  meant  to  do  something  in  the 
after  life;  hence  they  must  have  had 
souls.  The  origin  of  the  Suttee  was 
the  wish  that  the  wife  should  accom¬ 
pany  her  husbond,  and  among  primi¬ 
tive  peoples  animals  were  sacrificed 
because  the  dead  man  might  have  need 
of  them.  Not  very  long  ago  an  old 
Irish  woman,  on  being  remonstrated 
with  for  having  killed  her  dead  hus¬ 
band's  horse,  replied  with  the  words, 
“Do  you  think  I  would  let  my  man  go 
on  foot  in  the  next  world?’’*  Apart  from 
what  hints  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
Vedas,  there  is  an  inherent  probability 
against  the  early  Aryans,  any  more 
than  the  modern  Hindu,  believing  that 
the  soul  of  man  or  beast  comes  sud¬ 
denly  to  a  full  stop.  To  destroy  spirit 
seems  to  the  Asiatic  mind  as  impossi¬ 
ble  as  to  destroy  matter  seems  to  the 
biologist. 

Leaving  the  Vedas  and  coming  down 

*  Tbe  other  daj  on  visiting  that  wonderfully 
emotion-awakening  relic,  the  Viking  ship  at 
Ohrlstlanla,  I  was  Interested  to  see  the  bones 
of  the  Chief’s  horses  and  dogs  as  well  as  his 
own.  Did  tbe  Norsemen,  passionately  devoted 


to  the  Sutras  and  Upanishads,  we  dis¬ 
cover  the  transmigration  of  souls  at 
first  suggested  and  then  clearly  de¬ 
fined.  Whence  came  it?  Was  it  the 
belief  of  those  less  civilized  nations 
whom  the  Ai’yans  conquered,  and  did 
they,  in  accepting  it  from  them,  give 
it  a  moral  complexion  by  investing  it 
with  the  highly  ethical  significance  of 
an  upward  or  downward  progress  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
soul  ill  a  previous  state  of  being? 

A  large  portion  of  mankind  finds  it 
as  difllcult  to  conceive  a  sudden  be¬ 
ginning  as  a  sudden  end  of  spirit.  We 
forget  difiiculties  which  we  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  facing;  those  w’ho  have 
tried  to  face  this  one  have  generally 
stumbled  over  it.  Even  Dante  with 
his  subtle  psycho-physiological  reason¬ 
ing  hardly  persuades.  The  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  a  life  before  stretched  far: 
“Whosoever  believes  in  the  fabled 
prior  existence  of  souls,  let  him  be 
anathema,’’  thundered  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.D.  543.  Which 
shows  that  many  Christians  shared 
Origen’s  views  on  this  subject. 

From  the  moment  that  soul-wander¬ 
ing  became,  in  India,  a  well-established 
doctrine,  some  three  thousand  years 
ago,  the  conception  of  the  status  of 
animals  was  perfectly  clear.  “Wise 
people,’’  says  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  “see 
the  same  soul  (Atman)  in  the  Brahman, 
in  worms  and  insects,  in  the  outcasts, 
in  the  dog  and  the  elephant,  in  beasts, 
cows,  gadflies  and  gnats.’’  Here  we 
have  the  doctrine  succinctly  expounded, 
and  in  spite  of  subtleties  Introduced 
by  later  philosophers  (such  as  that  of 
the  outstanding  self)  the  exposition 
holds  good  to  this  day  as  a  statement 
of  the  faith  of  India.  It  also  described 
the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  which  an- 

to  the  sea  as  they  were,  suppose  that  not  only 
the  animals,  but  also  the  vessel  In  which  they 
burled  their  leader,  would  have  a  ghostly  sec¬ 
ond  existence?  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  did. 
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cient  traditions  asserted  that  he 
brought  from  Eg>'pt,  whore  no  such 
doctrine  ever  existed.  Pythagoras  is 
still  commonly  supposed  to  have  bor¬ 
rowed  from  Egypt;  but  it  is  strange 
that  a  single  person  should  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  an  opinion  against  which 
so  much  evidence  has  been  produced; 
especially  as  it  is  surely  very  easy  to 
explain  the  tradition  by  interpreting 
Egypt  to  have  stood  for  “the  East”  in 
common  parlance,  exactly  as  in  Europe 
a  ti'ibe  of  low  caste  Indians  came  to  be 
called  gypsies  or  Egj’ptians.  Pythago¬ 
ras  believed  that  he  had  been  one  of 
the  Trojan  heroes,  whose  sliield  he 
knew  at  a  glance  in  the  Temple  of  Juno 
where  it  was  hung  up.  After  him, 
Enipedocles  thought  that  he  had  passed 
tlirough  many  forms,  amongst  others 
those  of  a  bird  and  a  tlsh.  Pythagoras 
and  his  flre-si>ent  disciple  belong  to 
times  which  seem  almost  near  if 
judged  by  Indian  computations:  yet 
they  are  nebulous  tigures;  they  seem 
to  us,  and  perhaps  they  seemed  to  men 
who  lived  soon  after  them,  more  like 
mysterious,  half  Divine  bearers  of  a 
word  than  men  of  flesh  and  blood.  But 
Plato,  who  is  real  to  us  and  who  has 
influenced  so  profoundly  modem 
thought,  Plato  took  their  theoiy  and 
displayed  it  to  the  western  world  as 
the  most  logical  explanation  of  the 
mystery  of  being. 

The  tlieory  of  transmigration  did  not 
commend  itself  to  Roman  thinkers, 
though  it  was  admirably  stated  by  a 
Roman  poet:— 

Omnia  mutantur:  nihil  interit.'  Errat, 
et  illinc 

Hue  venit,  hlnc  illuc,  et  quoslibet 
occupat  artus 

Spiritus,  eque  feris,  bumana  in  corpora 
transit, 

Inque  feras  noster,  nec  tempore  deperit 
ullo. 

Utpue  novis  facilis  signatur  cera 
figuris, 

Nec  manet  ut  fuerat,  nec  formas  ser- 
yat  easdem. 


Sed  tamen  ipsa  eadem  est;  animam 
sic  semper  eandem 

Esse. 

This  description  is  as  accurate  as  it 
is  elegant;  but  it  remains  a  question 
whether  Ovid  had  anything  deeper  than 
a  folk-lorist’s  Interest  in  transmigration 
joined  to  a  certain  sympathy  which  it 
often  inspires  in  those  who  are  fond  of 
animals.  The  enthusiastic  folk-lorist 
flnds  himself  believing  in  all  sorts  of 
things  at  odd  times.  Lucien’s  admir¬ 
ers  at  Rome  doubtless  enjoyed  his 
ridiculous  story  of  a  Pythagorean  cock 
which  had  been  a  man,  a  woman,  a 
prince,  a  subject,  a  fish,  a  horse  and  a 
frog,  and  which  summed  up  its  varied 
experience  in  the  ju«lgment  that  man 
was  the  most  wretched  and  deplorable 
of  all  creatures,  all  others  patiently 
grazing  within  the  enclosures  of  Na¬ 
ture  while  man  alone  breaks  out  and 
straj's  beyond  those  safe  limits.  This 
storj’  was  retold  with  great  gusto  by 
Erasmus.  The  Romans  were  a  people 
with  inclusive  prejudices,  and  they  were 
not  likely  to  welcome  a  narrowing  of 
the  gulf  between  themselves  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field.  Cicero's  dictum 
that,  while  man  looks  before  and  after, 
analyzing  the  past  and  forecasting  the 
future,  animals  have  only  tlie  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  present,  does  not  go  to  the 
excess  of  those  later  theorists  who.  like 
Descartes,  reduced  animals  to  automa¬ 
ta.  but  it  goes  farther  than  scientific 
writers  on  the  subject  would  now  al¬ 
low  to  be  justified. 

It  is  worth  while  asking,  what  was 
it  that  so  powerfully  attracted  Plato  in 
tlie  theory  of  transmigration?  I  think 
tliat  Plato,  who  made  a  science  of  tlie 
moral  training  of  the  mind,  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  soul-wandering  as  a  scheme 
of  soul-evolution.  Instead  of  looking 
at  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  which  pre-sup- 
posed  an  ethical  root  (which  is  the  In¬ 
dian  view)  he  looked  upon  it  as  an 
ethical  root  which  pre-supposed  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact.  He  was  influenced  a  little. 
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no  doubt,  by  the  desire  to  get  rid  of 
Hades,  “au  unpleasant  place,”  as  he 
says,  “and  not  true,”  for  which  he  felt 
a  peculiar  antipathy,  but  he  was  influ- 
euced  far  more  by  seeing  in  soul-wan¬ 
dering  a  rational  theory  of  the  ascent 
of  the  soul,  a  Darwinism  of  the  spirit. 
“We  are  plants,”  he  said,  “not  of  earth 
but  of  heaven,”  but  it  takes  the  plants 
of  heaven  a  long  time  to  grow. 

We  ought  to  admire  the  Indian  mind, 
which  first  seized  the  idea  of  time  in 
relation  to  development  and  soared  out 
of  the  cage  of  history  (veritable  or 
imaginary)  into  liberal  seons  to  account 
for  one  perfect  soul,  one  plant  that  had 
accomplished  its  heavenly  destiny.  But 
though  the  Indian  seer  argues  with 
Plato  that  virtue  has  its  own  reward 
(not  so  much  au  outward  reward  of  im¬ 
proved  environment  as  au  inward  re¬ 
ward  of  approximation  to  perfection), 
he  disagrees  with  the  Greek  philoso¬ 
pher  with  regard  to  the  practical  result 
of  all  this  as  it  affects  any  of  us  per¬ 
sonally.  Plato  found  the  theory  of 
transmigration  entirely  consoling;  the 
Indian  finds  It  entirely  the  reverse. 
Can  the  reason  be,  that  Plato  took 
the  theory  as  a  beautiful  symbol 
while  the  Indian  takes  it  as  a  dire 
reality? 

The  Hindu  is  as  much  convinced  that 
the  soul  is  reborn  in  different  animals 
as  we  are  that  children  are  born  of 
women.  He  is  convinced  of  it,  but 
he  is  not  consoled  by  it.  Let  us  refiect 
a  little;  does  not  one  life  give  us  time 
to  get  somewhat  tired  of  it;  how  should 
we  feel  after  fifteen  hundred  lives? 
The  wandering  Jew  has  never  been 
thought  au  object  of  envy,  but  the 
wandering  soul  has  a  wearier  lot; 
it  knows  the  sorrows  of  all  crea¬ 
tion. 

How  many  births  are  past  I  cannot 
tell. 

How  many  yet  may  be  no  man  may 
say, 
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But  this  alone  I  know  and  know  full 
well 

That  pain  and  grief  embitter  all  the 
way.* 

Rather  than  this—death.  How  far 
deeper  the  gloom  revealed  by  these 
lines  from  the  folk-songs  of  an  obscure 
Dravidian  tribe  living  in  the  Nilgiri 
Hills,  than  any  which  cultured  West¬ 
ern  pessimism  can  show.  Compared 
.with  them,  the  despairing  cry  of  Bau- 
delalre  seems  almost  a  hymn  of  Joy:— 

’Tis  death  that  cheers  and  gives  us 
strength  to  live, 

'Tis  life’s  chief  aim,  sole  hope  that  can 
abide. 

Our  wine,  elixir,  glad  restorative 
Whence  we  gain  heart  to  walk  till 
eventide. 

Through  snow,  through  frost,  through 
tempests  it  can  give 
Light  that  pervades  th’  horizon  dark 
and  wide; 

The  inn  which  makes  secure  when  we 
arrive 

Our  food  and  sleep,  all  labor  laid  aside. 

It  is  an  Angel  whose  magrnetic  hand 
Gives  quiet  sleep  and  dreams  of  ex- 
tasy, 

And  strerws  a  bed  for  naked  folk  and 
poor. 

•Tis  the  god’s  prize,  the  mystic  gran¬ 
ary. 

The  poor  man’s  purse  and  his  old 
native  land, 

And  of  the  unknown  skies  the  opening 
door. 

Folk  songs  are  more  valuable  aids 
than  the  higher  literature  of  nations  in 
an  enquiry  as  to  what  they  really  be¬ 
lieve.  The  religion  of  the  Dravidian 
mountaineers  Is  purely  Aryan  (though 
their  race  is  not);  their  songs  may  be' 
taken,  therefore,  as  Aryan  documents. 
They  are  particularly  characteristic  of 
the  dual  belief  as  to  a  future  state 

•  "Folk  Songs  of  Soathem  India,"  by  Oharles 
B.  OoTor,  a  fascinating  bat  little-known  work. 
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wbioli  is,  to  this  day,  widely  diffused. 
How  lirinly  these  people  believe  in 
transiiii^ration  the  quatrain  quoted 
above  bears  witness;  yet  they  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  souls  are  liable  to  iniinedlate 
judgment.  This  contradiction  is  ex¬ 
plained  1)0'  the  theoiy  thai  a  long  in¬ 
terval  may  elapse  between  death  and 
re-incarnation  and  that  during  this  in¬ 
terval  the  soul  meets  with  a  reward  or 
punishment.  To  say  the  truth,  the  ex¬ 
planation  sounds  a  rather  lame  one. 
Is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  idea  of 
Immediate  judgment,  wherever  it  ap¬ 
pears,  is  a  relic  of  Vedic  belief  which 
has  to  be  reconciled,  as  best  it  oin, 
with  the  later  idea  of  transmigration? 
The  Hravidian  songs  are  remarkable 
for  their  strong  inculcation  of  regard 
for  animals.  In  their  impressive  fu¬ 
neral  dirge  which  is  a  public  confession 
of  the  «lead  man's  sins,  it  is  owned  that 
he  killed  a  snake,  a  lizard  and  a  harm¬ 
less  frog.  And  tliat  not  mere  life-tak¬ 
ing  was  the  point  condemned,  is  clearly 
prov<‘d  by  the  further  admission  that 
the  delinquent  put  the  young  ox  to  the 
plough  l)efore  it  was  strong  enough  to 
work.  In  a  Dravidian  vision  of  Heaven 
and  Hell  certain  of  the  Blest  are  per¬ 
ceived  milking  their  happy  klne,  and  it 
is  explained  that  tliese  are  they  who, 
when  they  saw  the  lost  kine  of  neigh- 
Iwr  or  stranger  in  the  hills,  drove  them 
home  nor  left  them  to  perish  from  tiger 
or  wolf.  Surely  in  this,  as  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  command  which  it  so  closely  resem¬ 
bles.  we  may  read  mercy  to  beast  as 
well  as  to  man. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  is  as 
much  cruelty  to  animals  in  India  as 
anywhere— perhaps  more.  Some  of 
this  cruelty  (as  it  seems  to  us)  is  caused 
directly  by  reluctance  to  take  life;  of 
the  other  sort,  caused  by  callousness, 
it  can  be  only  said  that  if  men  are 
often  better  than  their  creeds  they  are 
often  worse.  One  great  fact  is  admit¬ 
ted:  children  are  not  crnel  in  India: 
Victor  Hugo  could  not  have  written  bis 


tf'rril)'e  po<Mn  about  the  tormented  toad 
in  India.  I  think  it  a  misbike  to  at¬ 
tribute  the  Indian  humane  sentiment 
towards  animals  wholl.v  to  transmigra¬ 
tion;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  granted 
that  such  a  belief  fosters  such  a  senti¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  if  it  were  allowable  to 
look  upon  the  religion  of  the  many  as 
the  morality  of  the  one,  it  would  seem 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  theory  of 
transmigration  was  invented  by  some 
creature-loving  sage  on  purpose  to  give 
men  a  fellow-feeling  for  their  humbler 
relations.  Even  so,  many  a  bit  of 
innocent  folk-fable  has  served  as  "pro¬ 
tective  coloration”  to  beast  or  bird:  the 
legend  of  the  robin  who  covered  up  the 
Babes  in  the  Wood;  the  legend  of  the 
swallow  who  did  some  little  service  to 
the  crucitied  Saviour,  and  how  many 
other  such  tender  fancies.  Who  in¬ 
vented  them,  and  why? 

Unfortunately,  folk-lore  has  not  al- 
wa.vs  done  b(*asts  and  birds  “good 
turns.”  How  many  owls,  the  farmer’s 
best  friends,  have  been  nailed  on  barn¬ 
doors  because  Yama  sent  an  owl  as  his 
messenger!  Yama  also  had  his  two 
dogs,  one  brindled  and  one  brown,  who 
are  equall.v  well  known  to  us.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  very  few 
persons  are  quite  incredulous  about 
the  death  portent  of  the  howling  dog. 
But  though  Yama’s  dogs  carried  his 
message  to  men.  there  seems  to  have 
l)een  originally  no  prejudice  against 
them.  They  had  another  office,  which 
was  either  to  keep  the  wicked 
from  entering  in.  or  to  bark  at  the  evil 
spirits  who  w’ould  fain  have  seized  the 
souls  of  the  just  on  their  journey.  The 
brindled  hound,  “Sabala,”  has  been 
thought  to  be  a  kinsdog  of  Cerberus, 
but  the  identification  is  dubious.  If 
Plato  had  wished  simply  to  find  a  hap¬ 
py  substitute  for  Hades,  he  might  have 
found  it— had  he  looked  far  enough— in 
the  Vedic  kingdom  of  the  sun,  radiant 
and  eternal,  where  sorrow  is  not,  where 
the  crooked  are  made  straight,  ruled 
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over  by  Yauia,  the  tirst  luau  to  die, 
aud  the  first  to  live  again,  death’s 
bright  angel,  lord  of  the  holy  departed 
—how  far  from  riuto  and  the  ‘‘Tartare¬ 
an  gray.”  It  would  not  have  provided 
a  solution  to  the  mystery  of  being,  but 
it  might  have  made  many  converts,  for 
after  a  happy  heaven  all  antiquity 
thirsted. 

It  is  not  sure  if  the  scheme  of  exis¬ 
tence  mapped  out  in  soul-wandering  is 
really  more  consoling  for  beast  than  for 
man.  It  is  a  poor  compliment  to  some 
dogs  to  say  that  they  have  been  some^ 
men.  Then,  again,  it  is  recognized  as 
easier  for  a  dog  to  be  good  tlian  for  a 
man  to  be  good,  but  after  a  dog  has 
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passed  his  little  life  in  well-doing  he 
dies  with  tlie  prospect  that  his  spirit, 
which  by  his  merits  becomes  again  a 
man,  will  be  sent  down,  by  that  man’s 
transgressions,  to  the  society  of  jack¬ 
als.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  soul¬ 
wandering,  animals  are,  in  brief,  the 
Purgatoi-j*  of  men.  Just  as  prayers  for 
the  dead  (which  means  prayers  for  the 
remission  to  them  of  a  merited  period 
of  probation)  represent  an  important 
branch  of  Catholic  observances,  so 
prayers  for  the  remission  of  a  part  of 
the  time  which  souls  would  otherwise 
spend  in  animal  forms  constitute  the 
most  vital  and  essential  feature  in 
Brahmanical  worship. 

E.  ilartinengo  Ccmt'esco. 
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tSkirbeck  House,  Weymouth, 
May  8th.  1902. 

Dear  Mr.  Knowles,— Among  my  fa¬ 
ther’s  papers  I  have  come  across  an 
old  and  faded  letter,  written  to  his 
mother  (Mrs.  Eardley  Childers)  by  her 
cousin,  then  the  Hon.  Maria  Twlsleton 
(afterwards  'Twisleton-Fiennes),  only 
daughter  of  Lord  Saye  and  Sele.  Miss 
Twlsleton  afterwards  married  Count 
Ernest  de  Gersdorfif.  Some  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  George  the  Fourth’s  Coronation 
appear  curious  and  interesting  at  the 
present  moment. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Spencer  ChUders.] 

July  2Uth,  18-21. 

Let  the  date  of  this  letter  my  dear¬ 
est  Maria  testify  at  least  the  icilUngness 
of  my  endeavors  to  fulfil  your  wishes, 
at  the  same  time  I  must  prelude  all 
my  attempts  at  description  by  really 
and  truly  assuring  you  of  my  complete 
inability  to  give  you  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  to  an  adequate  idea  of  the 


glorious  scene  of  yesterday,  which  In- 
dtH'd  even  battled  the  exhaustless  pow¬ 
ers  of  imagination.  I  am  also  I  can¬ 
didly  confess  to  j-ou  doubly  discour¬ 
aged,  on  finding  that  the  British  Press 
of  to-day  has  given  so  accurate  and 
full  a  detail  that  I  cannot  hope  to  rival 
it,  in  evei-j-  minute  circumstance,  it 
is  so  faithful  that  Mama  means  to 
preserve  it  for  you,  in  case  j*ou  should 
not  have  seen  it.  As  neither  papers  or 
historians  will  relate  what  happened  to 
MS  during  the  day,  my  pen  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  amuse  you  by  doing  so.  At 
half  past  four,  my  toilette  commenced, 
a  low  Court  Plume  with  a  bunch  of 
silver  vine-leaves  and  ears  of  Corn;  a 
figured  white  Net  with  blue  China-As¬ 
ters  and  a  blue  and  silver  tissue  scarf 
was  my  dress.  Mama  was  in  white' 
aud  silver  with  a  beautiful  scarf  of  the 
same.  Soon  after  six  we  w-ere  in  the 
Carriage,  and  joined  the  line  at  the 
beginning  of  Grosvenor  Place,  only  con¬ 
ceive;  this  lasted  for  a  foot’s-pace  to 
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tbe  Abbey  altbo’  people  bad  been  going 
from  three  o’clock  (Mrs.  Dawkins  and 
ber  party  among  tbe  number).  At 
eight  we  entered  the  House  of  Lords 
where  we  first  beard  of  the  confusion 
and  dismay  Her  Majesty  had  Just  oc¬ 
casioned,  and  Ferrars  Loftus  and  sev¬ 
eral  others  of  our  acquaintance  had 
formed  tbe  ranks  to  arrest  her  progress. 
She  certainly  sustained  her  rOle  quite 
In  character  on  this  occasion,  but 
never  experienced  so  humiliating  a  pun¬ 
ishment.  Tbe  Coup  d’CEil  on  our  first 
entering  the  hall  was  heightened  by  the 
magnificent  lustres  suspended  from  tbe 
arches  of  tbe  roof,  and  which  an¬ 
nounced  to  us  the  length  of  time  we 
must  expect  to  remain.  The  Musicians 
stationed  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Tower 
within  the  Hall  (at  tlie  extremity  of 
it)  announced  the  entrance  of  the  King 
and  we  had  a  fine  perspective  view  of 
the  presentation  of  the  Regalia.  This 
was  chiefly  performed  by  Lord  Gwydyr, 
the  deputy  of  Lady  Cbolmondeley  and 
Lady  Willoughby.  He  was  indeed  one 
of  the  principal  actors  of  the  day,  and 
from  his  fine  commanding  figure  and 
very  dignified  and  graceful  manner, 
the  effect  was  much  heightened.  Miss 
Fellowes,  the  Herbs  woman  (with 
whom  I  am  well  acquainted)  was  seat¬ 
ed  immediately  opposite  to  us  during 
this  time,  attended  by  six  very  pretty 
girls,  the  simplicity  of  whose  white 
crape  dresses  covered  with  garlands  of 
flowers  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  tbe  gorgeous  robes  of  Peers,  Knights 
and  Prelates  who  were  ranging  in  pro¬ 
cession  to  follow  these  fair  Floras. 
Gold  Baskets  of  Grecian  shape  filled 
with  choicest  sweets,  were  ranged  at 
their  feet,  and  as  they  passed  they  pre¬ 
sented  a  Magnolia  to  us.  Miss  Bond 
(Mrs.  Graham’s  niece)  was  one  of  the 
young  ladies.  Imagination  must  again 
assist  you  my  dear  Maria  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  splendor  of  tbe  Procession 
as  it  passed  along  tbe  Hall  to  tbe  Ab¬ 
bey.  Prince  Leopold '  was  the  most 


graceful  and  interesting  figure  in  it;  he 
wore  bis  usual  air  of  deep  melancholy, 
and  doubtless  every  one  present  shared 
with  him  the  remembrance  of  her  who 
is  gone  to  wear  a  heavenly  crown. 
Lord  Londonderry  was  the  next  most 
imposing  figure  both  from  his  Dress 
and  handsome  person.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  carrying  the  Orb  looked 
best  in  the  robes  from  his  height.  The 
King  was  pale  as  death  when  he  passed 
in  the  morning  and  looked  dreadfully 
ill,  probably  the  consequence  of  the 
annoyance  the  Queen  had  just  caused 
him,  and  partly  from  natural  anxiety 
for  the  event  of  the  day.  He  wore  a 
chevelure  of  long  brown  ringlets  like 
the  picture  of  Charles  and  a  Hat  and 
feathers  like  Henri  quatre  which  was 
very  unbecoming.  During  part  of  the 
ceremony  in  the  Abbey,  the  King 
seemed  quite  overcome,  and  I  never 
saw  anything  like  the  anxiety  with 
which  Lord  Gwydyr,  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
those  Immediately  round  him  seemed 
to  watch  his  countenance  and  appre¬ 
hend  his  fainting.  He  smelt  at  some¬ 
thing  they  gave  him,  and  it  was  with 
great  pleasure  we  saw  him  afterwards 
when  crowned  and  during  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  looking  better  than  I  ever 
saw  him,  and  in  animated  spirits.  The 
Crown  became  him  exceedingly  and 
was  like  all  tbe  rest  of  his  habiliments 
unparalleled  in  magnificence. 

We  had  the  best  places  in  the  Abbey, 
being  in  Lady  Gwydyr’s  Box  which 
was  immediately  over  the  Altar  next 
the  Choir,  and  opposite  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  and  illustrious  foreigners.  It  was 
rich  in  beauty;  all  the  Paget  family, 
I^ady  Uxbridge  and  la  belle  et  fl^re 
Roxelane  Included,  Lady  Jersey,  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford  and  her  lovely 
niece  Miss  Russell  and  above  all  Lady 
Elizabeth  Conyngham,  and  the  Star  to 
whom  true  as  the  needle  to  the  Pole, 
the  King  during  the  whole  day  con¬ 
stantly  turned  bis  eye.  She  looked 
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most  beautiful,  and  appeared  affected 
during  the  fine  and  awful  service;  he 
smiled  at  her  when  it  was  over,  as  if 
to  assure  her  he  was  well.  Nothing 
could  be  hner  than  the  anthems,  “loud 
as  from  numbers  without  number, 
sweet  as  from  blest  voices  uttering 
joy.”  The  King  prostrated  himself 
with  very  striking  signs  of  devotion, 
and  during  all  the  prayers  appeared 
most  attentive  and  reverent.  I  saw 
him  sign  the  Oath,  having  kissed  the 
Holy  Bible;  he  threw  aside  the  first  pen 
be  tried,  being  like  mine  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  a  bad  one,  and  he  improved  the 
second  by  passing  it  between  his  lips. 
The  girding  on  the  jewelled  sword, 
and  putting  on  the  signet  Ring  w’ere 
pleasing  sights,  but  I  think  the  electri¬ 
fying  moment  of  all  was  when  the 
royal  Crown  w’as  placed  on  his  head; 
the  Cannon  fired,  the  Trumpets  sound¬ 
ed,  and  all  the  Peers  put  on  their  Coro¬ 
nets,  whilst  the  Abbey  actually  rang 
with  peals  of  acclamations  which 
seemed  as  tho’  they  could  have  waked 
the  mighty  dead  sleeping  beneath  its 
vaults.  The  Sermon  which  I  heard 
distinctly,  rivals  Bishop  Burnet’s  noble 
letter,  and  was  delivered  by  the  finest 
voice  I  almost  ever  heard.  On  our 
return  to  the  Hall,  when  we  again  saw 
the  whole  procession  pass  amidst  loud 
cheers,  the  heat  became  excessive  from 
the  lighting  of  the  thousand  candles 
added  to  a  glorious  evening  sun.  His 
majesty  retired  to  repose  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  whilst  the  Banquet  Avas 
prepared,  and  those  in  the  Galleries 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  fruit  and 
refreshments  In  profusion  like  poor 
Reynard’s  grapes  far  beyond  their 
reach.  I  must  say  the  noble  Lords  did 
ample  justice  to  them,  as  they  did  not 
even  wait  for  Majesty  but  eat  without 
intermission  for  about  three  hours, 
occasionally  throwing  up  a  Peach  or 
Bunch  of  Grapes  by  stealth  to  the 
starved  above.  Many  persons  fainted; 
Princess  Esterhazy  was  carried  out. 


and  Mr.  Petre  who  was  Page  to  his 
Uncle  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  told  me  he 
was  throwing  cold  water  so  plentifully 
over  her,  that  the  Prince  Esterhazy 
exclaimed  “Oh  take  care,  take  care  you 
will  spoil  her  Dress.”  On  the  King’s 
return  to  his  throne  the  Banquet  began, 
and  I  peeped  at  some  worthy  Aldermen 
beneath  me,  whose  plates  were  piled 
with  Venison.  The  entrance  of  the 
three  Peers  on  their  Chargers  preced¬ 
ing  the  service  of  Gold  Plate  for  the 
Royal  Table  was  most  striking  their 
backing  out  wonderful  particularly 
Lord  Anglesey;  the  prettiest  thing  was 
to  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  second 
Son,  a  lovely  Boy  acting  as  Page  to 
his  father,  and  anxiously  patting  and 
endeavoring  to  restrain  the  impetuosity 
of  his  proud  steed.  The  Champion  threw 
down  his  Gauntlet  admirably  three  times 
w’ith  well  acted  defiance,  and  backed 
with  the  Gold  Cup  in  his  hand  in  the 
finest  style.  The  moment  the  King 
rose  to  drink  the  health  of  the  Peers 
and  his  people  standing  was  impressive 
and  he  did  it  with  all  his  dignified 
grace.  The  Acclamations  which  fol¬ 
lowed  this,  and  also  every  verse  of 
“Go<l  Save  the  King”  were  almost 
overpowering.  At  eight  o’clock  when 
all  was  over,  we  all  descended  from 
the  Galleries,  and  having  only  had  a 
piece  of  biscuit  and  some  fruit  during 
the  whole  day,  we  were  most  happy  to 
be  seated  at  the  Tables  where  Lord 
James  Murray  and  some  kind  persons 
helped  us  to  every  delicacy  we  could 
wish  for.  The  Ladies  then  actually 
seized  the  privilege  of  the  nobility  and 
despoiled  the  Tables  of  every  moveable 
ornament  to  carry  away  as  Trophies. 
A  poor  little  chorister  came  to  petition, 
me  for  a  Cottage  to  preserve,  and  the 
scene  was  quite  amusing.  I  had  a 
Gold  Basket  and  some  Bonbons  sent 
me  the  next  day  to  keep  with  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  family.  The  remainder 
of  the  Evening  the  House  of  Lords  was 
thronged  with  impatient  multitudes  to 
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get  their  Carriages,  ours  arrived  most 
fortunately  at  twelve,  but  many  did 
not  till  three  in  the  morning.  The 
Stair-Case  was  strewed  with  Lawyers 
and  Aldermen  who  having  partaken 
too  plentifully  of  Turtle  were  laying 
down  unable  to  move,  and  Groans  of  the 
snoring  were  heard.  I  found  Charlotte 
Leycester  laying  on  the  stairs,  and  1 
rested  by  her.  This  was  an  amusing 
part  of  the  finale.  Little  Georgina 
Bentinck,  Lady  Emily  Cowper,  Lady 
Gwydyr's  little  girls  and  some  other 
children  were  in  the  Box  with  us;  they 
were  obliged  to  wear  wreaths  of  swans- 
down  feathers.  A  dreadful  catastrophe 
to  this  glorious  day  was  averted  b.v  the 
hand  of  Providence.  The  Peeresses 
were  all  to-gether  in  a  Box  in  the  Hall 

Tb*  Nineteenth  Centnry  and  After. 


immediately  over  the  royal  table,  no 
gentlemen  were  admitted  into  their 
seats,  conceive  their  dismay  when  soon 
after  tlie  King's  return  to  the  throne, 
they  perceived  a  Man  amongst  them 
Avith  a  Pistol  levelled  at  the  royal  plat- 
form  and  another  in  his  Belt.  Lady 
Ashbrook  told  me  slie  was  immediately 
before  him,  some  screamed,  the  Police 
officers  in  an  instant  came  in  and 
seized  him;  it  is  said  that  it  is  a  man 
who  has  long  declared  his  intention  to 
assassinate  the  Duke  of  ^yelllngton.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Culling 
Charles  Smith  with  Miss  Fitzroy  and 
Miss  Emily  were  next  to  us  in  a  Box  at 
the  Abbey;  they  reminded  me  of  the 
brilliant  figure  poor  Lady  Worcester 
would  have  made  there. 


OF  HEATHER  BROOMS. 


Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  before 
Bisley  had  become  synonymous  with 
rifle-ranges,  I  sat,  a  child  beside  my 
mother,  in  a  laborer’s  cottage  on  the 
edge  of  the  moor.  Peat  smoke  rose 
from  the  open  hearth,  and  the  house¬ 
wife  regaled  us  with  home-made  cake 
and  turnip  wine;  she  also  fastened  into 
my  small  coat  a  spray  of  pink  daphne 
from  the  garden.  She  was  a  woman 
of  sixty,  with  a  lean  wrinkled  face  like 
a  shrivelled  russet  apple;  but  she  had 
the  vigor  and  verve  of  a  girl  of  sixteen. 
Every  morning  she  went  out  to  field 
labor,  and  she  was  as  cheerful  as  the 
day  was  long— indomitably  cheerful. 
Out  of  many  meetings  with  her,  I  can 
only  remember  one  sentence,  and  that 
was  uttered  on  this  occasion.  My 
mother  inquired,  “And  where  is  your 
daughter  Rachel  now?’  Answered  our 
hostess,  “She  ain’t  in  service  now;  she 
come  home  last  Michaelmas  twelve- 
month,  and  she’s  been  going  about 


with  Heth.’’  This  mysterious  remark 
received  no  further  elucidation,  and  I 
concluded,  with  a  child’s  dim  reason¬ 
ing,  that  Heth  must  be  the  man  in 
Genesis  who  had  daughters,  and  was 
now  promenading  Surrey  as  Rachel's 
young  man.  Long  afterwards  I 
learned  that  my  mother  had  also  im¬ 
agined  Heth  to  be  somebody  who  was 
“walking  out’’  with  Rachel,  until  she 
came  upon  that  sturdy  daughter  of  a 
sturdier  mother,  urging  a  little  donkey 
along  a  sandy  lane;  and  the  donkey 
drew  a  cart  piled  up  with  heaps  of 
“heth’’— Awflr//ce  heather.  In  those 
parts  and  tho.se  days  heather  was  ex¬ 
tensively  used  instead  of  straw,  for 
pigsties  and  the  like;  also  as  fuel  for 
the  big  chimney-side  ovens  in  the  open 
fire-places  (though  furze,  peat,  and 
“sprays’’— fir  and  birch  boughs— where 
procurable  or  affordable,  were  better), 
but  everybody  knew  that  the  main  and 
chief  purpose  for  which  “heth”  had 
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been  created  was  the  making  of  heath¬ 
er  brooms. 

Do  townsfolk  know  these  invaluable 
implements?  Birch  brooms  are  com¬ 
mon  enough;  they  are  sold  round  all 
the  London  suburbs  by  clothes-prop 
people  and  gipsy  basket-carts.  But  the 
heather  broom  is  pre-eminently  a  coun¬ 
try  product  for  country  usages,  such 
as  the  cleaning  of  farmyards,  cowsheds, 
and  pigsties,  the  sweeping  out  of  couu- 
ti7  back-kitchens;  no  cottage,  however 
humble,  would  be  without  one.  Certain 
Highland  lairds  are  reputed  to  derive 
two-thiids  of  their  income  from  tlie 
sale  of  heather  brooms;  and  the 
‘•broom-squires”  of  the  southern  coun¬ 
ties  sometimes  sell  a  whole  cart-load  at 
once,  thus  replenishing  a  hall  or  farm 
for  years  to  come.  These  broom-squires 
are  a  queer,  mongrel  race,  half  gipsy, 
half  squatter.  They  inhabit  the  fringes 
of  the  Surrey  heaths,  and  the  lonely 
slopes  of  Hindhead;  and  they  pass  on 
wide  irregular  orbits  through  the  south 
and  west  of  England;  their  two-wheel 
vehicles,  drawn  by  stalwart  donkeys  or 
New  Forest  ponies,  are  laden  with  such 
earthenware  pottery  as  would  tempt 
the  most  obdurate  feminine  heart. 
Bowls,  jars,  pans,  huge  water-jugs, 
eared  harvest-jugs  for  slinging  over  the 
shoulder,  glazed  brown  ware  in 
“crocks”  of  every  sort  and  size— all 
these  are  steadied  and  kept  in  place  on 
the  cart  by  strata  of  heather  brooms, 
dark  purple-brown  amongst  the  ruddy 
earthenware;  the  color  scheme  is  de¬ 
lightful.  These  hawkers  do  not  make 
the  pottery,  but  the  brooms  are  their 
own  construction— as  a  rnle.  There  is 
a  well-known  legend— Charles  Kings¬ 
ley,  I  think,  tells  it  somewhere,  but 
an  Isle  of  Wight  farmer  unblushingly 
narrated  it  to  me  as  having  been  over¬ 
heard  in  his  own  rickyard— a  story  of 
two  broom-squires  who  met  at  Alres- 
ford  fair.  One  demanded  how  the 
other  could  afford  to  undersell  him  by 
offering  heather  brooms  at  a  penny 


each?  “I  steals  the  heth,  and  I  steals 
the  stales,  and  I  steals  the  withs,  but 
yet  I  can’t  sell  mine  under  three-ha’¬ 
pence.”  “Ah!”  says  the  other,  “but  I 
steals  mine  ready  made.” 

The  heather  is  reaped  before  it  flow¬ 
ers,  when  the  stalks  are  long  and  wiry 
and  thick  with  hard  buds.  The  stales, 
or  handles,  are  cut  from  Spanish  chest¬ 
nut,  or  any  strong  young  wood  that 
happens  to  gi-ow  handy.  The  peasant 
parents  in  “Hansei  and  Gretel”  were 
broom-makers,  but  in  their  case  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  singularly  unre- 
munerative  profession;  perhaps  the 
broom  market  is  over-crowded  in 
the  Hartzwald.  In  winter  the  broom- 
squires  change  their  ware;  having  an¬ 
nexed  all  the  berried  holly,  and  poached 
all  the  available  mistletoe  for  ten  miles 
round,  they  are  off  with  their  loot  to 
the  large  towns,  and  drive  a  roaring 
trade.  Sometimes  they  travel  far 
afield;  I  have  seen  them  arriving  in 
tow-boats  behind  the  Isle  of  Wight 
steamer,  their  huge  freight  of  holly 
glistening  scarlet  and  bronze  against 
the  wintry  sea;  and  once  I  discovered 
a  bough  of  spindlewood  berries  in  a 
Brompton  shop-window  which  had 
been  obtained  from  one  of  these  va¬ 
grant  gentry  at  dawn  in  Covent  Gar¬ 
den.  But,  as  yet,  never  in  any  district 
of  London  have  I  found  a  heather 
broom.  If  only  a  broom-squire  would 
come  round!  One  would  pay  whatever 
he  liked  to  ask,  for  the  sake  of  old 
times,  and  then  shut  one’s  self  Up 
somewhere,  to  dream  and  dream.  Far¬ 
ther  than  any  witch’s  besom  the 
heather  broom  would  carry  one. 

Now  here  is  a  very  old  broom  that 
has  worn  itself  out  doing  yeoman  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  backyard;  but  perhaps  it 
will  serve  our  turn.  Brooms  have  a 
homing  instinct,  and  will  not  turn  to 
right  or  left  until  their  foot— their  one 
foot— be  on  their  native  heather.  Close 
your  eyes,  mount  and  ride.  Hey, 
presto!  we  are  there  already. 
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Do  we  find  ourselves  on  a  Cornish 
moor,  where  the  gray  boulders  tower 
out  of  the  crimson  heath-bloom,  and 
the  vast  groundswell  of  the  Atlantic 
surges  and  swerves  in,  a  hundred  feet 
below?  Jackdaws  chatter  among  the 
rocks,  plaintive  wheat-ears  flit  from 
stone  to  stone;  the  black  peat-sod  is  red 
with  sun-dew,  and  glittering  with 
strewn  mica  flakes.  The  wishing-well 
water  trickles  out  of  its  granite  cave, 
and  the  girls  come  up,  pitcher  on  head, 
from  the  fishing  village.  High  above 
all,  muffled  in  grass  and  fern  and 
heather,  looms  the  Druid  altar— its  sac¬ 
rificial  hollows  filled  with  dew,  that 
once  held  pools  of  blood. 

Or  is  it  a  Hampshire  heath?  A  wil¬ 
derness  such  as  encircles  the  New  For¬ 
est,  drowsy  with  the  eternal  murmur 
of  bees  in  the  ling,  sweet  with  marsh 
blossoms  and  pine  scents.  The  bog- 
waters  gleam  strangely  at  night,  and 
the  tall  king-ferns  recede  into  blacker 
shadow.  Resinous  odors  rise  from  the 
trailing  St.  John’s-Wort.  Keep  your 
foot  away  from  it;  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
they  say  that  if  you  tread  on  the  St. 
John’s-AVort  after  sunset,  a  fairj-  horse 
will  break  from  the  earth  and  gallop 
about  with  you  all  night.  Here,  also, 
are  strange  flowers  and  precious  plants 
for  the  finding,  such  as  the  summer- 
ladies’  tresses,  tremulous  with  pale 
bells,  the  desire  of  the  collector’s  heart, 
growing  only  here  in  all  England.  It 
becomes  darker  and  darker;  far  away, 
across  a  sea-gray  streak,  a  lighthouse 
flashes.  The  brown  owl  dips  over  the 
furee-brake,  the  night  jar  whirrs  across 
the  bracken. 

Or  Lave  we  come  to  a  Dorset  heath, 
such  as  the  wild  wastes  called  the  Dor¬ 
set  Ireland,  where  the  children  of  irre¬ 
mediable  poverty  knit  their  never-end¬ 
ing  tale  of  Ringwood  gloves,  and  cook 
all  their  food  indiscriminately  in  one 
black  pot;  such,  again,  as  the  desert 
lands  round  Wareham,  where  the  rivers 
pour  into  the  upper  reaches  of  Poole 


Harbor.  The  ciliated  heather,  rose-red 
with  gray  silky  stems,  drops  over  the 
lapping  tide,  the  air  is  full  of  sea-birds, 
crying  and  wheeling.  Or  is  this  a 
Yorkshire  grouse-moor  like  that  in  the 
“Water-Babies,”  “all  soft  turf  and 
springing  heather,”  and  full  of  bilber¬ 
ries  and  whinberries,  fern  and  wild 
thyme,  where  lizards  glitter  and  vanish 
down  the  crevices  of  the  limestone 
rooks  ? 

Or  is  it  a  Norfolk  heath?  over  which 
the  Petulengro  tribe  might  journey  to 
the  great  horse-fair;  a  moor  such  as 
surrounds  the  Shrieking  Pits  of  Ayl- 
merton,  where  the  Spectre  Woman 
walks  wailing  and  is  never  comforted. 
Or  a  Devon  heath,  where  reddening 
brambles  and  dusty  ferns  overhang  the 
Pixy-stones,  and  the  voice  of  the  sea 
sings  faintly  in  the  distance? 

No— none  of  these;  it  is  only  such  a 
Surrey  heath  as  you  shall  find  in  any 
day  within  an  hour  of  London.  The 
tender  blue  sky  is  veiled  with  heat 
haze,  the  midday  sun  beats  down  full- 
orbed;  the  wind  is  honey -sweet  from 
a  million  heatherbells.  Like  some  fairy 
prince  flinging  off  his  mean  disguise, 
the  moor  has  changed  its  russet  to 
royal  gold  and  purple,  glowing  from 
rim  to  rim  of  the  horizon.  In  the 
Irish  legend  of  “Smallhead  and  the 
King’s  Son,”  these  two  worthies  meta¬ 
morphosed  themselves,  in  a  village  on 
market-day  into  two  heather  brooms. 
They  promptly  set  to  work  to  brush  up 
the  road;  the  crowd  acclaims  them  as 
“the  mercy  of  God,”  and,  as  a  blessing 
from  heaven,  “sent  to  sweep  the  road 
for  us.”  Nobody  is  in  the  least  sur¬ 
prised  when  they  change  into  two 
doves  and  take  flight.  Some  such  ce¬ 
lestial  agency  must  have  swept  and 
garnished  this  little  haven  of  peace 
under  the  hill-flrs.  The  brown  fallen 
spines  lie  soft  as  velvet  underfoot;  the 
giant  spikes  of  rosebay-willowherb 
guard  the  outer  ward.  Climbing  the 
■  hillside,  knee-deep  in  bloom,  one 
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brushes  past  the  short  bushes  of  bil¬ 
berries,  or  “herts,”  blue-black  with 
pleasant  fruit.  Green  brackens  lean 
over  the  little  well-hollow  in  the  hill¬ 
top,  dark  in  an  immemorial  pine-shad¬ 
ow;  and  drop,  drop,  drop,  the  little 
spring  drips  into  its  brown  limpid  pool 
with  sandy  sides.  Birds  come  here  to 
drink,  faded  heath-bells  fall  in  and 
float,  little  blue  butterflies  drift  by  from 
the  blinding  glare  outside. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  lies  a  yellow 
glimmer,  where  the  Marsh-Asphodel 
grows,  and  the  Golden-rod,  which 
closes  all  wounds,  and  is  also  a  divin¬ 
ing-rod  for  the  discovei'y  of  buried  gold 
and  silver.  In  Ehzabethan  days,  dried 
Golden-rod  was  imported  and  sold  at 
half-a  crown  an  ounce  by  the  London 
herb-women,  until  it  was  found  by 
Hampstead  ponds,  and  then  its  repute 
declined.  Here  also  is  the  Marsh- 
violet,  and  the  Bog-Pimpernel;  and 
what  is  this  warm  aromatic  breath, 
redolent  of  a  thousand  memories,  that 
hovers  across  the  moor?  Many  names 
it  has,  and  by  any  name  it  will  smell 
as  sweet— Bog-M.vrtle,  Golden-withy, 
Candle-berry,  Sweet-Gale— the  pleas¬ 
antest,  cleanest,  keenest  of  all  heath- 
laud  odors.  In  Sweden  they  brew’  a 
pow’erful  drink  from  Sweet-Gale,  and 
some  have  mentioned  it  as  an  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  the  mysterious  heather-beer.  The 
peasants  of  Isla  and  Jura  make  a  pala¬ 
table  beverage  by  mixing  two-thirds  of 
heath-tops  with  one  of  malt;  but  it 
lacks  the  Pictish  potency. 

The  Pechs  were  a  great  people  for 
ale,  w’hich  they  brewed  frae  heather; 
^e,  ye  ken,  it  bood  to  be  an  ex- 
traornar  cheap  kind  of  drink,  for 
heather,  I’se  w’arrant,  was  as  plenty 
then  as  it’s  now.  This  art  o’  theirs 
was  muckle  sought  after  by  the  other 
folk  that  lived  in  the  kintry;  but  they 
never  would  let  out  the  secret,  but 
handed  it  down  from  father  to  son 
among  themselves,  wi’  strict  injunc¬ 
tions  frae  one  to  another  never  to  let 
anybody  ken  aboot  it 


At  last,  gradually  exterminated  by  the 
Scots,  the  dwarfish  race  is  reduced  to 
two,  father  and  son.  King  Kenneth 
threatens  to  torture  them  into  disclos¬ 
ure  of  the  secret.  The  father  agrees 
to  tell  it  on  one  condition,  which  is 
granted  him. 

Then  said  the  Pech: 

“My  son  ye  maun  kill 
Before  I  ■will  you  tell 
How  we  brew  the  yill 
Frae  the  heather  bell.” 

The  King  was  dootless  greatly  as¬ 
tonished  at  sic  a  request;  but  as  he 
had  promised,  he  caused  the  lad  im¬ 
mediately  to  be  put  to  death.  When 
the  auld  man  saw  his  son  was  dead, 
he  started  up  in  a  great  stewd,  and 
cried,  ‘Now,  do  wi’  me  as  you  like. 
My  son  ye  might  have  forced,  for  he 
was  but  a  w’eak  youth,  but  me  ye 
never  can  force: 

“And  though  you  may  me  kill, 

I  will  not  you  tell 
How  we  brew  the  yill 
Frae  the  heather  bell.”‘ 

Probably  this  occult  drink  was  of  the 
nature  of  mead.  Mead,  which  is  made 
from  honey,  is  intoxicating;  and  heath¬ 
er-honey  is  of  a  singular  and  pungent 
sweetness.  But  heather,  strange  to 
say,  has  a  w’orld-old  association  with 
tragedy.  The  child  of  sour  barren 
soils,  holding  no  communion  with  rich 
cornlands  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  its 
banishment  and  isolation  marks  it  out 
to  evildoers  as  fit  for  treasons,  strata¬ 
gems,  and  spoils.  In  Germany  they 
ascribe  the  very  color  of  the  Heide 
(heath)  to  the  blood  of  the  slain  Heiden 
(heathen)  who  inhabited  the  waste 
lands.  The  little  brooks  which  ooze 
from  the  marsh  and  creep  over'  the 
moor  leave  rusty-red  stains  on  their 
pebbles,  and  a  sharp  sweet  taste  in  the 
mouth— is  it  of  iron  or  blood?  It  might 
be  either.  I  know  of  no  song  so  terri¬ 
ble  as  Schumann’s  Beide-Knabe,  where 


1  Cbancben,  “Popular  Rbrmea  of  Scotiand.**' 
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the  boy,  haviug  dreamed  an  ill  dream, 
goes  forth  reluctantly  over  the  heath, 
.bearing  money  for  his  master.  The 
heath-tmck,  the  stunted  willows— the 
vast  levels  of  loneliness— the  inevitable 
approach  of  the  pretlestiued  murderer, 
these  things  haunt  one  like  a  night¬ 
mare,  the  worse  for  its  Inherent  proba¬ 
bility.  All  the  plants,  too,  which  fre¬ 
quent  heatherlands,  are  in  popular  be¬ 
lief  of  supernatural  endowment,  and 
more  or  less  malevolent.  Sometimes 
they  are  holy  plants,  set  there  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  niaiign  influences  of  their 
oomiades;  but  for  the  most  part  they 
are  akin  to  Wiii-o-the-wisps,  witch- 
spellsv  and  ghosts  of  murdered  travel¬ 
lers;  they  represent  the  spade-suit 
among  flowers. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  imperial  Fox¬ 
glove;  glorious  to  behold,  3-et  of  ill  re¬ 
pute  among  all  nations.  The  English 
know  it  as  Witches’-Bells,  the  Welsh 
as  Goblin’s  Gloves;  the  Irish,  with  that 
reserve  which  overtakes  them  when 
the  fairies  are  in  question,  know  it  as 
Lusmore  or  Great  Herb,  consecrate  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Good  People.  It  is 
a  dangerous  plant,  and  no  animal  will 
touch  it.  It  impedes  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  produces  violent  exhilara¬ 
tion  of  the  spirits,  and  has  various 
other  ill  effects  upon  the  human  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Derbyshire  women,  early  in 
this  centuiy,  used  to  intoxicate  them¬ 
selves  with  Foxglove  tea,  secretly 
brewed  in  their  husband’s  absence.  To 
counteract  this  evil  influence,  here  is  a 
trail  of  Honeysuckle,  red  and  cream 
and  gold;  the  Albrankc  or  witch-snare 
of  Lower  Germany.  Consumptive  folk 
were  wont  to  seek  sorceresses,  who 
passed  them  thrice  through  a  cir¬ 
cular  wreath  of  Honeysuckle,  cut 
when  the  leaves  were  just  bud¬ 
ding,  during  the  increase  of  the 
March  moon.  Here  the  heath-stalks 
are  enmeshed,  and  the  furze-bushes 
half  strangled,  with  salmon-colored 


threads  and  tiny  waxen-blooms;  this  is 
the  Dodder,  the  precious  Epithymum  of 
ancient  lore.  Charms  were  once  in 
vogue  for  use  where  Dodder  grew,  to 
disperse  and  scatter  its  concentrated 
magic. 

“The  strings  have  no  leaves  at  all 
upon  them,”  says  Culpepper,  “but  wind 
and  interlace  themselves  upon  a  small 
plant,  that  it  taketh  away  all  comfort 
of  the  sun  from  it,  and  is  ready  to 
choke  and  strangle  it.  .  .  .  All  dodders 
are  uukler  Saturn,  tell  me  not  of  physi¬ 
cians  crying  up  Epithymum,  or  that 
dodder  which  groweth  upon  thyme; 
he  is  a  physician  indeed  that  hath  wit, 
enough  to  choose  his  dodder  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  humor 
peccant.” 

Here  the  antlered  branches  of  the 
Staghorn  or  Club-moss,  the  Selago  of 
the  Druids,  the  Golden  Herb  which 
must  be  gathered  in  stealth  by  a  naked 
virgin  with  mystic  ceremonial.  The 
dust  which  issues  from  its  si)ore-cases, 
being  highiy  inflammable,  is  collected 
for  purijoses  of  tire  works  and  stage 
lightning.  In  C’ornwali  it  is  still  used 
for  diseases  of  the  eye,  being  plucked 
with  a  holy  invocation,  and  many  remi¬ 
niscences  of  the  Druidic  rite,  notably 
the  white  cloth  to  wrap  it  in.  Here, 
to  ward  off  heathen  spells,  are  the  per¬ 
fumed  yellow  blossoms  of  Our  Lady's 
Bedstraw,  on  which  Christ  lay  in  the 
manger,  and  which  refresheth  the  sore 
weariness  of  travellers;  here  is  the 
gentle  Eyebright  or  Euphrasy,  “that 
gives  dim  eyes  to  wander  leagues 
around,”  and  here  the  soil  is  red  with 
Sundew,  the  flower-ogre  that  feeds  on 
baby-flies.  Spirits  of  Sundew— aqua 
rosae  soUs—weve  once  an  infallible  cure 
for  the  plague;  its  distilled  juice  yields 
a  strong  stimulant.  Does  it  secrete 
the  mystery  of  heather-ale?  Here  in 
trails  of  blue  and  twists  of  white,  is 
the  delicate  Milkwort,  with  which  gar¬ 
landed,  our  forefathers  walked  the 
boundaries  in  Gang-week;  here  are  the 
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yellow  Hawkweed,  the  Devil’s-bit- 
scabious,  the  pink  Centaury,  and  a  host 
of  others.  And  here,  there,  and  every¬ 
where,  fragrant  and  bushy,  grows  the 
Bracken-fern,  tlie  Fern  of  God,  the 
hated  of  witches,  in  whose  cut  stalks  is 
the  signature  I.H.S.  When  the  brack¬ 
ens  of  Christchurch  Head  begin  to  curl 
up  out  of  the  heatherhill,  the  tishermen 
of  the  Stour  and  Avon  put  out  their 
first  lobster-pots;  also  they  say— 

When  the  fern  is  as  high  as  a  spoon. 
Then  you  may  sleep  an  hour  at  noon; 
When  the  fern  is  as  high  as  the  table. 
Then  you  may  sleep  as  long  as  you’re 
able; 

When  the  fern  begins  to  look  red. 

Then  milk  is  good  with  brown  bread. 

I 

There  are  six  species  of  Engiish 
heath,  not  counting  the  Ling;  six  mira¬ 
cles  of  pink  and  purple  and  dulcet  hon¬ 
ey-scent.  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  them 
'all;  ale  and  brooms  are  not  their  sum 
total.  The  Northern  cottager  knows 
their  worth;  still,  as  in  the  “Lady  of 
the  Lake,”  “withered  heath  and  rushes 
drj”  are  his  roof,  and  his  walls  are  of 
black  earth  combined  with  heather, 
lie  makes  his  bed  of  heath,  he  twines 
his  ropes  of  it;  he  dyes  his  yarn  and 
wool  a  golden  yellow  in  a  decoction  of 
young  heather  twigs.  This  plant  of 
royal  purple  is  essentially  the  poor 
man's  plant;  growing  where  nothing 
else  will,  hardy  against  all  weathers, 
limitless  in  profusion,  it  supplies  him 
with  the  means  of  shelter,  rest,  and 
fuel.  In  the  Northern  hemisphere  it 
is  btit  a  shadow,  in  extent,  size,  and 
variety,  of  what  it  attains  elsewhere;  in 
Cape  Colony  alone  there  are  nearly 
three  hundred  species,  and  in  .southern 
latitudes  it  becomes  arborescent.  Lin¬ 
naeus  mentions  a  belief  among  the 
Lapps,  that  two  plants  would  eventual¬ 
ly  over-run  and  destroy  the  earth; 
namely  heather  and  tobacco.  This 
would  at  any  rate  be  a  pleasanter  flmie 
than  collision  with  a  comet. 


You  will  perceive  then  that  the  heath- 
land  supplies  a  man  with  most  things, 
if  not  all,  necessary  for  soul  and  body: 
that  is,  if  he  be  one  to  be  “content  with 
plain  and  simple  things,”  as  A  Kempis 
says,  “and  not  to  grumble  against  any 
inconvenience.”  Bilberries  and  black¬ 
berries  for  his  food,  roseberrles  too  and 
hawthorn-berries  from  scattered  stunt¬ 
ed  bushes:  wine  of  sundew,  and  l)eer  of 
bog-myrtle,  and  ale  of  heather,  to  make 
him  merry.  Roots  and  stalks  and  juices 
to  defend  him  from  things  supernatural 
(wlilch  he  may  justly  expect  in  such  a 
solitude),  flowers  of  holy  meaning  to 
lead  him  heavenward.  Birds  for  his 
music,  cotton-willow-down  to  stuff  his 
pillows,  rushes  and  willows  for  his 
baskets,  rabbit-fur  to  clothe  him  and 
his  Babj'  Bunting,  little  wells  and 
brooks  for  his  ablutions:  and  heath  for 
house,  couch,  and  fire — all  at  the  cost 
of  a  little  labor.  Is  he  much  to  be 
pitied? 

“There’s  likewise  a  wind  in  the 
heath,”  as  the  gipsy  said  to  Lavengro. 
“Life  is  sweet,  brother;  who  would 
wish  to  die?  .  .  .  Wish  to  die,  indeed! 
A  Romany  chaf  would  wish  to  live 
for  ever.” 

“In  sickness,  Jasper?” 

“There’s  the  sun  and  stars,  brother.” 

“In  blindness,  Jasper?” 

“There’s  the  wind  on  the  heath, 
brother;  if  I  could  only  feel  that  I 
would  gladly  live  for  ever!” 

Fierce  and  conquering,  seizing  the 
world  in  its  giant  grasp,  the  wind  on 
the  heath  flings  itself  across  the  hills: 
it  is  full  of  old  echoes,  songs  and 
shrieks  and  war-cries,  and  legends  of 
feud  and  foray  among  the  Border  hills. 
In  the  breath  of  such  a  wind  the  Ro¬ 
mans  built  and  fought  along  the  North, 
the  moss-troopers  flashed  acrosk  Tyne- 
dale  and  Redesdale,  and  the  hill-coun¬ 
try  men  swept  out  for  battle,  to  the 
cry  of 

Tarset  and  Tarret  Burn, 

Hard  and  heather-bred. 

Yet!  yet!  yet! 
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The  wind  on  the  heath  sums  up  all— 
the  proud  desolation,  the  wild  menace, 
the  untrammelled  spaciousness  of  the 
heather  land,  and  utters  it  on  celestial 
trumpets  whose  notes  redch,  feebly  and 
far-off,  to  the  dusty  ways  of  towns. 
But  now  the  sun  is  westering,  and  a 
film  of  mist  creeps  over  the  marshy 
places.  A  chill  comes  into  the  delicious 
air,  bringing  vague  recollections  of 
other  heaths  over  which  only  the  mind 
has  wandered— the  wild  Northern 
wastes  of  Andersen’s  stories,  the  east 
wind  at  midnight  over  desolate  German 
leagues.  Frogs  are  croaking  in  deafen¬ 
ing  chorus:  the  fern-owl  churrs  like  a 
spinning-wheel:  the  last  lark  has 
dropped.  Far  away  in  little  green 
oases,  cottage  candles  are  lit,  and  thin 
spirals  of  peat-smoke  flicker  over  the 
Temple  Bar. 


thatched  roofs.  All  this  one  saw  some¬ 
where  before— or  was  it  in  a  half-re¬ 
membered  tale? 

Late,  late  in  a  gloamin’  when  all  was 
stiff. 

When  the  fringe  was  red  on  the  west¬ 
ern  hill, 

The  reek  o’  the  cot  hung  o’er  the  plain, 
Like  a  little  wee  cloud  in  the  world 
its  lane. 

When  the  ingle  lowed  wi’  a  eerie  leme, 
Late,  late  in  a  gloamin’,  Kilmeny 
came  hame. 

And  so  must  we.  The  heather-lands 
grow  vague  and  dusky,  and  the  heather 
broom  lies  at  hand,  as  tangible  as 
ever.  “Horse  and  hattock!’’  as  the 
fairies  say.  Mount  and  ride! 

May  Byron. 


THE  DECLINE  IN  FRENCH  INFLUENCE. 


A  few  days  ago  “Paris  in  London’’ 
was  opened  at  Earls-court  with  im¬ 
ported  French  entertainments  and  re¬ 
puted  French  cookery.  A  few  days 
hence  London  is  to  be  invaded  by 
French  players,  headed  by  two  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Paris  stage,  Mme.  R^ane 
and  Mme.  Jane  Hading,  who  are  to  be 
followed  in  due  time  by  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  Speaking  at  Earl’s-court, 
the  French  Ambassador  expressed  the 
hope  that  these  comparatively  humple 
incidents  might  contribute,  in  their  own 
way,  to  a  more  perfect  understanding 
between  the  two  nations;  and  we  hope 
so  too.  But  it  is  a  little  odd  to  reflect 
that — outside  the  region  of  commerce — 
only  two  channels  of  intimate  commu¬ 
nication  between  France  and  England 
now  remain- the  theatre  and  the 
kitchen. 

For  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  the 
old  relations  between  English  and 


French  society — we  mean  that  section 
of  society  which  our  neighbors  distin¬ 
guish  by  the  curious  name  of  le  liiglif— 
have  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  Lord 
Rosebery  may  still  go  to  Paris.  Lord 
Salisbury  to  Beaulieu,  and  the  serium 
pecus  of  golfers  to  Biarritz  and  Pau. 
But  that  is  quite  another  matter.  The 
point  is  that  the  two  aristocracies  no 
longer  mingle;  Mayfair  no  longer  asso¬ 
ciates  with  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
or  what  remains  of  it  We  do  not  make 
French  marriages;  the  American  mil¬ 
lionaire  takes  good  care  of  that.  Peo¬ 
ple  cannot  point  to  an  Anglo-Parisian 
set  as  they  can  point  to  an  Anglo-Ro¬ 
man  set,  to-day.  There  is  no  conceal¬ 
ing  the  fact;  social  relations  between 
the  two  countries  which  lasted  almost 
continuously  for  two  centuries  after 
the  Restoration  have  been  broken  up. 
To  go  back  to  the  days  when  there  was 
an  English  Court  at  St.  Germain  and 
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Bolingbroke  became  half  a  Frenchmau 
Is,  perhaps,  needlessly  to  rake  up  old 
stories.  We  all  know  how  they  were 
followed  by  the  vogue  of  le  grand  tour, 
when  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  from  Chesterfield  to  his  booby 
son,  from  Thomas  Gray  to  Peregrine 
Pickle,  “kept  terms”  at  Paris  almost 
as  though  it  were  what  Disraeli  after¬ 
wards  called  It,  the  University  of  the 
World.  We  all  know  how  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole  and  David  Hume  and  even  Lau¬ 
rence  Sterne  became  familiar  figures  in 
Paris  society,  and  how  Gibbon  iK-came 
a  Parisian  for  sixty  pounds  a  month, 
with  two  footmen  In  handsome  liveries 
behind  his  coach  and  his  apartment 
hung  with  damask.  The  historian  paid 
a  truly  Gibbonian  compliment  to  “the 
first  names  and  characters  of  France; 
who  distinguished  me  by  such  marks 
of  civility  and  kindness  as  gratitude 
will  not  suffer  me  to  forget,  and  mod¬ 
esty  will  not  allow  me  to  enumerate.” 
This  was  In  the  sonorous  prose  of  the 
Memoirs,  but  in  one  of  his  letters 
(1763)  he  writes  quite  as  enthusiasti¬ 
cally:— “We  may  say  what  we  please 
of  the  frivolity  of  the  French,  but  I  do 
assure  you,  that  in  a  fortnight  passed 
at  Paris  I  have  heard  more  conversa¬ 
tion  worth  remembering,  and  seen 
more  men  of  letters  among  the  people 
of  fashion,  than  I  had  done  in  two  or 
three  winters  In  London.”  No  wonder 
Mme.  du  Deffand  told  him,  “Vous 
m6rltez  I’honneur  d’etre  FrangalsI” 
Some  more  letters  of  Horace  Walpole, 
recently  published  by  Sir  Spencer  Wal¬ 
pole,  show  how  the  continuity  of  Anglo- 
French  relations  was  maintained.  The 
letters  were  addressed  to  Horace’s  two 
cousins,  the  Thomas  Walpoles,  father 
and  son,  both  of  whom  were  for  a  long 
time  domiciled  in  Paris  and  were  inti¬ 
mate  with  Gibbon’s  friends  the  Neck- 
ers  and  with  the  Neckers’  daughter, 
Mme.  de  Stael.  Then  came  the  Emi¬ 
gration,  to  turn  the  flow  of  Intercourse 


in  the  reverse  direction.  Did  not  the 
Emigration  make  Chateaubriand  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  Holborn  garret?  Did 
it  not  marry  General  D’Arblay  to  Fan¬ 
ny  Burney?  Did  it  not  transport  the 
Chevalier  de  Blois  to  Blackheath, 
where,  as  we  know,  that  little  senti¬ 
mental  episode  happened  between  Mile. 
LConore  (afterwards  Mme.  de  Florae) 
and  Master  Tom  (afterwards  Colonel) 
Newcome?  But  quite  the  happiest  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  Emigration  was  its  conver¬ 
sion  of  Mme.  de  Feuillade  en  secondcs 
noces  into  Mrs  Henry  Austen,  and  the 
consequent  Initiation  of  Henry’s  cousin 
Jane  into  the  mysteries  of  private  theat¬ 
ricals.  M.  de  F'euillade,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  had  perished  by  the  guillo¬ 
tine;  and  surely  that  engine  almost 
stands  excused  when  we  consider  that 
without  it  the  world  would  never  have 
possessed  “Mansfield  Park”! 

Perhaps  the  relations  of  French  and 
English  society  were  at  their  zenith  a 
decade  or  two  after  Waterloo,  when 
Lord  Monmouth,  Coningsby’s  Lord 
Monmouth,  took  a  splendid  hotel  in  the 
Faubourg  St.  Honor6  near  the  English 
Embassy.  Then  Lady  Monmouth  was 
“the  fashion  at  Paris;  a  great  lady, 
greatly  admired.”  Then  her  lord  de¬ 
clared  that  “Paris  and  London  ought  to 
be  the  great  objects  of  all  travellers; 
the  rest  was  mere  landscape.”  And 
then  Coningsby  himself  “was  launched 
into  the  most  brilliant  circles  of  Parisi¬ 
an  society,  which  he  found  fascinat¬ 
ing.”  How  distant  all  this  seems!  The 
brilliant  circles  of  Parisian  society  may 
be  as  fascinating  as  ever,  but  young 
English  “swells”  are  no  longer 
launched  into  them.  It  is  noteworthy, 
too,  that  the  author  of  “Coningsby” 
pleaded  for  that  commercial  treaty 
with  France  which  was  afterwards  to 
do  so  much  for  both  countries.  Disraeli 
remarked  that  the  French  had  to  dine 
oflf  cold  plates,  because  of  their  inferior 
porcelain.  “Now,”  said  he,  “if  we 
only  had  that  treaty  of  commerce  with 
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Frnnoo  which  has  been  80  often  on  the 
point  of  completion,  tiic  faiwics  of  our 
unrivalled  jiottei-ieH,  in  excliange  for 
tlieir  capital  wIiich  would  Iw  found 
tliroUKliout  France.  Tlie  dinners  of 
liotlj  nations  would  l)e  improved;  tlie 
KiiKlisli  w«nild  Ki'iu  «  delinlitful  bever¬ 
age.  and  tlie  Frencli,  for  tlie  first  time 
in  flieir  lives,  would  dine  off  hot  plates. 
An  unanswerable  instance  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  commercial  reciprocity!” 

This  was  in  the  old  days  of  Louis 
l’hilipi»e,  but  under  the  Second  Km- 
plre  French  and  English  society  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  at  least  on  visiting  terms. 
The  best  witness  to  that,  b«‘yond  a 
doubt,  is  I’rosper  Merimf-e.  Imleed, 
Mf'rlmf'c’s  case  is  of  all  the  most  t.vpii’al 
as  regards  both  the  continuity  and  the 
intimacy  of  Anglo-French  relations  up 
to  the  disasters  of  1870.  For  Mfud- 
inf'c's  father,  L<*onor,  was  a  friend  of 
Holcroft.  whose  memoirs  Ilnzlitt 
wrote,  and  reitdved  llazlitt  himself  on 
his  first  visit  to  Tarls.  As  for  Frosper, 
he  spoke  English  like  a  native  and 
knew  almost  every  Englisliman  worth 
knowing,  it  was  at  a  dinner  given  by 
Lord  Ilougliton  that  he  first  met  (leorge 
Sand  (18481.  He  visited  tlie  E.xliiliition 
of  18r»L  was  on  the  jury  of  tlie  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  18li‘J,  and  in  tlie  interval  liad 
spent  a  part  of  nearly  every  season  in 
London.  He  replied  in  English  to  a 
toast  at  the  Itoyal  Literary  Fund  din¬ 
ner  in  18o8,  and  ate  many  other  Eng¬ 
lish  dinners  which,  he  complained,  were 
Ivadly  cooked.  He  went  deer  stalking 
in  the  Highlands.  He  met  Palmerston 
and  disliked  him,  knew  aii  about  Lord 
Derby’s  gout  and  Lord  .lohn  Russell’s 
Her}'  temper,  siient  (18t’>r»i  three  days  as 
the  guest  of  Mr.  fJladstone.  whom  he 
thought  little  of,  and  saw  the  Hyde 
Park  riot  of  ISl’iO.  "Pwo  faithful  Eng¬ 
lishwomen  were  by  his  bedside  when 
he  died  at  Cannes.  With  bis  death  the 
social  intimacy  of  England  and  France 
may  lie  said  to  have  died  too.  After 
1870  ail  was  changed.  There  was  still 


Mine.  Mold’s  salon,  open  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  as  we  know  from  the  diary  of  Sir 
Mountstuart  (irant  Duff.  Where  is 
there  any  such  salon  in  the  Paris  of  to¬ 
day’;’ 

So  much  for  tlie  social  cliannel;  of 
another,  the  lit(*rary,  channel  the  story 
is  the  same.  French  and  English  men 
of  letters  no  longer  mix.  The  visits 
of  Voltaire  and  Uouss(>au  to  England 
may  be  ancient  history,  but  only  half 
a  century  ago  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
knew  Paris,  as  the  French  would  say, 
“like  their  pocket.”  Did  not  M.  Taine 
come  among  us  taking  notes?  Did  not 
M.  Paul  llourget  spend  a  term,  and, 
what  is  more,  a  “vac.”  at  Oxford,  and 
succeed  in  understanding  that  peculiar¬ 
ly  English  place  more  completely  than 
any  Frenchman  has  done  liefore  or 
since?  Did  not  .Matthew  Arnold  go 
and  see  (leorge  Sand  at  Nohant,  and 
Renan  come  over  for  a  Illbliert  lecture, 
and  Alfonse  Damlet  alight  at  an  Albe- 
marle-street  hotel  to  tlnd  London  the 
most  noiseless  of  European  capitals? 
,\11  that  is  over  and  done  with,  like  the 
old  intercourse  through  the  channel  of 
art— in  the  days  when  Constable  al¬ 
most  revolutionized  French  painting  by 
exhihfting  “the  Hay  Wain”  in  the 
Salon  of  181*4,  or  when  Delacroix  and 
Ronington  came  (1825)  to  England  to 
make  friends  with  Lawrence  and  Wil¬ 
kie.  We  should  have  mentioned  Mr. 
AVhistler,  had  we  not  remembered  that 
in  Paris  they  call  him  an  American 
painter.  A  certain  number  of  our 
young  men  and  maidens  go  to  Paris 
studios  (like  the  colonials  mentioned 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Academy 
banquet),  but.  as  our  Academy  obsti¬ 
nately  refuses  to  recognize  their  work 
on  their  return  home,  they  can  hardly 
be  said  to  count  in  Anglo-French  rela¬ 
tions. 

What  are  the  other  factors  in  the 
case?  Perhaps  the  coats  which  the 
French  clubman  orders  in  Savile-row 
and  the  frocks  which  our  ladies  still 
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got  from  the  Rue  de  l.i  Paix.  Whether 
the  Fr<-noh  dandy  still  in  reality,  as  in 
fashionable  French  fiction,  “se  fait 
blanchir  il  Londros,”  we  do  not  know. 
Rut  here  we  verge  upon  conunerciai 
(luestions,  which  we  began  by  ruling 
out.  No,  tlie  fact  must  lie  f.aced;  the 
dirt'ct  influence  of  France  upon  our¬ 
selves  is  now  brought  to  bear  almost 
entirely  through  her  drama  and  her 
cooks.  Those  two  potent  and  agreea¬ 
ble  forces  have  always  been  in  action, 
at  any  rate  within  living  memory.  Few 
London  playgoers  perhaps  can  recollect 
the  old  days  of  Rachel  or  of  Ravel  at  the 
St.  .James’s,  but  the  visits  of  the  Come- 
die  Francaise  in  1870  and  1870  and 
again  in  1805  are  by  no  means  forgot¬ 
ten.  It  took  London  in  1870  ten  days 
to  discover  what  had  taken  Paris  ten 
years— the  supreme  genius  of  Sarah 
Bernhardt— and  that  lady  has  rewarded 
I.ondoners  by  visiting  them  annually 
(more  or  less)  ever  since.  Then  we 
have  seen  Rf‘jane  and  Jane  Hading, 
and  are  to  see  them  again.  They  both 
The  London  Times. 


say  the  London  audience  is  the  most 
charming  in  the  world.  All  French 
actresses  do— in  London.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  French  cooks  dis¬ 
play  the  same  diplomatic  tact,  thougli 
no  doubt  any  club  committee  in  St. 
.Tames’s-street  could  tell  us.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  at  any  rate,  that  they  have 
forgiven  us  Thackeraj’’s  gibes  at  M. 
Mlrobolant.  They  can  afford  to  be  gen¬ 
erous.  Did  not  I*resident  Loubet  tell 
them  the  other  day  that  they  carried 
the  blessings  of  Gallic  civilization  over 
tlie  world?  Thanks  to  them.  Prosper 
Merimce,  could  he  return  to  life  and 
London,  would  find  our  dinners  much 
improved.  After  all,  Mr.  Worldly 
Wiseman  may  argue,  why  deplore  tlie 
disappearance  of  the  literai*y  inter-com¬ 
munication  so  long  as  the  culinary  still 
flourishes?  As  one  of  Mollere’s  char¬ 
acters  says, 

“Je  vis  de  bonne  soupe  et  non  de  beau 
langage” 

— wlilch  nobo<ly  can  deny. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


It  is  expected  tliat.  with  the  war  in 
South  Africa  and  the  coronation  pa¬ 
geant  both  out  of  the  way,  the  flood  of 
books  in  England  next  autumn  will  be 
greater  than  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Morley,  in  preparing  his  “Life  of 
Gladstone’’  has  arranged  the  letters  of 
tlie  great  statesman  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  biography  under  the  respec¬ 
tive  headings  of  political,  ecclesiastical, 
tlieological  and  literary. 

The  spring  book  season  in  the  United 
States  is  accounted  a  successful  one. 
About  eleven  hundred  books  were  pub¬ 


lished  by  the  leading  houses.  Nearly 
one  quarter  of  the  whole  output  was 
fiction,  but  there  have  been  few  books 
of  sensationally  large  circulation. 

“Tlie  Book  of  Jubilees,”  edited  by 
Professor  Charles  of  Dublin  University, 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  A.  and  C. 
Black  this  month.  Written  in  Hebrew 
towards  the  end  of  tlie  second  century 
B.C.,  the  “Book  of  Jubilees”  is  thp  old¬ 
est  commentary  we  have  on  Genesis 
and  the  early  chapters  of  Exodus.  From 
Hebrew  it  was  translated  into  Greek, 
and  from  Greek  into  Ethiopic  and  Lat¬ 
in.  The  entire  Ethiopic  version  has 
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come  down  to  us,  but  only  fragments 
of  the  original  and  other  versions  have 
been  preserved. 

Ellen  Oluey  Kirk  is  always  readable, 
and  if  her  latest  story  does  not  show 
her  at  her  best,  it  will  serve  to  while 
away  a  summer  hour  pleasantly.  A 
handsome,  scholarly  recluse,  twenty 
years  widowed,  and  his  pretty  twin 
daughters  play  the  leading  parts  in  “A 
Remedy  for  Love,”  and  the  misunder¬ 
standings  growing  out  of  their  three 
romances  make  an  agreeable  comedy, 
whose  effects  are  heightened  by  the 
author’s  dextrous  management  of 
scenery,  costumes  and  accessories. 
Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co. 

Professor  Diessmann,  of  Heidelberg 
Lniverslty,  claims  to  have  made  a 
fresh  discovery  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  a  papyrus-leaf  discovered  among 
other  papyri  some  years  ago  and  now 
at  the  British  Museum.  He  had  read 
the  text  when  it  was  first  published 
soon  after  its  discovery,  but,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  recent  study,  he  claims  that, 
by  attaching  a  different  value  to  a 
single  letter,  the  whole  nature  of  the 
leaf  is  changed.  Professor  Deissmann 
includes  a  facsimile  of  the  papyrus  in 
his  book  entitled  “The  Epistle  of  Psen- 
osiris:  An  Original  Document  from  the 
Diocletian  Persecution  of  the  Chris¬ 
tians.” 

In  a  volume  entitled  “Lee  at  Appo¬ 
mattox  and  Other  Papers”  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  collects  five  unrelated 
papers  of  varying  length  which  have 
been  delivered  in  whole  or  in  part  as 
lectures  and  addresses.  In  addition  to 
the  title  paper,  there  is  a  long  consid¬ 
eration  of  “The  Treaty  of  Washing¬ 
ton.”  and  shorter  addresses  on  “The 
British  Change  of  Heart,”  “An  Unde¬ 
veloped  Function”  and  “A  Plea  for 
Military  History.”  They  are  solid, 
thoughtful  and  scholarly  contributions 


to  historical  literature,  with  something 
of  the  polemic  element  when  current 
questions  are  touched  upon,  but  with 
an  absence  of  heat,  a  breadth  of  view 
and  a  dignity  of  treatment  which  make 
them  noteworthy.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co. 

Frontier  life  as  it  tests  the  fibre  of 
character  is  the  theme  of  Frank  Lewis 
Nason’s  novel,  “To  the  End  of  the 
Trail;”  its  scene  is  the  mining  region 
of  the  San  Juan;  and  a  pair  of  young 
people  fresh  from  the  East  are  its  cen¬ 
tral  figures.  The  ranch  home,  with 
its  ambitions  and  ideals,  is  as  happy 
as  it  is  picturesque  until  the  mining 
fever  seizes  upon  the  husband,  when  he 
falls  an  easy  victim  to  sharpers  and 
loses  first  his  principles,  then  his  prop¬ 
erty,  and  last  of  all  his  trust  in  his 
wife,  and  the  dreary  trail  ends  in  grim- 
mest  tragedy.  Gamblers,  bar-keepers  and 
dancing-girls  play  prominent  parts  of 
necessity,  but  a  disproportionate  space 
is  given  to  describing  them,  and  the 
reader  feels  that  with  less  of  sordid  de¬ 
tail  the  plot  might  have  made  a  more 
concentrated  and  powerful  impression. 
As  it  is,  the  story  is  a  noticeable,  if  un¬ 
pleasant  one.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  in  one  of  his  foot¬ 
notes  in  “Anticipations,”  deplores  the 
absence  nowadays  of  good  controversy 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  he  thinks, 
that  the  laws  of  copyright  and  the 
methods  of  publication  stand  in  the 
way  of  annotated  editions  of  works  of 
current  controversial  value.  Why 
should  it  be  so  hopeless  to  suggest  an 
edition  of  the  “Golden  Bough”  with 
foot-notes  by  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Fra¬ 
ser’s  replies?  Mr.  Mallock,  again,  is 
going  to  explain  how  science  and  relig¬ 
ion  stand  at  the  present  time.  If  only 
some  one,  Mr.  Wells  sighs,  would  ex¬ 
plain  in  the  margin  bow  Mr.  Mallock 
stands,  the  thing  would  be  complete. 
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